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FRDKRAL PAY EQUITY ACT OF 1984 



WEDNESDAY. MAY 3«. 1984 

House op Reprksentatives, 
subcommittke on compensation 

AND Employee Benefits, 

(^IMMITTEE on PoST OmCE AND CiVIL SeKVICK, 

Washint^ton' /X'. 

The .subcommittee m?t, pursuant to call, at 9:37 a.m.. in room 
.ni. ( annon House Office Building. Hon. Mary Rose Oakar presid- 
ing. 

Ms^Oakak. The Subcommittee on Compensation and Employei« 
Benefits will come to order. 

The Chair will ask unanimous consent that members be given as 
much time as they need to question the witnesses. Without objec 
l!on that wil! be the point of departure from which the Chair will 
o|>erate. 

I have convened this subcommittee this morning to hear testimo- 
ny on the circumstances surrounding the May 14. 1984, memoran 
dum fn)m Mr, James Byrnes, tteputy Asjociate Director for SUiff- 
'"K. tir. IX'vine, Director of the Office of Personnel Management 
and the activities of the OPM subsequent to this date regartling the 
pay equity legislation that I introduced several months ago. 

Needltiss to say, I was shocked and dismayed to learn of the 
nu'morandum from Mr. Byrnes. It has been my hope that through 
thi- enactment of H.R. 5680. OPM, in conjunction with the Federal 
unmns and the women's groups, would conduct a thoniugh and ob 
jective evaluation of the current Federal job elassifiration and pfw 
proKrams to determine their compliance with pay equity principled 
which have not been looked at since 1923. 

I am firmly convinced that such a study is imperative and that 
the Nation's largest employer, the Federal Government, owes a re- 
sponsibility to its work force to make certain that the cur^^nt p«'r- 
.sonnel program is free from sex-based wage discrimination. 

Unfortunately it appears that rather than pre|»ring fur tht- t^in- 
prehensive review required by my legislation, the OPM has em- 
bark<-d upon a coursi? that could lead to the manipulation of the 
pay and classification system for political purposes. To quote from 
the memorandum from Mr. Byrnes which, without t^jwtion, I will 
submit in full for the record. "If the Oakar bill passes," says Mr 
livrni's. "it would be a tremendous opportunity for OPM to develop 
a real. ' underline rt?al, "compjirable worth system and show how 
preposterous it would be." 



"Thf iHilitu'al {¥isM[)ilitirs ul this situation should not Ik* undtT- 
•'sl I mated. 

"A ronifuirable worth study." ihv memorandum ^^oos on, **would 
immcnhatelv divide the white collar and blue<'oUar unions. This 
would not ix' limitini to those in the (iovernment although there 
an* a hir^je variety then' who also reprc*sent outside interests, hot 
it wiield also din*ctly aftW't the private sc*ctor unions, 

**Smc^' our cKrcupational standards an* often appUiKl uut>side (iov- 
ernment. private sinrtor unions could not afford to let the (iovern- 
ment Ko tcK) far. The blue<*ollar craft unions would esptn^ially ht* 
concerned, since they would Ix' the inevitable Uxserx in such a cum- 
parable worth adjustment pr^Kreas, Moreover, the unions would Im* 
pittt^l against the radical feminist groufjs and would further divide 
this constitueruy of the left.** 

The memorandum then ends with the statement that "Rather 
than allowing Oakar to manipulate the administration on the 
gender is<-ue» we could create disorder within the DemiKratic 
Htiuse pittin)^ union against union and Ixith against radical femi- 
ntst uroufjs 

' This situation prt^^nts opfiortunities that we should not ignore 
Of course, it is a €ian^?er<ms course, but it might chani^jc the nature 
of the w*hole d<*l)4ite on comparable worth." 

[The menio/undurn from Mr Byrnes follows | 
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mitft^^ t^r# .r« • l«#f« T4Hri«ty th«i« wlM mlm imf^mmm outiidi 
iaM««M« fevc It 1^14 au» 4if9ctl|^ «fr#ct tH* ptiv«t<i a*ctor of^ions. 

M oecuijMtKMX vtflin^^fAt on«fi <wt«i4« c^ov^t^^^nt , 
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a««in«t t^dlCiil faetn.st groups 
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Ms. Oakak. "ApiHillin^ ^ is the only word that I can use to de- 
scrtbi* this meniorundum It is c;utrugt*ous for uny administration 
official to consider such underhanded activities. It is even more 
outrai^iHms that the siime individual is responsible for the current 
so-called in-house review by OPM of the entire Federal classifica- 
tion program including, we an» t<?ld, *in examination of bias in the 
system. 

(Vrtainly given the tone and the political nature of this menu^ 
raitdum, my trust and my faith in the objectivity of this study have 
bet»n shahen 

To make matters even wor^e, however, i* appi»ars that I)r 
I)evine Imk the first step in implementing this memorandum on 
May 22, 1 day before the Ptist Oflfice and Civil S**rvicf t\mimitt€»t* 
wiis sc-hedulecl to mark up the Pay Ec|uity bill. 

It sei*ms that Ur Devine called i» mc^eting with repre*^"ntativc*s of 
lalwr uiuons in the public and private sector to paint a grim pic- 
ture of the impact of my pay equity bill on their menibt^rship, (Vr- 
tamly it would be impo^ible to ignore the timing of this mwting, 
the subjiTt matter that wiis discuss^ni, and the clear implication 
that pay i^quity would mean a loss of wages for blucKrollar workers. 

In this regard, I am also submitting for the rei^ord without objei:- 
tion two article's that apfieared in the May 2*i issue of the Washing- 
ton VitsX concerning the Byrnes memorandum and the article by 
Mr Caus<\v c<mcf*rning the meeting with the unions, I understand 
it is a vc»ry accurate account of what took place 

|The afor*-mentt()n€*d articU*s follow;) 
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Ms. Oakak, During hearingn that the subcommittee conducted on 
my pay equity legislation in April. Phyllis Schafly of the Eagle 
Forum sought to create a division between women and blue^ollar 
laborers by proclaiming that pay equity would inevitably result in 
wage reductions for bluecoUar workers. This argument has been 
raised consistently by oppor ents to pay eauity who have sought to 
deliberately pit men against women in order to sidetrack efforts to 
eliminate sex-based wage discrimination. 

The fact of the matter is that I as author of the legislation, spe- 
cifically inserted a provision in H,R, 5«80 which would prohibit the 
reduction in pay for any position as a result of the Federal pay 
equity study. As I have said many times, it is nut my intention, nor 
IS it permissible under my bill, to reduce anyone s wages in order 
to correct sc^x-bascHl discrimination in the Government. Obviously 
those who pi^rpetuate that myth are deIiberaU»Iy lying or did not 
read the bill 

I^*t me rt»ad from the section on page 4, line 2<K ''except that 
mithing in this section shall be construed to authorize any action 
which would n^sult in a reduction in the rate of pay payable for 
any position/' 

That is ri^ht from the bill. 

Through its actions in the past few weeks, it has become obvious 
that the administration opp(^4es a pay equity study. It is truly a 
shame that there are those who would seek to undermine such a 
study by playing politics with the entire Federal work force. We 
can all understand honest and forthright disagrwnients, but devi^ 
ous chicanery hits no place in either the Congress or the adminis^ 
t rat ion. 

It is ci-rtnitjly not with any pleasure or joy that I have called this 
hearing. It is imperative, however, to learn of the true circum- 
stanct*s surrounding the issuance of the memorandum and the 
other activitii*s of the OPM regarding my bill 

Ilopefutly, this sad chapter in the history of this legislation will 
Ih* concluded with this hearing and we can move toward the goal of 
examining Federal pjiy and classification system for sex-bas(Kl wage 
disiriminatiim in an open and honest atmosphere. 

Today we are going to begin with testimony from Mr Jam<*s 
Byrnes, author of the memorandum. He is also in charge of the 
()I*M s<K ailed m-house study regarding pay injuity and other 
i.ssm^ We will also hear from the unions who participated in the 
May iri mwting and finally from Dr. Devine, who is in charge of 
the OPM 

The Chair hits purposely invited Representative Pat Schroeder 
who was cwhair of one of the earlier hearings. She is also Chair of 
another sulx'ommitt€*e h jurisdiction of matters -egarding viola- 
tion of the law Btvause there is a question about that, I am de^ 
Ughtc*d C ongresswoman Schroeder was able to join the subcommit- 
tw this morning and I would like to call on her at this time. 

Mrs Sc HKOKHKH. Thank you very, very much, and I want to con- 
gratulate (nngre«rswoman ()akar for calling thc»s<' hearings and for 
moving on this. 

I am very proud to In^ a cosp<ms()r of (ongresswoman ()akar s 
bill, the Fc*deral Pay t^iuity and Maniigement Improvement Act. I 
think it ih vi-ry important to pcnnt out what it dcH»s. ^ 
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If anything, people may have thought it was too modest because 
basically what it does is require the executive branch to conduct a 
study and identify the extent of wage discrimination againsl 
women — discrimination which is obvious. We had very intensive 
hearings in the past which she has referred to and what really 
came across is that it is al^oluteiy indisputable fact that Federal 
workers in j<A8 predominantly fil!ed by women get paid less than 
Federal workers in jobs predominantly filled by men, even though 
many of thofie joto have comparable levels of skills, knowledge and 
responsibility. 

The Federal Government isn't unique in this, it is also happen- 
ing in the private sector. What this bill requires is a study to figure 
out how to start eliminating this discrimination. 

1 find it shocking that Mr. Byrnes during work hours responded 
' 1 such manner with this type of mei,*o. He sD^ested intentionally 
distorting the results of the study to discredit those who were inter- 
ested in ending discrimination. 1 think we have to ponder how we 
would feel if this were a black-white issue or Hispanic-white issue; 
somehow, since it is women it is somehow OK, they think they can 
go forward with this discrimination and it is fine. 

I find it shocking that Pr^ident Reagan is doing this and he 
poses comparable wag*^« ^o women performing comparable work. 
Rather t.ian seeking J discrimination it really appears thev 
are now trying to figu* *t huw to perpetuate it and do it by pit- 
ting all sorts of grou{^ against each other. I find this a very, very 
unfortunate matter. I will be very interested to find out what 
p(*ople have to say for themselves and I am interested in how the 
taxpayers' money is being spent as they come up with these kinds 
of proposals to distort the intent of the law, to distort the thrust of 
what is going on. and to play hard ball politics. 

Again, I thank you, Congresswoman Oakar, for allowing me to be 
hi^n* and listen to the testimony. 

{The statement of Mrs. Schroeder follows:] 
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PGR opposikk; efforts to end nage discrxrwatkmi against wm^ 

Rep. Pat schroeder (D*Colorado) today blasted the Reagan 
Adwinlstration for oppoeing effort* to end sex discrimination 
aqaxnst women in the salaries they are paid as Federal goverment 
workers. Schroeder made her statesent at hearings held by the 
Subcommittee on COTpensation and Ei^Xoyee Benefits of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, chaired by Rep* Mary 
Rose Oakar (O-^hio). 

•The indisputable fact is that Federal workers in jobs 
predominantly filled by wcximn get paid far less that Federal 
workers in iobs predominantly filled by men, even though both jobs 
r<*quire comparable levels of skill, knwledge, and responsibility 
and even though both jobs contribute equal ^^unts to the benefit 
of the taxpayer,** Rep. Schroeder said. 

"So, Rep. Oakar and I introduced H*R. 5680, the Federal Fay 
£guity and Management Ii^rovement Act, to require the executive 
branch to conduct a study and identify the extent of this obvious 
wage discrimination. The bill is a 0K>de8t effort to ascertain the 
dimensions of this discrimination so that we can take responsible 
steps to redreslT^it- 

•Rather than working with us to end sex discrimination, the 
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Reagan Adiainist ration has gone ifild trying to Kill th* bill. 
Janws Byrnes, the teputy Associate Director for Staffing at the 
Office of Personnel Management (OW) vrote a nepo, on government 
timer to OPH Director Donald J- Devine suggesting that the bill b«j 
used to pit 'union against union and both against radical feminist 
groups* ' 

•Nr. Byrnes also suggested intentionally distorting the 
results of the study to discredit those who are interested in 
e.iding discrimination,* Rep, Schroeder continued. 

"While the Byrnes memo is an outrage, the really offensive 
thing about the mesw> is that it makes plain that the Reagan 
Administration opposes paying women wages cc^arable to those of 
men for performing comparable wrk. Rather than seeking to end 
sex discrimination, the Reagan Administration is seeking to 
perpetuate it," Rep. Schroeder said. 

The pay equity legislation, H.R. 5680, is scheduled for 
consideration by the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service on 
Nay 31, 1984. 

• t • 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much, Congresswoman. Mr. Bosco, 
do you have any remarks? 

Mr Boscx}. I have no comments, thank you. 

Ms. Oakar, At this time we would like to hear from Mrjla^ 
Byrnes, Depity •Associate Director for Staffing of the U S, OlFice ot 
Personnel Managen^nt 

STATEMENT OF JAMES L. BYRNES. DEPUTY ASSS(K:IATE DIRECN 
Ttm KOR STAFFING. VJS. OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAC:E- 
MENT 

Ms. Dakar. As you know, Mr. Devine, you are scheduled after 
the unions, but we welcome you to the table as well. 

Mr. Dhvinb. Thank you very much, Madam Chairman. 

Ms. Dakar. I am going to call on Mr. Byrnes first. We don t have 
a prepared statement by you so you can proceed in any way you 
are most comfortable with. . 

Mr. Byrnes. 1 don't have an opening statement. Madam chair- 
woman. 

Ms. Dakar. So we will proceed with questions. 

Mr. Byrnes, will you state your name and title for the record. 
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Mr. Byrnks. My name is James L. Byrnes, I am Deputy Associ- 
ate Director for Staffing, U.S. Office of Personnel Management. 
Ms. Oakah. Would you just pull the mike a little closer. 
Thank you. 

Would you try one more time. 

Mr. Byrn^. JaiiTies L. Byrnes, Deputy Associate EHrector for 
Staffing, U.S. Office of Personnel Management. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. Byrnes, are you the author of the memorandum 
dated May 14, 1984, to Dr. Donald Devine titled "Subject, Pay 
Equity Biir ? 

Mr. BvRNiss. Yes, I am. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. Byrnes, do you have a prepared statement to 
deal with this memorandum in any way? 
Mr. Byrnes. No, I do not. 

Ms. Oakar. Would you describe for this subcommittee your edu 
cational background and the various positions you have occupied 
since graduating from college? 

Mr. Byrnes. I graduated from Duquesne University, attended the 
Delaware Law School, Wilmington, Delaware. Since then I have 
been Executive Director of the Young Republican National Federa- 
tion. I have been a member of the staff of Senator Richard 
Schweiker from Pennsylvania and a member of Secretary 
Schweiker^s staff at the Department of Health and Human Serv^ 
ices, and stayed there under Secretary Heckler for approximately 
10 months before moving to the Office of Personnel Management 
first as Assistant Director for Planning and Evaluation, and then 
as Deputy Associate Director for StaHing. 

Ms. Oakar. How loi^ have you worked for 0PM? 

Mr. Byrn&s. Six months, approximately. 

Ms. Oakar. Do you con'^^der yourself then a career Federal em- 
ployee? 

Mr. Byrnes. If you consider 5 years a career, I suppose so. 

Ms. Oakar. And what type of apoomtment are you under for 
your current position? 

Mr. Byrnes. It is a noncareer SES appointment. Senior Execu- 
tive Service, 

Ms. Oakar. Is this the same type of appointment you had when 
you were at the HHS? 

Mr. Byrnes. No, when * entered the Department of Health and 
Human Services I was a schedule C appointee. 

Ms. Oakar. Would yvxx describe the various duties of your cur- 
rent position with OPM? 

^ Mr. Byrnes. Well, they are very wideranging. The Staffing 
Group handles most of the operative sections of the merit system. 
It includes managing merit selection, testing, and providing agen- 
cies with a list of people to hire for merit petitions in the Govern- 
ment, likewise it also includes analysis of the policira and proce- 
dures behind the staffing system in the Federal Government. 

Ms. Oakar. So when they say that you deal with staffing you are 
making those recommendations, is that right? 
Mr. Byrnes. That is correct. 

Ms. Oakar. Do you believe that offering political advice and de- 
veloping political strategy is part of your r^ponsibilities? 
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Mr. Byrnics. I believe that part of my job b to offer options to 
the Director from which to make proper policy decisions. 

Ms. Oakar. Do you believe they should include political options? 

Mr Byrnes. I l^lieve the Director has to have options to deal 
with any circumstance he would face, certainly Dolitical options. 

Ms. Oakar, Who directed you to become involved in the political 
strategy of this memorandum? 

Mr. Byrnes. The memorandum it&etf, the Director asked me to 
prepare it. He was asking for an imaginative memorandum looking 
at an option and asked me basically to chink as though I was a lib- 
eral Democrat looking at the type of thought that a liberal Demo- 
crat would view 0PM as having in supporting the 

Ms. Oakar. So the Director asked you to think in political terms, 
in other words? 

Mr. Byrnes. He asked me to think as though 1 was 

Ms. Oakar. A liberal Democrat. 

Mr. Byrnes. A liberal Democrat offering reasons why 0PM 
would support H.R. 4599. 

Ms. Oakar. I see. But he didn't ask you to think as a female 
would think or anyone without a political philosophy? It was a lib- 
eral Democrat, is that right? 

Mr. Byrnes. That is right. 

Ms, Oakar, Who do you report directly to in OPM? 

Mr. Byrnes. The Associate Director for Staffing. 

Ms. Oakar. Who is that, please? 

Mr. Byrngs. Mr. Richard Post. 

Ms. Oakar. Was he aware of your memorandum? 

Mr. Byrnes. I don*t believe so. 

Ms. Oakar. Do you usually go above your direct supervisor? 

Mr. Byrnes. Well, at one point I thought I had mentioned to my 
secretary she should send a copy to Post and I vrasn't sure whether 
she knew it was Dick Post or the Washington Post. Certainly it 
ended up there. 

Ms. Oakar. I see. OK. Unbelievable. 

Mrs. Schroeder. Keep a straight faro. 

Ms. Oakar. Have you in the past written other memoranda and 
written to Dr. Devine concerning the use of OPM progmms and re- 
sponsibilities for the implementation of political strategy? 

Mr Byrnes. No, I have written many option memos to the Direc- 
tor offering him policy options to be selected for the operatiw of 
the OfTice of Personnel Management. Being it is a branch of the 
tJovernment, oftentimes governmental policy for some reason 
seems to have political overtones, but that is not a situation that I 
created. 

Ms. Oakar. Do you think your memorandum has political over 
tones? 

Mr. Byrnes. I think it has policy options i'l it that of course 
affect governmental policy. So to that degree, yes. 

Ms. Oakar. Talking about manipulating a Democratic House, do 
you think that involves political overtones? 

Mr. Byrnes. I believe I said rather than allowing the administra- 
tion to be manipulated, this would cause some confusion within the 
I)emocratic House. I notice that the memorandum has a capital H, 
I believe it should have been a small H. 
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Ms. Oarar. You believe what? I am sorry, small 'h " for what? 

Mr. Byrnes In terms of Democratic House. 

Ms. Oakar. And the memorandum has a capital "H"? 

Mr. Byrnes. I believe so. 

Ms. Oakar. Whose fault is that? Your secretary? 
Mr. Byrnes. It could have been mine, it might have oeen my sec- 
retary 8. 

Ms. Oakar. Did you proofread your memorandum? 
Mr. Byrn^. Yes. I am not the most exceptional pnwfreader and 
even those of us at 0PM occasionally make mistakes 
Ms. Oakar. I see. 

Are you. Mr. Byrnes, the individual responsible for coordinating 
and administratmg the current OPM study of the standards proc- 
ess that Dr. Qevine announced in his testimony before this subcom- 
niittee on April 3. 1984, when we were having the firat in a series 
ot hearmgs concerning pay equity? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 

Ms. Oakar. Would you describe your background or expertise in 
standards development and classification or pay systems? Now you 
have worked here 6 mpnths. Do you think thei^ is anything in 
your background that promotes your skills with respect to develop- 
mg these kinds of standards? 

Mr Byrnes. Well, if I was an expert in personnel I would prob- 
ably be a personnel specialist working at OPM. As a member of the 
benior Executive Service my job is to provide general management 
skUls over people who are specialists and that is what we try to do. 

Ms. Oakar. But you yourself are responsible for coordinating 
this and administering this study? 

Mr. Byrnes. That is correct. 

Ms. Oakar. And you consider yourself an expert on this issue? 
Mr Byrnes. As I said, my job is to provide general management 
?Ibii5* If I was an expert I would be in a different job in 

Ms. Oakak. I see. 

So you don't consider yourself an expert? 

Mr. Byrnes. I don't consider myelf an expert in the minutia of 
standards development or staffing, no. 

Ms. Oakar. Are you an expert in political strat^? 
, Byrnes. Not particularly. I guess I would be in Congress if I 
./ was aryexpert in that. 

Ms. Oakar. On April 18, 19«4, you agreed to provide this sub- 
committee with a copy of your memorandum initiating the in- 
house study and the memorandum from Dr. Devine approving this 
study. That was on April 18. Do you recall that meeting? 

Mr. Byrnes. I do recall the meeting, yes. 

Ms. Oakar. To date, however, and despite additional requests 
from my staff this memoranda has not been furnished to the sub^ 
committee and I am now again formally requesting that they be 
delivered to the subcommittee by a p.m. today. Do you think vou 
can do that? j 

Mr. Byrnes. As I recall the meeting, your staff asked for a fair 
amount of paper much of which doesn't exist but I wiil be more 
than happy to provide anything that does exist. 
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Ms» Oakar. Well, what •ny stafT asked you for and what they 
have repeatedly anked you tor under my direction^ was for you to 
supply us with a copy of your memorandum initiating the in-house 
study « speciHcally the memorandum from Dr. Devine approving the 
study. You said you could do that but we have been waiting for 
well over a month for th<^ memoranda. 

Mr. Byrnes, If that is the particular memorandum that you 
want I am sure we can provide that. 

Ms. Oakak, By 5 o'clock today? 

Mr. Byrnes. I think we can do that. 

Ms. Oakar. It has only been 6 weeks or so since we asked. OK? 
(The information follows:) 
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of May f attort affoctiag aagaa. 

* hmKm» Dtavrr, 22 FED Caoaa 959 <I976). fiaaiMr aty ftoopital aaratt 
were pAid Uood oo a aalary acbtdult tbtt asoootlaXly follcaad tbt 
aarkat; oo ttttatios <m« ^d to iotaraal Job tvalattliMi o^ty with 
other city joba. Tbe plaintiff- aaraao of f tied tbt Coort tbalr taa 

job ovtaoatlon oystaa vbich tbt court rtjoctad aayiag tbtro «aa aotblag 
in tbe lav that ro^r^ Job coapariao;^. Ibt dtdaioa aaa baood oo 
tb« pre-Co&tber latarpratatloo of tbo Btaaott Iw tntfa t n t tbat if m pty 
prtcLict did oot violatt tbt EFA. it emot bo board uadar Titlt ?1I* 

* Cottoty of Wttblflftoa v. tentbor, 452 8*8* 161 (I9fil)« tkm Coonty 

of Wathingtoo, Ovmgon paid faaalo JoU ftarto aboat 70Z of tbo aalary 
paid mlk gvanU. Tbt Saprafto Coart daciaira coactrw itMlf «ltb 
cbc ba&fiotL iMMBdaaatf l^iftirar it dttaiadwd tbat abilo tbt Jobo of 
ffiftle ftatlt goardt aort difforaat, tbo Cmaty't mm pay oaraty 
foiiod ooly A 51 pay dlfftrootial bttaaaa tbt too Jobo, Tbo eoMt 
ba!^ ot^ttei M ittrlal at tbt district cMnrt la«al. 
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1977). hM^r. ch« cMrt U m.c b« appUtd in • hcmm~tl«M 



to 



■r. 



.o«tb«r (Taylor Charl.y Brot^. 22 m^C^Jw tSaH '^hU 
co«ld pr.a«,t a d«H,.r to FES If SCT 83 (Saaato E^.;.' SJi ) ^J* 

BISTORT or WASailWTON STATE CASE 

• MMiaagtoo civn ..nric ..l.rla, have «.t haaad oa »rMt rat... 

• In 1973. top MMgaMst p««ltioBa had tmmn evaloatad to brlaa 
•aiaria. cioaer to ..rk.t rata.; .i,abl. p»r incraaaas r..«u,d. 

• f*"""'! «vaIuaciBg ««i.l«-d««loat.d 
JOM aa collared «r}tb aile-daainatad Jobs, and in J 97*. (iovemor 
t».a.^r«^.t.d cp^rabl. ,«,rth .t«dy. TV. «t»dy ^. updated I97t 

1^L^~^^ ±«pl«-«itatlo«. but .ra. ig«,«d by l.gl.Iat«r«. Ray 
r^^S bS^r^ i^l«.«tatlo«. b«t «h«o la offic. rwrn^i 

• In S«pt«iiber 1981. AfsOE filad KOC c«pl,iot charRlns that the 
Stat, v*o;.ted ntl, vn of tb. Cim^ht. Act of a^4 root 
corr«ctln|; disparate la^p^ct on f«ule e«5>loyees. 

• J9B3 lav v«« pwaed to isplaaeiit tl» coi^r«bl« Mrth •v.t** ov,r a 
10 yaat period. 

' Court Judge Jack Tannar ruled State 

bad violated fadatai U». Back pay Mwrd for th« 15.000 affacted 
?ro,!L^*"^f *T Saptaabar 1979; currant a.l.rUa (or «»rker. 
la pr.do.lwnt y t^l. job. vlH be ral.ad by about S225 Dillon; 
total mm will ba about $1 Mlllon. 
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vx, eovEKm£irr akd urxBsm qwop iwrn^rmm 

* ttAO i« curtcaUy mrklsg oa a cqmi^tBhim wQtth •tuAy vhicli will 
mot htt co&pl«t«4 mil 1964« (It Imm co«^ct«4 wi cthmt 
stiidivi CO d«u« ) 

* tfOC 10 1977 cMCr«eCi^ villi iIm iteiloMl iciiwwy ol SdawM 

to ti»#y ^ti i tr « BjmiM co M«l««t« eo«p«r«bl« tronh 1« fM«m« 
or 4iftir«^lc; n^on ip^UvM Ia 1981 ft^port«4 eomwrsbU vortb 
(l.«., this fl^trcMli **«»rli« coasl4«nitlM*). Is 19«), the ISOC 
hmU ImrUgs eo HSf •^«ity • ^rsUaiMfr mutf to vrltUt • 

coi^ri^lc vorth ^Mfttlov i»cl«tetf: 

fM CM 

VnMn't Legal Vimttmm fma BvflnMTSMAdtAliU 

Aw!rlc«D liurvtc AasodatioQ 0,$, Chc^r of Comrco 

WcMD U:«>loye<J MacloiMa Aatodotion of 

NscicmAi CooBioolm cm Vorking VovMrn liaQof«ct«r«rs 
DDL 

AFSCME 

InterMtlMAl Onloo of Eloctrlc*! Vorioro 
CMlition of U^r Qnioa Iteaoo 

KaCIoOAI A00OCl4ltl^ of OfflcO WotkttXf 

CoMu&icjiclofii Workcrt (CW&) 

* Qft^co of Fodofl CoRtf ct Coi^Iiwso Ptogr<M» POt oo4«r tim Cartor 
AMnltcratioD trlod to iMplom tho oat^xAU worth yriodplfl in 
it« sfflrMCivt ACtloo togs for fodoral Motrw^ro. Tbo r^ga mrm 
to tecow offo^lvt 1-29^1, bvt wm stoppotf ^ ctao to«g«o Atelml- 
etr«tlo&. aoviMd r«g« idLtte tbo nwTwriilo votrth ooctioo dropM 

' Mauoaal Co^Att— on giy gteity Cceolitlo* of civil rights m4 
unioo grou^, sonod 1979) d too *o»o4 for oow oyproochoo to 
ttodiog tte klotoric ootalngo ^ttp botoom m mM «om, Aloorltloo 
ood i9hlc«o«*' llMlr ouMogET for elo«l«| thX§ gop Is tlM eooeiqit 
of oquol p«T for co«p«r«blo vork* Major octlirirf thoa for hoo boon 
« notioQjU conloromce bsXil in 1979« 

* Equal Eoploywrct Adyloery Cotmcil (with a grant f roo tho Baaloaoo 
koufidtablo: proparo4 a stu^y to rMpood to tte RIS roport; it 
arguos against coaparaUo wortb* Tito sttt4y cooelodss thst coopoo* 
sation ous: be b««o4 oo a coKblsatloo of wrkot ratos 

» vol ua lion; rollanco on otbtr tach&lqoss to ooMors job oortb 
wiXi produce arbitrary rssalts ^4 hsvs o&dsslriAlo conssgssocss, 
Thr prcfcrrod altorsativo to eoo^rsblo wortb Is tlw oc<»il«nto4 

prOSOtiOD of IMOD* 

* States : U ststoo sow bavo co«pirabio worth lam (Alaska, Artomso, 
Ceorgio* Idaho, Kcotucky, Mains, Marylaad, llaosschi»stts • North 
Dakota, C^L^hoae, Orogoo, South Osii^s* Tmssooos. md H^t tirglnls). 
W<! AS* i uvea ti gat log vhsthar thMo ars coapar^lo vorrh or jMSt fair 

Job cvaiuaixor. klXU. 
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local y o ^ tc nwt aU l ^my Mfmtmm. Court cam frMNmtljp pim41ns is 
BtmM of CoMtCicBt tmd VUcoMin Mid citios o< iM tefftlro. Cb4cato» 
m4 mXiktal|»hU. ( mOg IM leil^ KIOC M^Ulat. o«oiiMt 
Uasmoctofk, OoooocUatc, «i4 Lm Ai^ioImi; it «Uo lMirf«iMa osccoso** 
fully tba dcy of te J^ooo (rollti^ni city «ori(€r«* otrite) 
for oo«|i«robl« oortb tac ro— ■ «) 



I* toftUilt • fttll-fUdgad ccoparytao nortbHTES >y too — AotanlBK m ottMly 
of tlMK FES lQ«icocot m do oot l»vo « coi^oblo worth ifotoo. OM 
coold attonpt to cromto ood lapUmot ooo. 

Mvanto eo< 

' Would pl««se trowon's groiipi and uaiooi* 

* Syit«« would be orbit rory-^-no vay to truly dctcrvliK worth without 
using tbo nork«t. 

* Would incroooa the vlooliafnwcot of Fo^rol color lot iu ccnpr.trison 
irlth tho priiroto ooctor. 

* Would focilitots opplicotioo of coofioroblo worth ocroio tho notloool 



* Coots to Che owppoood bmtfidorioo woold likoly outweigh bonofits. 



2. Maiotoio tbo itotoo ow n ' tirt i no clutogoo i« FES or p«y*^tting oyotow. 
Arguo that om aoaantially has a cM^rablo worth ayam; oor aystaw is 
aiallsr to tho Bey aa4 WllUa syatawa which hswa boaii asad la comparable 
worth emmm9. iC^a^mrmhlm worth advocatoa My argoa with tha raaulcs of 
oor aysc«tt« If wt cheooa this opUoo. wo ahooJd be able to roapood to 
arguwents like thoae raiaad by tynoe Eawo-Cohen of FEW io tmt article 
"CowfMirahle Worth io the Federal Co»r mount— Challenge or Throat "-^-if 
the gowemaont's pay-aettlag syataa is lass diacriwinatory thjw wost 
othars, the govenweat ohoold prowide affirvatiwe aaawers to the following 
foeatiooa: 1) t&ss the FES avar haaa awaloatad for saw bias?; 2) Are fowsle 
federal owployoei better off poat-f£S thaa pre^FCS?; 3) Are wooeo io the 
federal govetwoiefit better off thao woaen io the private sector? We ari> 
aUrtiag to gather data to aaawer thaae ^aarioiis.) 

id van t ago s ^ 

* Laast ccMt io short rua. 
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' Pr«»««t FES is a cBMfi«rAtl« worth »fmum tb*t 4m« ooc pro^c* 
the ''bottdtt Um* nnittXta 4Mlr*d by oM^crsblf worth i^vo€«t«i« 

* Fot«atlAlly vrf oMtly Ia long nm: 

> OfH would ho p«t OB tlM dotomivo otes co ^ora hlo worth aiwocotoo 
i|wo«tioa voUdlcy of TV «d y of oot tigg ofOtMi 

> Vo wovo fM doMr to rolylfig oa aoit oh)«ctiT« «o4 officiant 
mmmm of dototwiwiog :)oh wolwo— tho woftet^Uico. 



3. Modify utmtvm goo— tioko oo dMgoo io FES, hut iMMOo tho rolo of 
writ in eotohliohing poy (throwgh pmf boadias. ^U^Onc stop oyotoa, 
etc. ) and /or coaciauo of forts to dtcraaao horriar* to Joh oatry thoagb 
€X9ao4ing oqnality cf opportaalty (llaltia« cyad aa t i a l ias, iwprovlag 
ivtaraal aobility, ate.) 

AdvCTtafla> 

* Wc taka tb« offmslva, forciag ^^parahia worth adv»catao to attack 
concaptt of wffrlt aad agwality of opportaalty* 

* Vc S9«a ia the dlractioo of a falrar nd wora object!^ pay ayotaa. 
Diaadvaatayi 

' Followlag this option wMld waaa aidaatappiag iMwa oi ralyia« 
sore baavlly an tht waxfcatplaca* 

* Tbio option laavaa mi i^aa to dwrv^i f row co^ o r i hl i worth 
advocataa that OVH racagwiaaa mt Xmmt aowo pr^Lawt with tltt 
pay-aatting ayataa; omem tm adaita to ao iapartact oyatawt w 
f acilitata tbair argwnta. 



^. Hodif 7 ns Witt awrkat farcoa— Cowii^t a fall raviaa ^ FES with tba 
iQtaotion of r«taiaii« haaaf icial aapacta of ayataa «Mla ia c r aaa in g 
rcXlanca «i aorkct, tofothar vitb aatead^ narit «d dacraaaiag harriaro 
at in Option 3. On a parallal track, claarly dasoaatrata tba problm « 
vlth cosparablo worth— aboa that tha aarkat la tte mlj fair nd abjactiws 
aystac in tha long rma, hibUc aactor pay o yac oa^ mxm bait to tba dagraa 
they seek to reflect aarrowadiag aerket forcao. Tbi» optlaa waald addraao 
heaxi on geaaral argwMKate ky cMpttrabla wrath adwocatao« m wall aa aora 
epecific erguaentt against the FZ5. 
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Ms. Oakar. Mr Byrnes, would you fully describe the current 
OPM review of the standards process and indicate when the vari- 
ous phases of the study are scheduled for completion as well as the 
entire review. 

Mr. Byrnes. Let me first put the study in some historical con- 
text. For over KM) years and through 18 administrations both par- 
ties and both sides of the political spectrum, the present job evalua- 
tion system has developed and changed. Once again we at the OPM 
are trying to do a complete reasseasment of the staffing proce», 
not just standards setting but all of it, OPM Staffing Group right 
now is collecting information and developing very preliminary sug- 
gestions as to how the system might be improved* 

Some of the things that we need to consider in the study are the 
classification standards, the qualification standards, the manage- 
ment of our standards pn^fram, the relationship between jch eval- 
uation and pay, relationship between performance and pay, rela- 
tionship between selection and productivity, and the relationship 
between the Federal Government s various jcb evaluation systems. 
I could go on for quit« some time. I cannot specify what approach 
or methodology we are going to be using for this entire study* You 
have to realize that of course this is a huge complicated system. 
For I one-page form, the SF-50, the stardard personnal action 
form that we use, there are over 600 pag^ of guidance in the Fed- 
i^rul personnel manual. 

Ms. Oakar. Right. 

Mr. Byrnes. As the svstem stands now every one of those pages 
is necessary guidance. What we are going to do is develop as much 
information as we can on this huge system that we inherited and 
then try to determine what way to go in trying to improve that 
system. 

^ Ms. Oakar. Let me ask the question £^in and if you don't think 
you can answer it, just say ''I don't think I can answer it/* If you 
would, indicate when the various phases of the study are scheduled 
for completion as well as the entire review. 

Mr. Byrnes. Right now we are in what I would call a diagnosis 
phase similar to a doctor— when we will fmish diagnosis before we 
bc*gin treatment. And when we feel that we have enough informa- 
tion to make rational decisions about which way to go, we will do 

Ms. Oakar. Do you think the entire review will be done in my 
lifetime or yours? 

Mr. BvRNKS. I hope so. Certainly the system has developed over a 
much longer period of time, 

Ms. Oakar. You don't want to give us any target, is it 1 year, 'A 
years, 20 years? 

Mr. Byrnes. I would expect the review to be done by the end of 
this year 

Ms. Oakar My stafT director says that you told my staff that you 
would have it completed in December, is that correct? 

Mr Byrnes. 1 think I just said the same thing I think I said it 
would be completed by the end of this year, 

Ms. Oakar. OK. So your 

Mr. BvKNiCS. In terms of giving you target dates as to which parts 
are going to be completed when, I give that at this time. 
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Ms. Oakar. Can you describe the number of people at the staff 
level currently involved in this study and the progreffi that has 
been made? 

Mr. Byrnes. Certainly, but first let me say that the completion 
date I mentioned would be the completion date for the initial 
phase. 

Ms. Oakar. Wait a minute; run that one by me again. The com- 
pletion date would be 

Mr. Byrnss. I expect that we will have 

Ms. Oakab. Who do you mean by that? 

Mr. Byrnes. I think we will have drafts and initial plans of 
where we want to go by the end of the year. I would hope that by 
then we will have a good idea if Uiere is any bias in the syi^m as 
a part that study. 

Ms. Oakar. So you won't have the complete study done, you will 
have just some phase of it done, is that right? 

Mr. Byrnss. I think that is probably true. 

Ms. Oakar. How many people at the staff level are currently in- 
volved in this study, and what is their progress gmng to be? • 

Mr. Byrnes. In looking at the standards part of this system, 
there are approximately 40 people in our Office of Standards De- 
velopment whu are looking at it. 

Ms. Oakar. Forty people? 

Mr. Byrnss. Rij^nt. 

Ms. Oakar. I see. 

Mr. Bjrmes, in his testimony on April 3, in response to a question 
that was submitted to him. Dr. Devine stated that as part of the 
study the OPM is, and I quote, "comparing the virtues and prob- 
lems of the Federal wage system wiUi those of the General Sched- 
ule and we are examining tix rationale for maintaining them dis- 
tinct systems." Is this conect? 

Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 

Ms. Oakar. Would you fully describe this portion of the study 
and the purpose for its inclusion in the review? 

Mr. Byrnes. I would like to, Congresswoman. Frankly, today i 
came pre|»red to discus iny memorandum to the Director, as 
stated in your invitation, and I really don't 

Ms. Oakar. You. don't want to talk any more about your study? 

Mr. Byrnes. I really didn't come prepared to discuss it in detail, 
m the detail you are looking for. 

Ms. Oakar. Oh. I will ask the questions and maybe you can 
submit them in writing, OK? 

Mr. Byrnes. OK. 

Ms. Oasar. Are you omsidering the possibility of mermng or in- 
tegrating the prevailing rate and general schedule, or seeking legis- 
lation to merge or integrate these clMsifkation and wage systems? 

Mr. Byrnes. Certainly if we were, that would be a prejudgment 
and we would not need to be doing a study. Therefore, that is some- 
thing we will look at but it is not tKNnMthing we are cbtermined to 
do. 

Ms. Oakar. I see. 

Mr. Byrnes, it is my understanding that at a meeting with vari- 
ous union representatives on May 22, Dr. Devine indicated that my 
pay equity bill would require him to initiate such a review, which 
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is not true, and that he was concerned with its impact on the pre- 
vailing rate systam. Yet it now appears that the OPM is proceeding 
with this type of study on its own accord. So it is not my l^klation 
but OPM that determined that it was necessary to review the two 
systems. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bykn^. I am afraid you would have to ask Dr. Devine. I was 
not at that meeting. I really can't say what went on. 

Ms. Oakar. You were not at the meeting? 

Mr. Byrnes. No« I was not. 

Ms. Oakar. Were you aware of the meeting? 

Mr. Byrnes. I was onlv aware of it because the day before a 
member of my staff callecf and indicated they had received inquiry 
from some union members r^arding it. 

Ms. Oakar, But Dr. Devine didn't tell you he was going to carry 
out your memorandum? 

Mr. Byrnes. No. Unfortunately, he has a nasty habit of not 
clearing his calendar through me very often. I've tried to get him 
to correct that but it is rather difficult. 

Ms. Oakar. Sorry. 1 didn't hear you. 

Mr. Byrnes. I have tried to get him to correct that but that is 
rather difficult. 

Ms. Oakar. Once again referring to Dr. Devine's April 3, 1984. 
t^imony, he stated that the in-house review would also include, 
and I quote, ''whether any form of discrimination exists in our clas- 
sification system." Would you fully describe this portion of the 
study and the amount of resources in comi^rison to the total 
review that will be devoted to it? 

Mr. BvRNra. Again, Con|nrerowoman, I came prepared to discus 
my memorandum to the Director which was in the invitation. I am 
not prepared to discuss the specifics of our study. 

Ms. Oakar. OK. I will ask another question and you can submit 
it for the record in writing or whatever you feel prepared to talk 
about, this so-called study you are doing. 

Mr. Byrnbs. I will be more than happy to submit anything I can 
for the record. 

Ms. Oakar. OK, let me ask another one, then. Are you also re- 
viewing the system for its compliance with jmy equity principles 
along the lines of the Hay or Willis evaluations or any other tech- 
niques? 

Mr. Byrnes. Certainly that would be included. We have really 
not excluded any avenues. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. Byrn^ after reading your memorandum of May 
14, how do you expect me or anyone else to have faith in your ob- 
jectivity or the objectivity of the study conducted under your super- 
vision? 

Mr. Byrnes. Again. Congrewwoman, that was merely an option 
that I prop<^ed for Director Devine on a wide-ranging studv. 

Ms. Oakar. Using the language in the option, ''We could create 
disorxler.** Is the purpose erf your memorandum to create disorder 
between women*s groups and unions? 

Mr Byrnes. No, not that at all. I presented that as an option to 
the Director as p<^ible repercussions from certain options. 

Mac Oakar. What does that have to do with comparable worth or 
fmy equity? What does that have to do with the fact that the poor- 
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est person in the country is an older female whose insurance or 
pension is based on her wages when she was younger? Tell me 
what that has to do with it. 

Mr. Byrnes. Again, Congreffiwoman, I was orraenting this look- 
ing at it from the point of view of what would be an argument in 
favor of supporting H.R. 45»9, and from my point of view, thinking 
of an option from the point of view of a liberal Democratic mindset 
that was^ 

Ms. Oakar. Would you have had any other options, had you not 
been a liberal Democrat? 
Mr. Byrnes. Yes, I do. 
Ms. Oakar. What are thme? 

Mr. Byrnes. Again, I would be more than happy to prepare them 
and submit them for the record. CXjviously it is not contained in 
that memorandum. 

Ms. Oakar. In this, right? 

Mr. Byrn^. I don't know, you may have other memoranda I 
don't know about. 
Ms. Oakar. Are you a liberal Democrat? 
Mr, Byrnes. No, not now. 
Ms, Oakar. I see. 

Mr. Byrnes. But coming from a blue-collar Catholic background, 
I know what they think like. 

Ms, Oakar. With regard to the memorandum, Mr. Byrnes, I have 
this series of questions. You state that, and I quote, '*We know that 
a comparable worth system will not work," How do you know this, 
Mr. Byrnes? 

Mr. Byrnes. Well 

Ms, Oakar Have you or OPM conducted any studies in this 
area? 

Mr. Byrnes. I think we know that because, frankly, Congress^ 
woman, nobody can describe what comf^rable worth is. When you 
read the literature on comparable- 
Ms, Oakar, Have you read my bill? 

Mr. Byrnes, Yes, of course. And I have read quite a bit of litera- 
ture on comparable worth. Some people talk about fair job evalua- 
tion, some people talk about fair job evaluation with yjb content 
analysis, some people talk about biasing Job evaluation systems to 
make comparable worth include a sex factor. So what is it, how 
does it work— I don't think anyone can answer that. I think if you 
talked to hundreds of consultants on it, you would get hundreds of 
different answers. 

Ms. Oakar. But you are the person that is in charge. 

Lei me ask you, are you familiar with the States that are doing 
studies in this area? There are 18 of them in the Nation, including 
my own State of Ohio. 

Mr. Byrnes. I am fat liltar with some of them, 

Ms, Oakar. Are the tlovemora off the wall also, for this kind of 
study? 

Mr. Byrnes. Again, I don't know what thev are particularly look* 
ing at. Some of them are looking at fair jdb evaluation which we 
certainly support. But for instance, I notice that your bAll has now 
been amended to delete referen<M to comparable worth and, like- 
wise, you deleted the section that I was con<»med about where you 
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found that result of discriminatory wage*setting processes in the 
Ciovernment right now that there was sex discrimination which 
was presented as a fact in the original bill. 

Ms. Oakar. So you support the amended version of the legisla- 
tion; is that what you are telling the Chair? 

Mr. BvRNiss. No; I am sayii^ I think you much improved it by 
taking out a fmding that there is sex discrimination in the Federal 
Government that your bill was presenting as a fact. 

Ms. Oakar. If you thought it was an improvement, why didn't 
you put that in the memorandum to Dr. Devine, or isn't that 
the 

Mr. Byrnes. Unfortunately, that memorandum was written con- 
cerning H.R. 4599 and I believe it was written before that bill was 
amended. Certainly before I knew the bill was amended. 

Ms. Oakar. We had already approached it before your memoran- 
dum. 

Mr. Byrnes. I was tuA aware of it. That memorandum was writ- 
ten with H.R. irm in mind. 

Ms. Oakar. You don't monitor what the subcommittee that has 
direct relationship with OPM does? 

Mr Byrnes. The 

Ms. Oakar. Do you have anybody? 

Mr. Byrnes. Our Office of Congressional Relations had not in* 
formed me of it at that point. 

Ms. Oakar. Is that their ^? They monitor the hrarings; is that 
it? 

Mr. Byrnes. They tend to do that, ye&. 
Ms. Oakar. I see. 

You also referred to an article which shows how certain stand- 
ards could be manipulated. Do you recall the name and author of 
the article? 

Mr. Byrniss. Yes, I do. The name of the article was "Strategies 
for Creating Sound Bias-Free Jdb Evaluation Plans.*' 
Ms. Oakar. I didn't hear that. 

Mr. Byrnes. '•Strategies for Creating Sound Bias-Free Job Eval- 
uation Plans.** 
Ms. Oakar. By? 

Mr. Byrnes. The author was Helen Remick, Ph.D., Director of 
the Office ^or Affirmative Action, University (rf Washington. 

Ms. 0/ fi. At the top of the memorandum there is a handwrit- 
ten notation. C/Ould you tell us what the word is and who wrote it? 

Mr. Byrnes. I am not aware of any handwritten notation on the 
memorandum. 

Ms. Oakar. Could the staff supply Mr. Byrnes with a ropy? 
Is that your signature, by the way? 

Mr. Byrn^. The signature that appears to be like James L. 
Byrnes, yes, is mine. 
Ms. Oakar. What is that, s-a-r or y? 

Mr. Byrnes. You might ask the person from whom you obtained 
this memorandum because I have no id^. 
Ms. Oakar. You are not aware of what that says? 
Mr. Byrnes. No. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. Byrnes, did you have any conversations with Dr. 
Deviue or anyone else concerning the memorandum after you 
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wrote it? You have already told the subcommittee he directed you 
to prepare something, thinking in terms of being a hberal Demo- 
crat, whatever that means. I think we wish we didn't have that 
term sometimes ourselves, we Democrats. Did you have any conver- 
sations with Dr, Devine or anyone else concerning the memoran- 
dum? 

Mr. BvRNKS. I am sure I had conversations with him afterwards, 

Ms. Oakar. After you wrote it? 

Mr. Byrnks. Between May 14 and this morning, yes. 

Ms. Oakar. Did you have any conversations with him before 
May 22? Do you think he read your memorandum after about a 
week, 8 days? 

Mr. Byrnes. I don't know when he read the memorandum. 

Ms. Oakar. Do you recall when you had conversations with him? 

Mr. Byrnes. I>o I recall them? 

Ms. Oakar. Yes. 

Mr. Byrnes. Some of them, 

Ms. Oakar. Was it several days after you wrote the memoran- 
dum or before, or more or less? 

Mr. Byrnes. I am sure I probably talked with him on the I4th 
and several dozen times between the 14th and the 22d. 

Ms. Oakar. Did you ever talk to him about the memorandum in 
that period? 

Mr Byrnes. I don't believe so, I talked to him about pay equity, 
of course. 

Ms, Oakar. You are before the subcommittee so, you know, truth 
is really important here. 
Mr. Byrnes. I understand. 

Ms. Oakar. Did you ever talk to him between the 14th and 22d 
about the memorandum? 
Mr Byrnes. Oh, of course. 
Ms. Oakar. Of course. 

Mr. Byrnes, in his testimony before this subcommittee on April 
3. Dr. Devine stated that he considered the current Federal job 
evaluation wage system to be fair and equitable and in your memo- 
randum you term the classification systems as confusing and inefti- 
cient. Which is it since it can't be both? 

Mr Byrnes. Well, our 

Ms. Oakar. Do you agree with Dr. Devine or do you agree with 
your memorandum? 

Mr. Byrnes. I said before, Congresswoman. this was an option 
that I was proposing. I don't nere^rily believe everything in the 
memorandum. I am talking about 

Ms. Oakar. What part of the memorandum don't you believe in? 

Mr Byrnes. Again, I am presenting an option from one particu- 
lar point of view. 

Ms. Oakar. You said you don't necessarily believe in parts of the 
memorandum. Which part don't you believe in? 

Mr Byrnes. I said I was presenting this as an option and I think 
that is what it is. I think there are problems \vith our system, cer- 
tainly. Whether sex bias is one of them I don't think anyone knows 
right now. 

Ms. Oakar. That is the purpcBe of the study, isn't it? 
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Mr. Btrnks. Right Certainly one of the purposes of our study, 
th^t b correct. 

Ms. Oakak. Mr. Byrnes, obviously your memorandum has serious 
implications oHM»minff Hatoi Act vii^ttcHis ckbst in- 
fringements on title V^the Code of Federal Regulatk>ti9. ^wcifical- 
ly, section 1001.735-201, whidi states, "An emvAaye^ shall avoid 
any action whk^ might result in or create the cqip^urance losing 
complete independence or impartiality or affeoting adversely the 
confMence of t)ie public in the integrity of Government" 

Equally important ycNir omduct in my opinion doncmirtrates in- 
cieiUble irreepoiisibili^ when someone of your stature would rec- 
ommend manipulating a classificatkm flgnrtem that affects over 1 
million wtmien and men, for politk»l imrposes. 

Mr. Byrnes, doyou think you violated tte Hatch Act? 

Mr. Btrnks. That is certainly why I wrote the paper as an 
(^on, to assure that the IXrector was presented with wide-ranging 
captions and without violating any law. 

Ms. Oakas. You (km't think you violated the law? 

Mr. Bybnu. (X course not 

Ms. Oakar. And so you belwve that the simit oi Uiis memoran- 
dum is a legitimate optimi— attempting to create "disorder, manip- 
ulation, irrationality' —1 am quoting from your words— "ridiculous 
ctmcepto, dividiifi we white-collar and Uiw<oIlar uni<H». refer- 
ring to women wiw suf^rt pay equity as— I imagine you refer to 
them as— "radical feminists. Do you feel tibat that was in the 
spirit of the Hatch Act conforming to it? Is that ri^t? 

Mr. BvRNK. Well, if you recall. Madam Oudrwoman, the Direc- 
tor asked me to come up with a liberal D^nocrat's view of why 
OPM would support Hit 4599. Cntainly those were about the only 
reascms I could think of to ciane up with that type of reasming. 

Bis. Oakar. Do you think Dr. Devine vidated any law? 

Mr. Byrnbs. By asking me 

Ms. Oakar. By aaking you to iH«pare a memorandum i»et««ung 
you w«re a libera] Democrat 

Mr. Byrnks. I was w^ed to mepare a uMmorandum givii^; hun 
all the options for policy decisions. I think every agency head in 
this Government does that probaUiy dosens <rf times a day. 

Ms. Oakar. Could you divorce this so-called opticm ftum pohtical 
strategy? 

Mr. Btrnbs. Certainly it is an ^ion that if we were interested 
in purmiing we wmild have felt dinerratly about H.R 4^ and the 
new bill HJt 5680. 

Ms. Oakar. You don't feel Dr. Devine followed any of your strat- 
e& i'.i the memorandum? . . .„ j 

Mr. Byrnks. I believe he is m record as opponi^ both bills, and 
certainly my memorandum presents a diffemit oi^on f«r his can- 

Ms. Oakar Dividing union against union? , 
Mr. Byrnks. As I said, when you are toying to catns up with a 

rtrategy from the point of view a liberal Democrat ytni <rften say 

funny things. 

Ma. Oakar. Do you think the President of the United States 
knows altout your memorandum? 
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Mr. Byrnes. Oh. I gueas in my wildest fantasies I would like to 
think I was that important, but I deubt whether he took the time. 
Ms. Oakar. Do you know if he knew of it? 
Mr. Byrnes. No, I don** know. 

Ms. Oakar. Do you know if David Stockman knows of it? 
Mr. Byrnes. Assuming they both read the Post, I assume they 
know about it. 

Ms. Oakar. Have you ever talked to Mr. Stockman about it? 

Mr. Byrnes. No. I have never talked to Mr. Stockman at all. 

Ms. Oakar. And ' ^ou nev6r talked to anyone in the White House? 
No one admonishea you or asked you what ycmr dral was, why you 
wrote it? 

Mr. Byrnes. I have not talked to anyone in the White House 
about the memorandum, no. 

Ms. Oakar. Have you talked to anyone else in Government with 
the exception of Dr. Devine or your immediate staff about it? 

Mr. Bysnes. I have to admit I have gotten a few phone calls 
about it since the Post article, so I have talked to other people* 

Ms. Oakar. Other members of the administration? 

Mr Byrnss. Yes, 

Ms. Oakar. Who are they? 

Mr. Byrnes. Frankly, just friendi> of mine that I happen to know 
called in to say they saw my name in the newsfmper. But it cer- 
tainly didn't involve strategy, though. 

Ms. Oakar. Who are the friends? Are they employees of the ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. Byrnes. Some of them. I received calls from a number of 
people; some of them work in Government, some outside of Govern- 
ment. 

Ms. Oakar. What agencies do yoxur friends work for? 

Mr. Byrnes. They work for quite li few agencies. 

Ms. Oakar. Is the President your 

Mr. Byrnes I didn't (mrticularly keep a of who called. 

Ms. Oakar. Can you recall who they were? 

Mr. Byrnes. I suppose I could recall some of them but I hardly 
see where that has any relevance about who I talked to rt^arding 
my memorandum to Dr. Devine. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. Byrnes, do you consider liberal Democrats anti- 
labor? 

Mr. Byrnes. That is a good question. I suppose to the degree that 
some of their policies, in my opinion, adverseiey afTect blue collar 
and white collar labor union people, I amid say yes, but, again, 
those are policy disagreements that I might have that frankly have 
very little bearing on the memorandum. 

Ms. Oakar. Since you were asked to think like, "a liberal Demo- 
crat," why don't you deflne for the subcommittee who a liberal 
Democrat is? 

Mr. Byrnes. Well, I suppme someone along the line of yourself 
or maybe Mr. Feinstein of the other subcommittee 
Ms. Oakar. Mr. Who? 
Mr. Byrnks. Mr. Feinstein. 
Ms. Oakar. Oh, the economist. 

Mr. Devine. No, the fellow creeping bark thprp behind the desk. 
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Mr. Byrnes. As a matter of fact, I believe the Director used his 
name when he asked me to come up with the o|AiOn. 

Ms. Oaear. Do you think I am liberal on abortion issues? 

Mr. Byrnbs. I don't know, Congresswoman. 

Ms. Dakar. Why don't you look up my record? I* might change 
your mind. 

Mr. Byrnbs. If I do an option for the Director concerning abor- 
tion, I certainly would. 

Ms. Dakar. Giving an example of somebody like myself and Mr. 
Feinstein, givii^ him notoriety. 

Mr. Byrnbs. fam sp^diing m the context, of omrse 

Ms. Dakar. Would a liberal Democrat be someone who wants the 
issue of fairness with respect to pay as part of their agenda? 

Mr. Byrnbs. I think everyone would want that I am speaking m 
terms of the theory or lack of theory comparable worth as em- 
bodied in H.R 4^; that's what this option addressed. 

Ms. Dakar. I am just trying to under^nd who you think of 
when you think as a liberal Democrat, as Dr. Devine told you to do 
in the menKH^ndum. 

Mr. Byrnes. Again I guess I think of Andy Feinstein. 

Ms. Dakar. Do you have any ctefinition beyond an mdividual? 

Mr. Byrnes. I think the thinking would be similar to what is em- 
bodied in my memorandum as to why OPM wmld support H.R. 
4599. 

Ms. Dakar. Can you offer any justification for yowr conduct to 
this subcommittee? 

Mr. Byrnes. I am merely trying to respond to your questions as 
well as I can, Mwiam Chairwoman. 

Ms. Dakar. Are you proud of this memorandum? 

Mr. Byrnes. I did the memorandum only because I was told to do 

it 

Ms. Dakar. Are you proud of the memorandum? Would you have 
liked to have seen it carried out? 

Mr. Byrnes. I presented it as an option. If I would have liked to 
have seen it earned out, I think OPM's poution on the bills would 
be different. It is a ^licy option and that is all. 

Ms. Oaxar. a policy option? . . ,^ , 

Mr. Byrnes. It would be wrong for me to ask the Director of 
OPM to make a decision without giving him all of the possible 
policy options. 

Ms. Dakar. Mr. Bosco. 

Mr. Bosco. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

Mr. Byrnes, I must say that in some ways I sympathize with you 
especially for a couple of reasons. Ordinarily when Mr. Devine is 
here the Republican members are here to give him some comfort, 
but apparently they have decided to give this hearing the 10-foot- 
pole treatment. ^ . 

Second. I sympathize because, if anything, your tesUmony shows 
that there is unfairness to men in the Federal work force as well. 

I can't imagine a worse order to be given to any employee than 
to be forced to think like a liberal Democrat, especially when it ap- 
pears that you are not one. ..... 

But I want to say this, that I think that if I could read behind 
the lines in your memo. I don't think your testimony is credible 
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that this just happenn to be an option that you were asked to come 
up with some ideas of how a liberal Democrat mii^ht view OPM in 
this light and you were presenting your director with one way of 
doing that. 

It appears to me that you had a brainstorm here, that you got to 
work and you thought this presents an excellent opportunity to 
divide people one against another, unions against radical feminist 
groups, employees apparently against their employers, unions 
against unions, and you end the memo by saying this situation pre- 
sents opportunitira that we should not ignore. 

That doesn't sound like an option. That sounds like a bit of 
advice. 

What caused you to tell Dr. Devine that these are opportunities 
that we should not ignore? Doesn't that go from being an option to 
more or less being advice? 

Mr. Byrnks. No, any option I would give the Director I would 
give a recommendation section. Ortainly any option that you look 
at you have to present the pnm and the cons, and I think that is 
what I was doing. 

Mr. Bosco. So this is the rea>mmendation section of your memo, 
that although the simple dbjective option that you are presenting, 
of pitting one group against another over this issue, could be con- 
sidered just your job, and what Dr, Devine asked you to do, t\w rec- 
ommendation section says that we should go ahead and do it, 
right? 

Mr. Byrnks I said it is a dangerous course and it might change 
the nature of the whole debate on comparable work. 
Mr. Bosro. Why is it a dangerous course? 

Mr. BYRNii:s. I think this hearing is evidence as to why that 
option might have been a dangerous onirse. 

Mr. Bosfxi. What is dangerous about it? The recommendation 
that you pit groups against each other and the fact that you wrote 
this on government stationery? 

Mr. Byrni:h. I consider this to be a policy option. 

Mr Bcis<-(>. What is dangerous about the policy option? What 
would you say is dangerous about it? 

Mr. Byknics. Well, £is I said, in any policy option there are prm 
and cons 

Mr B<>KC*<). But most policy options aren't necessarily attendant 
with danger. There may be pros and cons. What is dangerous about 
your recommendation? 

Mr. Byrn!^. Well, frankly, Congressman, any policy option at 
OPM appears to be a dangerous course. 

Mr. Bcxs<t>. V^ery clever. That sounds like Dr. IXrvtnv^ » miswer 
^lecially given that he just whispered in your ear 

lA*t me ask for a serious answer on your part. What is dangerous 
about your recommendation? 

Mr. Byrni-is. 1 just answered that question, Congressman. 

Any pohcy option has with it an element of danger. Certainly 
this one would have one since I am appc^aring to say we should sup- 
p<;rt II R. irm. 

Mr Bosc c). And for what reason? 

Mr. BYRNi-rs That is contained in the memo. 
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Mr. BcwKXi Why don't you paraphrase it? For what reason are 
you sayinK you should support this mrasure, because you beheve in 
the measure or because you think it would pit people against each 
other? 

Mr. Byrnes. Because it would show the comparable worth thwry 
or theories or lack of theories whatever that might be, to be just 
that— all form and very little substance, or at least confusing sub- 
stances. 

Mr. Bosco. And you feel that you could use this measure to pit 
groups against each c^her, feminists against labor unions, labor 
unions against labor unions, liberal Democrats against conservative 
Democrats, or Republicans, isn't that the dangerous part of what 
you are recommending? 

Mr. BvRNKS. I would amsider that to be the result of a compara- 
ble worth type of system. That is what I am saying in the memo. 

Mr. Boscx>. No, you are not saying that. You are not saying that 
comparable worth will do this, therefore it is a bml idm. 

You are saying OPM can and should do this and that is why it is 
a dangerous idea. 

Mr. Byrnks. I am saying if we support the bill, if it is enacted, 
this is what would happen. 

Mr. Bosco. I have to ask you to be more specific. 

You are writing a memo that you say we can use this bill to pit 
groups against each other. You are saying that we should not 
ignore that opportunity and you are saying, of course, this is a dan- 
gerous course to take. 

Now, I am asking you why is it a dangerous course to take? 

Mr. Byrnks. Again, any policy option would have these dangers. 
What I am saying is, from my point of view, the reasons we would 
support the bill if it was enacted, this is what would result. 

Mr. Bofico. It seems to me then that would be a danger of the bill 
rather than the danger of any course of action you might take on 
the bill. 

Mr. Byrnes. Well, at the time I certainly knew that Director 
Devine was leaning very strongly against supporting the bill. 

Mr. Bosay Is your position at OPM, would you say, mostly a po- 
litical one or are you asked to come up with political sui^estions or 
solutions to 

Mr. Byrnks. 1 am asked to come up with policy options. 

Mr. B<>s(x>. Well, I might say that at least in my opinion I thmk 
that you could better use what is obviously a great deal of intelli- 
gence to come up with options that may give us a more positive 
way of looking at these matters rather than using Government 
time, stationery, and your own energy to come up with ways of pit- 
ting people against each other. 

It is not my feeling that that is the purpose of any of our work 
with Government, to pit groups against each other and it seems to 
me that comparable worth— I haven't decided in my own mind 
whether I support or would support legislation along those lines, 
but I don't think I could come to that conclusion by pitting people 
against each other. 

Mr. Byrnes. CongresEman, 1 assure you that m<»t of my policy 
options are very dull and mundane and don't make very interest- 
ing reading in the newsjiaper. 
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Ms. Oakar Are you kidding? 

Mr. Bc^XK I have to commend you for at Wi%st in this inntance 
breaking that habit. 
Thank you. Madam Chairman. 
Ms. Oakar. Thank you, Mr. Bosco. 
Mrs. Schroeder. 

Mrs. Schroeder. I would iike to pursue this policv option a little 
further because I don*t understand how you call that a policy 
option. It looks to me like a political option. The policy is dealing 
with comparable worth. TTie way I read your menui, you have de- 
cided that comparable worth is a bad idea and what you are doing 
is a political strategy as to how to play a game with something you 
think is a bad idea. 

Mr. Byrnes. It is a policy option in dealing with the coni^uenc- 
es of thc^ options. 

Mrs. Sc^hroeder. You are calling it policy, but I think maybe it is 
politics, instead. If you look at the law, obviously you are not al- 
lowed to use appropriated funds to do political memos. But calling 
it a policy option doesn't make it a policy option. I think it is a flat- 
out political option, because you are admttti^ in the memo you 
don*t think comparable worth is a good id^. You can put the studv 
together and use it to pit all these group and tie what you call 
liberal Democrats m knots, is that right? If that isn't political, I 
don't know what is. 

Mr Byrnrs. Clearly we oppo^ the bill If this was such a good 

policy option, maybe we would leave 

Mrs. Sthroeder. But you pretend like you are going to be for it, 
right, and do the study and then skew the study- 
Mr. Byrnk^. Nowhere in there do I suggest skewing the study. 
All I am saying is that comjmrable worth, whatever that creature 
might be. can't really describe adequately what we have to do in 
the Federal Government. So is it fair jc* evaluaticm? What type of 
fair job evaluation? Is it job content analysis? Everyone in compa- 
rable worth seems to be coming up with a different idea of what it 
is. 

Mrs. S( hroeder. Earlier you said you did not know whether or 
not there was sex bias in the Federal system because you would 
have to have a study, right? 

Mr. Byrni^. I said I don't know whether there is sex bias and 
that is why I objected to 45^9 because it came to the conclusion, 
fmding as a fact, that there was sex bias in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mrs. ScHROKOER. We had long hearing on it, but we have also 
introduced a new bill saying we will do a study on it. You dcm*t 
know, and so we would have to do a study and you would be the 
one in charge of the study, right? 

Mr. Byrnes. I am in change of a study now that is looking at 
that question, among others. 

Mrs. Schroeder. So here we are with this sex bias issue. Do you 
not think that is an important issue? 

Mr. Byrnes. Of course I think it is an important issue. I think it 
is so important that we shouldn't conclude that there is sex bias in 
our system and put it in law in the form of an act of Congress. 

Mrs. Schroeder. We are not. We are asking for a study. 
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Mr. BvRNKH. This memo was written concerning a bill that said 
that. U said we find as a fact there is discrimination. 

Mrs. ScHROEOKR. No, it was dealing with a study. 

Mr. Byrnes. I can quote from the bill. It says Congress finds that 
as a result of these discriminatory wage differentials resulting 
from discriminatory wage-setting practices. That wasn't stated as a 
thesis in the bill, it was stated as a fact. 

Mrs. St'HROEDER. I yield to the gentlewoman. 

Ms. Dakar. Your memoranr^um is dated May 14. We had already 
amended the bill. Did you kn' w that? 

Mr. BvRNiiS. I did not kno** that, and I don't think that you can 
say that I did. 

Ms. Oakar. What is your salary? Tel! this subcommittee what 
you make here. What your salary? 
Mr. BvRNKS. $r»9,(KK) and change 

Ms. Oakar. You are in charge of a study and you don't know 
what the subcommittee is doing on a bill that you criticize? 

Mr. Byrnes. I have just been informed that the markup was on 
May 15, (bngresswoman, by our Ck)ngres8ional Relations officer. 

Mrs. Sc'HROEDKR. Let me go back to the point where you said you 
were not talking about skewing the study. "If the Oakar bill 
passes, it would be a tremendous opportunity for OPM to develop a 
real comparable worth system and snow how preposterous it would 
be." Those are loaded words as far as I am (X>ncerned. 

'The Federal (lOvernment's classification system, which OPM 
has been trying to change for many years, is confusing and ineffi- 
cient in any event, so a little more irrationality wouldn't hurt that 
much." That is not cute from my standpoint. And it goes on. "but 
it would show a clear picture to the private sector about how ridic- 
ulous the concept of com|mrable worth is and that in fact it is only 
job discrimination." To me, that sounds like skewing the study. 

Mr. BYRNfS. No, I think it says exactly what it says. It says that 
any comparable worth s3^tem would eventually come up with that 
type of a result and it would show it to be jdb discrimination. That 
is why I have sent to the Director an article that was pitHX)mpara- 
ble worth that basically showed how to bias fair job evaluation sys- 
tems to come out with the goals that they want, equal pay for 
men's and women's }ok» regaixlless of the content. 

Mrs S< HROEDER. What I would think if I were Director Devine, 
you are the person who is going to oversee the study and you are 
saying. 'Let's go along with this. We can fix them and we can save 
the private sector from this ridiculous idea and put this to bed once 
and for all." I think it is political and is n<rt a policy option. You 
say, "We have an opportunity, only in this case it will be under 
vour control "—meaning Dr. Devine— "so we are going to control 
this and have this objective study. We will call it objective, wink, 
wink"" and someone got to the memo first. It sounds like skewing 
the studv. 

I want you to tell me a bit about radical feminists. What are 
tht)He groups? 

Mr Byrnks. Again, in the context of the memorandum, it would 
be the people who were proposing the comparable worth system, 
whatever that might be. 

Mrs Sf'HROXDEK Maureen Reagan. Jill Ruckleshaus. 
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Mr. Byrnbs. 1 am not going to get into 

Mrs. ScTHROEDEK. Peggy Heckler. Olympia Snowe. 
Mr. bvRNEs. I used to work for Mrs. Heckler. I would doubt that 
she 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Was she a radical feminist? Is that why you 
left? 

Mr. Byrnes. I don't think so. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Elizabeth Dole. You don't want to say who you 
think they are, but you know who they are? 

Mr. Byrn^. I am certainly not going to characterize anyone in 
those terms there, but I think the Director got my clear meaning 
in the policy option. 

Mrs. ScHROEOER. But isn't it really still a political option? Aren't 
you saying to the EHrector, "There are radical feminists," which I 
assume you think are Democrats; there are unions which you think 
are Democrats and this is a great opportunity to pit Democrats 
against Democrat^;? 

Mr. Byrnk». This is a policy option why we would support H.R. 
4rm given the liberal Democratic mindset and these are the re- 
sults. 

Mrs. Sc:hroeder. But you are not supporting it in good faith? 

Mr. Byrnes. I can't support every option in good faith that I give 
the Director. Many of them are contradictory. Of course, I can't 
support every option in good faith 

Mrs. Schrofder. I find it amazing that you can be so playful 
with this. 

Mr. Byrnes. I don't find it amazing to give the Director policy 
options that span the spectrum. 

Mrs. ScTHROEDER. It seems to me it is a political option, it doesn't 
HfMn the spectrum at all. The spect<-um is only in one direction and 
that IS how we skew this and try and cawe chaos on the liberal 
Cfmocratic side rather than how we deal with real sex discrimina- 
turn and find out if it is truly there. If it were race discrimination 
or religious discrimination in the Federal (Government, would you 
come up with the same thing? 

Mr. Byrnes. I would give the Director the vast spectrum of 
policy options. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. You don't think it is incumbent upon the Feder- 
al (Government to be nondiscriminatory on the tmsis of raw, or sex? 

Mr. Byrnes. Of course I do, but that is irrelevant to the fact that 
I have to give the Director brrad policv options. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. You have to give him that because he asks for 
it, he tells you to think like a liberal Democrat You are saying, "I 
only answer to the captain of the ship," right? 

Mr. Byrn^. I have a habit of doing what the Director asks me to 
do just as I am sure your staff does what you ask them to do. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. You are career, right? You are not in the politi- 
cal part of theSES 

Mr. Byrnes. 1 am a noncareer Mnior executive. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Why does he ask you to think like a liberal 
Democrat? Does he think you are one? 

Mr. Byrnes. You will have to ask him that. I don't know. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Didn't you also do the memo on Federal Em- 
ployee Attitude Survey and how to skew that? 
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Mr. Byrnks. No. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. You didn't have anything to do with the Feder- 
al Employee Attitude Survey? 
Mr. Byrnes. Yes. 
Mrs. ScHROEDRR. You did? 

Mr. Byrnes. I had been in the Office of Planning and Evaluation 
when that particular survey was made. 

Mrs. ScTHROEDER. And what did you do with it? 

Mr. Byrnes. We published the results. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Did you laave a few things out? 

Mr. Byrnes. No. As a matter of fact, I believe your staff diitained 
all the Questions and all the answers. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. I believe they did and I believe they were a 
little distressed with the emphasis. They found it to be maybe a 
little skewed. Do you think you are neutral and fair in how you 
proceed? 

Mr. Byrnes. Absolutely. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. That is an interesting perception. What if the 
Director had told vou to think about Federal employment policies 
as a woman? You have menticmed your secretary a lot. How do you 
think a woman in the Federal Government would feel about 
making sure that sex bias was eliminated? 

Mr. Byrnes. I think any woman in the Federal Ckwemment 
wmild support fair iob evaluation and equal pay for equal work and 
that is certainly what we support at the Omce of Personnel Man- 
agement. 

Mrs. ScHROFOER. Comjwrable pay for cmnparable work, right? 

Mr. Byrnes. I don't understand what tJiat means, Congresswom- 
an. I understand what is in the statute. I understand equal pay for 
equal work and that is what we are trying to enforce and ensure. It 
is a system designed to exclude bias on the basis of sex, race, na- 
tionality or anv other factors. That is what we are trying to prefect 
and preserve. We are not trying to put emphasis on one factor in a 
jc* evaluation system as the proponents of comparable worth want 
us to. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. With your tockground in personnel, you know 
comi^rable worth has been going on in personnel for years and 
years with desk audits and everytnin^ else, that that is n(A a new, 
radical, feminist, whatever it is, position. Comparable worth has 
been there for a long time and it was utilized by the courts in 1%4 
when we did away with race discrimination. It *sn*t as precise as 
mathematics, b c it has become much more precise through the 
long usage by those of us who labor in the vineyards there. 

Mr. Byrnes, if it has been around for such a long time, I would 
be interred to kno^wl^ it was taken out of ymir bill. 

Mrs. SoiROEDER. we are talking about studying to Tigure out 
how to do it. Is there dtis^thing wrong with the study? 

Mr. Byrnes. It'^ias^teen around for years but we don*t know how 
to do it; but you have to look at a study. It seems to be very confus- 

firs. ScHROKDER. You know why you do the study first. You do 
the study first because you have got to find the magnitude of the 
problem, where it is worse and how you phase the problem out. Ob- 
vbusly you can't do \k overnight. 
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Mr Byrnes. Where what is worse? 

Mrs. Si^HROEDER. You don't just mandate it. You have to study it 



Mr. Byrnes. It sounds like you are still assuming that there is a 
sex bias in the Federal work force which is in H.R. 4599. 

Mrs. Sc^HROEDER. And you think there is none? 

Mr. Byrn^, I think there is no evidence of it. If there is, you 
should have left the language of H.R. 5680 the same way it was in 
H R. 

Mrs. ScHROEDER. Did you read the transcripts of the hearings we 
had a couple of years ago? 

Mr. Byrnes. 1 have not read the entire text. 

Mrs. Sc'HROEDER, I wish you had because I think you would un- 
derstand what we are targetting, I hope you lopk at the different 
States— the (^uncil on Stites meets in Colorado, and they are very 
concerned and moving on this, and we shouRlook at other coun- 
tries. I know Australia has moved on this and they have closed 
their pay comparability gap to 85 cents. Everybody has found it in 
other places and we are trying to be reasonable and work on it, 

Mr. Byrnes And that is why we at 0PM are on our own looking 
at the system to determine if there is any sex bias or any bias in it. 

Mrs. Si HROEiiKH. Would you be shocked if I told you I don't trust 
you? I think it is a waste of the taxpayers* money to have you look 
at this system 

Mr. Byrnes. If you think it is a waste for people to look at the 
possibility of sex bias, then you might want to withdraw the legis- 
lation. 

Mrs. Sc HROEDER. I don't have trouble with people, but I have 
trouble with people who don't understand the difference between 
policy and politics. I think you are playing politics, 

Mr Byrnes. Well, if that's your interpretation. Congressman 
there's nothing I can say about that. All I can tell you is that it is 
a policy option. 

Ms. Oakar Well. I really am amazed. I just think that you are 
an intelligent enough human being to know better than that and I 
am just surprised that you sit there saying that, because when you 
read this thing through, the policy we are talking about is sex- 
based discrimination and you even admit you don't know if it is 
there b€»cause we haven't done a study and without any of those 
facts in front of you, you go off on a tangent on how you are going 
to manipulate and skew this thing. That is politics. 

Mr, Byrnes That is why we're doing our study. What we are 
trying to do is buitd a system worth having, a complete staffing 
system We are not going to just look at one facet of it, I know the 
system is hu^e and complicated and it has inconsistencies. We 
want to improve that If there is any sort of bias in our job evalua- 
tion system, we want to do something about it. 

Mns Sc HKoKOKH What are you going to do about it? Use it to pit 
women against unions? That is what you are saying. 

Mr Byrnes I said this would be a reason for 0PM to support 
H R. i^fW looking at it from the perspective that Dr. Irvine asked 
me to look at it 
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Mre. ScHROKDKR Well, it is certainly not the kind of top-level ci- 
vilian neutral management that we envisioned and I am really- 
very sorry to hear your testimony. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Oakah. Thank you, Congresswoman. 

I just have several other questions. . 

Do you consider manipulating Federal workers a policy option.' 

Mr. Byrnes. No. That is certainly why I opposed H.R. 4599. 1 be- 
lieve a comparable worth system would inevitably dictate that we 
manipulate our job evaluation system. 

Ms. Oakar. Let me ask you, to make sure that I understand, you 
do not consider this memorandum political. Is that correct? 

Mr. Byrnes. I consider it to be a policy option. 

Ms. Oakar. Let me read from it. I am an old English teacher. I 
believe language says it best. Here is a direct quote in your fourth 
paragraph; a simple sentence- ... 

'The political possibilities of this situation should not be under- 
estimated." Hien you go on to talk about the administration and 
the Democratic House. What do you find nonpolitical about that 
sentence? 

Mr. Byrnes. Again, it is a policy option. 
Ms. Oakar. To be political? 

Mr. Byrnes. No. it is a policy option. ,. - , 

Ms. Oakar. What is the meaning of the sentence "The politjcal 
possibilities of this situation should not be unu^ restimated ? 

Mr. Byrnes. Unfortunately 

Ms. Oakar. What is the meaning of that sentence? 

Mr. Byrnes. Policy options often have overtones m this town. 

Ms. Oakar. What is the meaning of the words "political possibili- 
ties" in this sentence? . 

Mr Byrnes. Again what we have to consider is what would 
happen if a bill such as H.R. 4599 would have been supp.»rted by 
OPM and enacted into law. . 

Ms. Oakar. What is the meaning of the words "political possibili- 
ties"? Where do you say policy in that sentence? 

Mr. Byrnes. I don't believe the word "policy is in that sentence. 

Ms. Oakar. That is correct. The word "political" is. isn t it? 

Mr. Byrnes. That doesn't make it a political option. It is a policy 
option, that if it has „ _ 

Ms. Oakar Why do you refer to the House of Representatives as 

a Democratic Houw? 
Mr. Byrnk. As I said before, Congresswoman. that should have 

been a small "h". . , . x ». • i. o 

Ms. Oakar. And it was your secretary s fault. Is that right .' 
Mr. Byrnes. I didn't say that. 
Ms. Oakar. You didn't? 

Mr. Byrnes. But if you think 80 ..... i. . 

Ms. Oakar. You don't feel you violated the Hatch Act.' Is that 

correct? . . . i- 

Mr. Byrnes. Absolutely not. I don t consider presenting policy op^ 

tions as a violation of any law. 

Ms. Oakah. And you consider the words 'political possibilities 
to mean policy options? 
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Mr. BvRNfs. I consider it to be a facet of the policy optwns. Our 
presence here today indi(»ite9 that. 

Ms. Oakar. I am going to ask unanimous content that Mr. 
Byrne's memo, the l^pderal Employee Attitude Survey, also be in- 
ducted in the record. 

Thank you very much. 

[The information follows:] 
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fEAS III t>et«rt»intng Cb««gt Iti E»|>loy«« 

Jmmmu h* Byrfsfiit^ Astii slant Director 
for fl«nnin|^ m\\4 Ev«iu«tion 

Donald J. ()irvlnff' 
mtcctor 



1^ thsL ih« Pr^Hmnnrv H^port Pfi Fh«M 1 of Che F«4«r«X teploy«« AtClcudv 
Surv«y has h««n publlchvd, are |»9^oc««4lng ^th farther acMilyst* of the data 
«i>d Arc «9«iatin|| ptogr«« officci^ In ipcorporat tiig Ihv 4mtm into chelr ch«pt«r« 
of the CSHA «vaXvatloti report. We arc al«i bttgl&nSiag our analyiiia worU In 
pr«p«r«tiOfi for the FtAS report to hm publlahcMl in SefCcaher^ 

In or4<r Co provide for « coffvintent epfiTOVCh to the analfvlv of ch«nge in 
•t8|>Xo3r«« attitudes ovvr tiae, propo«« to «ctabli«b s^a gutdcllnaa for 
rovpartng the reaulta of the 1979« 1900, and 19(12 Survi for o«c In ^e|»«rifi|$ 
all report a of the autvey result a. In tha Frell^lnary Ref»ort , fo«i indicated 
that per cant d^fferancaa noof the •ureay* if&ald not be «i||tilf ieaot vmleee 
th«f «re greater th»n plus or nlmia thr«« percent « ite think th«t additioosil 
guldafice &a necessary ffor prograa officsts to cataipries dcgpre^e of chai^. 

In the anslycia of survey date f ro« the FCAS, tvo Ikioda df co^«r toons will 
routinely be aade. rirat. tomi^rimom of 4mtm ftvm thm 1979« 1$^. and 1963 
surveys will km um^w Second « coa^rlsons of date wms earlo^s pay 
category grouplogo (such sa coapsrlog res poos as of eKecutivwa «rith those of 
CS 1-15 employees) tf^llX be eaasdMd* tUf faraocea la FtAS d«ta oear tiaa, ot 
differences bct^ean or avong pay flroupa* mmj or My (i9t ba wtatiatlcaUy 
iiignlf leant* S«fore t^e protiraaa aoy further, a decision i^mit t;4>«ther er 
n<H to pursue rlgoroua teas lug of the 4tet« for ataciaclcal alynificmce ia 
ne«led» 

This swra'Mua press &ta four opcloiw far c<M»lde ration In ^rldlof this 
issue. The four <^ciORa are brlsfly statad Nlou, followed by a «or< detailed 
dlscuaaiOA of aac.h« Inclu4lns advent a|^a dtaadvantaflss: 

- The first option involvus developing a attthodology to compute statistical 
sigoif icsnco. u#lng a ftp«clally ds^Md coa^t^er progress. 

The second oprion Snvolvsa develop! «|| a prarttcal guide ^ based on psUcy 
CQusiderst ion* . 
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* Th« third option t« not to etiethnvh gutdrlln^ for ««^«««tnfi deirrc^ of 

- Tb« fourth option !• to r«$»orc Hgureu, t,€,, rtport data, vUhour 
aaa«a«lng d«gre« of chang«>, 

OrXXm X : O^vrUip « ^t)KwJol<^y, Inr hiding a «prclally oevSa«d ro«puter 

prt'gram, for d«t«r«lninK «<h«^« dlfler«ncca In «ttploy«^ M€tltud«« 
ovtT line or between groupe ar« ^ tatUtlc^ll^ algnlf Icaiit , 

TUim option would lowlva uaSng « Mth«witl€al fotteU to d«t«raln« l£ th«r<! 
ar« •t«cUtlc«lif atgnli«c«nt differences b«tife«n lt€i» over tiaK or betw««n 
groupe, Thle te « very tac^>ntral and c<mples |iroc<Hlure f*ilch wiU enable ua 
to wacKeuatlcaUy «««>ea« degrect of cli«^.. More detelKd Information about 
the determlnetiofi of aratlsclcal elgntflcrnce aod the forMiIa to ^ uted lo 
the calculattofi are included io Attechacnt J^, 

Mil*'i^*iL*!^*- '^^^ advantage*! of chie option include the foUovlnK; 

- this Approach la aci ent if iceX ly wor€ rlgoroue. continuing vith the 
aCattetical etanaarda ectabllfihcd with the cereful aa^ilng technique 
u««d. Uae of thia note atrlageu option «rould lend the atirvey re«uUa 
gieatet credtbiUty »«Ong certain groupa, auch a« HSf», and the 
Survey re«e«rch cc^aeunlty. 

- W« would hev»e entenaive docuc^ntation on tww each of the teeta wmm 
cuiEputed and %ff^at each eet of flndlngft %faa. Tbla advantage vould b» 
P«f t ir alarl^^ v^XuabLe when controveraSal co»claaiona would be dra«tn. 

Sl^^'^.'ifllll*^*!!^/ dw ad vantage* wtilch My result fro» ihl§ option are: 

The atfftiaticel teet being employed only h«ndle« <:<^«ri«on» of elthev 
agree oi dlaagree reaponaea for each Iteei, «• indicated In Attacbaient 1 . 
A» a retiuU. aotae prograaa may report a significant cher e tor «n ices 
uhlle other prograsa might note thet itere %faa oo algnit leant change* Om 
would then be <^n to chaTgee of inconelttency «ti«n reporting flndtnge. 

- The developiMinc of etatistlcal trailer of thia type will require « feirly 
iet«e resource co«nitttant, including ataff resources from both Q^r and 

- Although thi» prel Imlnery ground wotfc has been laid for carrying Uixt tbla 
optiun (etatiatlcal formuU ch^eo «nd prellaUiMkry aaaeaamenf of current 
and psst co^uter files) » Ibe creation of • special SrsS file containing 
both FEAS I end 3 data and th« develc^iaat of a ap«cl«l F0RTIUII program 
CO conduct the atstiatlcal teating will tsk* a minlMft of 3 wecka. If 
coaputer programsdng problems are ancmintcrad, eh« time needed for con- 
ducting the testing c^Xa lncr«ae«j the time needed to complete the project. 
Cormlderlng the time conatraintc^ under mhlch the CSRA report ts nnv being 
prepared, thia may be en unacceptable delay. 
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omon 2: »ii t«Mon«bl«. itl.MlbU pr«ciic«l g«i«l«lio«« for ch«n«» t« to 

tta«4 m r^otttfVfc >oth gow«tni«nt-»fi<l« 4mtm l»ttch th« 3 ^re«nt 
tta«4 in »h€ |ir«l»«liMiry I and for group dM^^riaoM (|»rh»|»a 

5 or 6 percent), without claialng that tha changea arc aignlf leant 
to a atattattcal way. 

IHia option woMld akirt the whole taaw at atatlatlcal al^iflcance by concen- 
tratlM M practical aUnlf loanca. A "declaion tula" aa to -hat «a acceptable 
•hen raportlog 41<fereoc«a to attlt«An o»er tl« or 

Ita^^loSd • policy daci.loi.. Iheo. the 4eclaion mle co«W be dtatrtbwted 
to prograa officea <or »ae la reporting rtAS data. 

Thta la eeaentlally the -et»»d that «aa «iaed In comparing the «a«Ua o« the 
im and 1980 aurveya. The foliotrtng ■uidclinca wre catabllahed for uae in 
•nalyxing that data'- 

No change: than * percent 

Slight change: *-« parcent 
Koderate tkanjie: percent 

Large change: 1*~20 percent 

Draaalic change: Here than 20 percent 

Advantafiea. The ad.antagea ot thia option Include the following; 

- TTmt reporting of FtAS d«ta wa«ld neeer be Inconaiatent. All 

ofUcea -ouW be e«ppli.,d the "declalon rflee." and report any FEAS data 
pertaining to indl»idi«: prograsa In the aane ««ay. 

- Maoat no reaourcea. either alaff ot co-puter ti«e. «o»ld be ri^ulred to 
U^,m,Z thla option. Once a policy deci.lon ^aa Mde about the derialon 
rulea. then all progran offlcee ccwld be notified and their reporting 
checked to aaacaa conai^tency with thia policy. 

- Oocu^ntatlon of the Aiciaioa rule wmid ..let. and OW co«ld not be 
accuaed of data »anlpMUtioo or of falae reporting, alnce it -ould 
quite clear that th« report waa only deacrlblng change, not aacrlbtM, 
atatlattcal aKanlng to it. 

- The policy declalon Illicit In the definion f««ld be Mde rapidly, 
and dlaae-lnatlon of the rule .cco^llahed ,ulckly. Thla «rm.ld naalat 
thoar prograa officea currently lnwl«ed In preparing the CSM report. 

Waadiantjgea. The dlaadv.otagea of thla option inclnde: 

- The M« »f a deacrlptl*. 4ecl.»«n f»le Inatead of • i«la Involving withe- 
iHl^ Sterlnatlin of atatl.tU.l aignlfirance .ay fc. detrl^nt.I 

the ctedlblUty of th. anrwy. The rtAS baa been " 
a aetentlflc »ur-1 fnderal enployne nltltnda.. and lack of dlacuaalon 
:,':l^^iI!LIS1I«nlflc.nt diffirencea «y lUl««c 
the l^y - tt object ivly-bwed roaarch .t«dy. -P^f ••"T*?^"* 
varloua gioopa anch m GW. HSFl. or the anreey reaear«* coaMotty. 

- Dae of practical guldellnea pr««.ppoaea that aaaeaanrnt of f'i^" f 

c^tnge .ho-ld be ron.l ,.ent for all ptngra... «o-«r . It la poa-tble 
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^ comid«f#4 « "Iwrgw chang*" io ftoochtr progr««^ n&mn oc^r factor* 

mtm iRClttdtd sMch M policy ch«fifl««, pto%tmm prioritiM, •ctMoadc ch«ng#«, 

omOft 3: Oo aoc ««t«liU«h gul4eUiM lor ■••casing diangt. Ltav* iliM« 
d#claXofi« CO ih« ^Pgrstt office* that mtm ■oalyting tKv data •« 
^rt of thalr o«m pro^wmm aaaaaawnta* 

For chia option, prograv officaa would W Irao to iotarprat dagraaa oi cHanga 
without cantral guidanca. Individ^l program officaa woald ha«a to dataradna 
for thaMalvoa thm dagrca of change. Soaa mmy chooaa to davaXop « «ttho<l>Iogr 
for datar^tning atatiatical aignif Icaoc*. or davalop a practical approach, or 
or alaply raport changa* 

Advantag»a > Tha advantagta of option^ includa: 

^ In thoav caaaa whtra dcgrac of changa. fro« a practical ataodpoiat, may 
wary fro* prog av to prograv. those progrM MMgers would ba abl* to 
dataroina changa aa it partaioa to thair lodttridual prograwa. 

Dta advantagaa - Tha diaadvantagaa of thia option ara tha followi^: 

- lhara would h* no comiatancy acr^a program linaa, and it ia likely 
that reporting of FCAS data could b« contradictory, Thia would graatly 
dacraaaa the cradibllity oi thm aurvay aa a raaaarch aCudy* 

^ if aa^ral officaa ^cldc to dctarwina atati«tical aignif icaRre. aa 
daacribad in OPTIOK 1, tha raaourca Is^licatioiwi arc «ultipllad and 
thara would no do«ht h« conai^rahla duplication of tffort, 

OPTION ^; Raport ligucea without dctcrAintng dagraa of change. 

In thia option, the raauUa of th» data for aach group haing coaparad wouU 
• i«ply ha rrportad. Dagreaa of ch*»ngt would not ha aaaaaaad hf tha witara 
of tha raport. For awi^la; tha awfcwtiw raapouM to q«aation wm >S 
parcant in *97f aad i$ ptrcaat in 198***" figoraa w^ld ba raportad withoat 
aacribiog dagraaa of rhanga aa atatlatically significant ar daacrihing dagraaa 
of Chang* in practical tarva. 

4dvantaya. Thr advantagaa of ebta option includa: 

- Thia ia tha aiaplaat approach to tf» data analyaia - ftguraa ara juat 
raportad. 

- Thara would bf no cootrovaray over t*» interpretation of changes in 
aititudaa o«ar tlM« 

- Thara ara no raaourct iapUcationa. either atafi or Coa^Kitar tiwe. 
Involved in thta option. 
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rule which «iif ^i^ftft to 4r«ettb« e^«M*« , w«t «ctrf 
•cafi«ctc«l •ignlf lcA«i«« to th« 4#*crli»cto«» 

Tia» 9t»iiOKi l« ^ «ceo«i«iU«»wd ^lae^ty mn6 with ml^9% «o r**^rr* 

li Ahfit*!^ ^ »^md thm% thm ««Ur«l«m •! OrrtQI*' I M ffwcl«^ mn 4mfitM«l 

mxm mt* Ai ««w fui«*r« poim, thm ««ich«c.>tftc«& «o4 cf>«pvit«r vwrV m«4«4 to 
•ccoMfillali riHoraua «t4ici«cle«l a&j^lf %can<.# (aatltof C«o W atsd r»»ort#4« 

Sinctt it vlll br mmUm clfar |b r^fwrtlog carl? HIAS f iAilIas* that tfrt ch«ajt<K 
4iricrlb«d HavT ac* ta«*& afetiailcaUf taalrd C«Mr coofiaanc« S«wla« fvtwr* 
caportlu^ of atat t attcaHi ^ ai ^ntf l eant chaace shtK^ld l(c fMrtc^tira^ a« 
tit<o«taia(aat • ^ 



}J c* r^.-oa WllWi 1 1« faring o»^a tl* 
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Onim* I ptvwi^m for (H* Amwwlof^mmuw of a wiChflMt Iral tutmjlm i« 4^C*rmlM If 
tli«r« mtm »f tIt tlCiiHy ptfmlf tc^fii 4tfi*r*fiCa« b*tti»«n Icmm clna or biCwisii 

fTOtf|t«« Iforoui^ , «MCb vomH be Ci^ CO#C lot tht dlf fiir#nr» b«c«r#«o f report looa 

wl)«ata4 CO vofUcf tH* ooo of o ott«(lft«4 oo^U, ftfM*l4 fM^nUC o« Co 4ot#rMM 
tf fch«fa wtra vlfntf leant ^tCferaocaa iot««%«o Mm* t>r^or(ton CI*! tKo prrcon(«r« «4 

afTOolOf vith an lto«i la i<?7t) oo4 « •aion*' opinio* (f j cha v^rcootafo 
of oQ^lofooo agrootni; «nt»> Cho aarae lt«^ In l^^i). Tha ^(^ochoaof Wiof ff«fo4 oottl4 
Im (hat thrra ta «o •lK^<trtc«nt dlff«r««»c« fctc*»ff#n f| #fi4 vora*to tN« ollamottvo 
i.hot a aigiBlftrant dtff^rirnco «»taka« o»tli*4Mt l<«t Sftroo, fh« Hfpothva^ arai 



fb# valM« 4«U« ralifltta ~^vo<cir«l attmlf Ironcc* a^ «iu«( bo ^etcrolfiod bvfcra the 
COOCtug !• dooa* Th« thalro of 4«llo fta oot fcoa«rf oo aCaClattcol ceoal^f at leno, 
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STATKMKNTS OV llVAmCi: IIOBT. DIRWTOK OV PAY AM> I LASS l- 
FK ATKIN. AMKRK AN KEUKRATION OF (idVKRNMENT EM- 
HlJIYEI^i; SAIL S. STEIN. IHRECTOR <)F RESEARC H AND Ellll- 
C'ATION. METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT, AFI^'Kh DAVID 
ta SKY. LE(;!SLATIVE DIRE<T(»R, NATURAL FEDERATION OF 
FEDERAL EMPL(»YEES; LOI IS ELESIE. DIRECTOR OF THE IN- 
IH STRIAL DIVISION. LABORERS' INTERNATIONAL I'NION OF 
NORTH AMERICA, AFI^'IO: AND EDWARD MI RPHV, CiENERAL 
<(WNSKL, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION «»F (JOVERNMENT EM- 
PL<»YEKS 

Ms. Oakak Our next witm-sses are a panel: Mr. Geotffe Hobt 
the dirtttor of pay and classification of the American Federation of 
llovernment Employees; Mr. Saul S. Stein, director of research and 
education. Metal Trades Department, AFL-t:iO; Mr. David Gusky. 
legislative director, National Federation of Federal Employees; Mr. 
Uuis Klesie, director of the Industrial Division. Laborers Interna- 
tional Union of North America. AFL-CIO; and Mr Edward 
Murphy, general counsel. National Association of CJovernment Em- 
ployees. , , I 

(ientlemen. I thank you for your patience and thank you very 
much for coming today. You were all at the meetmg with Ur. 
Devine concerninj? his interpretation of the bill, and I would like to 
ask vou a little bit about that meeting. 

mV Hobt, we will Ijegin with you Thank you very much lor ap 
|K-aring today. 

STATEJWENT <)F (iEORCJE HOBT 
Mr lloHT Thank you, Madam Chairman I have a prepared 
^tatemt'nl I wt)uld like to read that statement. 

I am (Jeorge Ilt^t, director of poy and classification ot the Amer 
lean FiHleration of (Jovernmenl Employees (AFCJE). AfXih, as the 
hirnv-st representative of birth blue collar and white collar fi-deral 
emplovees. welcomes the opportunity to appear toduv and to 
pr*>sent our views jn the events leading up to, during und suliiie- 
quent to Office of Personnel Management Director Donald Devmes 
me<-tuu^ un the morning of May 22, 1984. ... . ^• 
We very much apprt^iate the subcommittee s timely and fX|>eaJ- 
tiuus investigation of what has been reporttnl to have b«-en a delib- 
erat. iiltenipt by OPM to use the power and official labor relations 
channels of it.s office to deliberately mislead and divide the unions 
and others in an effort to thwart legislation dealing with tht ques 
tuHi <;f piiv equity in the Federal Ciovernment. 

Karlv in the n.ormng of May lil, Vm, members of my office 
iM-^an nveiving reixirts of an ' important" nun-ting dealing witti 
Uk Federal classincat i<in systems to be held at OPM the next 
morning. Tuesdav. May 22. We first thought our invitation to this 
me..ting had tH«en jnisroiited or was lost wmiewhere m the nornuil 
diHlnbutiiin channels or through some oversight we had not N-en 
mvit<-<l Uv iKHin M<.ndav and several phone calls later, it N^gan to 
\HH.imM' cU'tir there was ru» <iv.'rsight or last invitation, it was by 
then oliviou.s that AF(;E and .several to the other large Feiieral 
uruuiis had iHjt Iw-en extended an invitati<m to this ine«-tuig 
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By this times I had obtained a copy of the invitation sent to the 
Metal Trades Department of the AFL-CIO and I placed a call to 
Director Devine at the number shown in the mailgram. When I 
asked to speak to Director Devine, the prson taking calls informed 
me, "The Directxir was in a meeting." I then asked to speak to Pat 
Korten and was told, ''He was out, could I leave a message/' When 

I said I was calling about the Tuesday meeting, she said, "Oh, let 
me check my list " She left the phone and came back a moment or 
two lat^r and said, 'The Director will call you when he gets out of 
the meeting/' 

By 2 p.m , no call had been received and I returned a call to that 
same number and again asked to speak to Mr, Korten. He came on 
the line and asked how I was and what he could do for me. I told 
him I was somewhat confused as we had heard rumors of an impor- 
tant meeting Tuesday and for some reason we had not received an 
invitation He said that he had not worked on the list, staff had 
done that* he did not know that the Metal Trade workers and 
NAGE were on the list, but he thought it had been limite* to those 
that were representatives of predominantly blue^Uar workers and 
asked whether AFGE was not predominantly a whiten^Uar union. 

I interrupted him at this point and said, ''Wait a minute, Pat. 
We represent more blue^llar workers than all of those other 
unions put tc^ether and I can't conceive you would have a meeting 
of this important* and not invite AFXiE/ 

We lalk€^d a little further and he said he would check with fton 
and call nie back. 

At approximately 4:10 p.m., my office received a call from Mr. 
Korten I returned that call a few moments later and he told me 
"Don just stopped in for a moment. He w.^s on his way to a meet- 
ing at the White House, but he has no problem with your attend- 
ini^ and would *velcome your input.'* 

At U am. the morning of May 22, most of the participants from 
the lat)or organizations had assembled at the executive conference 
r<N)m at OFM headquarters at VM) K Street At approximately 

II HI am. Director I>evine came in alone, then went out for a few 
M*t-onds and came bjick in accompanied by Mr, Korten 

He finit intHKiuct^d himself and then asked everyone else to do 
the same Following the introductions, he then, with the aid of an 
overhead projector and several transparencies, bf^an a presenta- 
tion of the makeup, pay structure grades, population and cla^ifiea- 
tion systems of the two m^or Federal systems; that is. the General 
S( htKlule and FedtTal Wage Systems, 

As he procc^^ed through his presentation, he kept referring to 
l^Kislation that would force him to combine or merge these two 
heparate and distinct sy-stems and tAj hia opinion that tin? factor 
< 'valuation system i sed for classifying mmi of the (ieneral St^hed- 
u!e p)}>itions was a far more precise system than that used for clas- 
sifyinf^ blue-iollar p<^itions and that if this legislation were en^ 
aett^l. hi* would he forced to classify all jobs, both blue and white 
(. <)llar, undvi the FKS system. 

He had a .slide of one chart cumpanuK two pyramids, one for 
fach system side by side, and another with arrows showing how 
four blur collar jol^ would d'^cline to what he purportetl to be the 
fjni^wr lowi-r (iS U'vt»lH under this merger. One example at the top 
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of the Uht showed a shetH metal worker going from a p;*y level of 
W(I 10 to ii pay level of a nurses a reduction in pay of several 
thouH^ind doUan^. 

He also expressed several times that this Iegi:^lation forcing him 
to combine and evaluate all positions under one system allowed 
him only 7 months to do so. It was at about this point, well into the 
m<*etin^. that it first became clear he was talking about the pay 
equitv or comparable pay for work of comparable value legislation. 
We then objected, that if this is what he wanted to discuss, then 
why didn't he let us know and we would have been much better 
prepari*d to discuss that subject As it was. no one at the mwting, 
including Mr Devine. had a copy of the latest l^islation with 
them 

He then sent out for a copy of H R r>(iHC> and then a long give- 
and-take discussion and debate ensued on what the bill requirt»s or 
didn't reijum* Throughout the discussion, Dirtvtor Devine com- 
plained about the mere 7 months he would have to complete this 
merger and evaluation and the dire ajnstHjuenct-s it would have for 
blue-collar employees He made a number of statements in support 
of thes<» complaints such :is: 

I won t be here forever I will always be in p<ilitics, but you 
fH'opie will still bt* here and will have to face this problem with 
you. |x»ople ' 

Kvi'ry time we would counter with ou understanding of the U»g- 
i>lation or attempt to allay some of what we thought at the time 
were his genuine amcerns, by statements such as: 

If 7 months is too little time, how much do you mH»d? 

The bill doesn't rtniuire you to merge the systems or to identify 
all wage dtsparily. only that which is or could be as a result of dis- 
crimination 

There is f^y inequity in both systems; how would merginK them 
solve that'^ 

The rtientiofj of prevailing rate in the legislation is only to clarify 
that thf* rornfjarison of joi>s in the same system and at the saime 
pay iKise 

He would return to his rest^arch and analysis of the court cases 
and the literature that he said always compared a white collar 
female occupation with a blue-collar male occupation and his per- 
'•f»ption of what a massive, complex and damaging task uf the bill 
would require 

As the discussion end«*d and the meeting ch»*e(i, 1 asked if we 
amid have a handout or a copy of the transparencic*s used for his 
pres*»ntatiun He hesitated a moment, and then very firmly as he 
exjt«*il >ii\<{ ' \o ' 

Disi u^-i ol this meeting with some of the oti^er unions later 
that day re\i aled that generally we all shared the same views 

Dinn tor Devine was adamantly opfK^H to the legislation and we 
leU he was overreacting as to what it would re<}uire. 

Whih- .ve all felt he had playc*d some little game with who was 
Uf i^uiativ inviitHj. I think throughout the meeting and shortly alter 
at h ast Wi* ail gave [urn credit for be-ing sincere in at least some of 
hi> concerns 

The relt\t>e the next day, however, of the newspa|N'r re{K>rt of 
the Hyrne- memo I think renu^ved any douht from our mmds as 
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the real reasons behind the original structure and the purpose of 
this meeting. 

I will dispense with that and I would like to add this to the pre- 
pared statement: I avoided in the prepared statement any specific 
reference to the Byrnes memo. I guess from' the outset it was a 
little hard for me to comprehend or believe that somebody could 
write such a memo and even beyond that that somebcxly would try 
to implement it, and I think the past testimony over the past hour 
and a half or so has already clarified or removed any doubt as to 
thiit point. 

I think that we are all api^Ued— I think you said that, Madam 
Chr.irman— that somebody would go to this extent. I think it is a 
sorry commentary on our system, that we have to scrape that far 
on the bottom of the barrel or this administration is so morally 
bankrupt to come up with an individual in a position of responsibil- 
ity that would propose destroying or damaging the pa3 systems and 
the livelihood of t million Federal workers ail in a ploy to defeat a 
piece of legislation that represents a first step in attempting to pro- 
vide a fair day s pay for a fair day s work for the 4;! million work 
ing women in this cx>untry. 

The kindest thing I could say about Mr. Byrnt^ is my mother 
used to tell me that ndbody is worthless; they can always be used 
as a bad example. Mr. Byrnes, at least in my view, I think he has 
done a commendable jc* of clarifying that for everyone, but this is 
a tragic example of what can happen when you get politics too 
deeply in the Government, 

I don't see how anybody could come up with such a dumb idea 
and be dumb enough to put it in that memo. The arrc^ance shows 
and the worst thing would be to attempt to implement and so mis 
judge the sf^lidarity of Federal unions and unions in general. We 
may not hi^ the smartest people in the world, but we didr/t just 
come into this town on a load of squash either, and the whole thing 
has be<*n a puz/.U» 

We appreciate thi* opportunity to appear and appnH.iaie what 
you are doing in iiKiking into this difficult problem It is a real 
tragc<v for ail of us that it had to occur. 

With that, I would defer to one of my colleagues and bt* glad to 
answer any questions that you might have later. 

Ms Oakak Thank you very much. We will ask qu^tions, if you 
don't mind, after the other panelists have completed their .state- 
ments. 

Mr. S;iul Stein, who is the Director of Research and Education 
for the Metal Traders Department of the AFL thank you for 

ap|K*arinK 

STATKMKNT OK SAI L S, STKIN 
Mr Stkin Thank you. 

Madam Chairman, my name is Saul S Stein. I am director of re 
sis'trch and education for the Metal Trades Department, AFL CIO 
Our department is made up of 21 international unions with ap^ 
proximately 5 million membc-rs We represent, through our various 
local and district councils, employees in the skilled crafts of private 
shipbuilding lomfKinies, as well as Federal workers employed at 
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U.S. Naval shipyards. NASA installations, and uihvr Ft*deral t^t b- 
lishments 

I am here at the invitation of the subeommittee to testify on the 
circumstanceti leading up to our attendance at a meeting with Mr. 
I><mald Ik^vine, Director of the Office of Personnel Management on 
Tuesday. Mav 22. 1»H4. The department wan invited to the meeting 
by a mailgram received on May 17. 19H4, to discuSwS issues mvolved 
in the possible restructuring of the Federal pay systems. Other af- 
ftH'tinj unions also attended the meeting. 

I represented the Metal Trades I>epartnient at this mei^ting, 
along with a colleague, B,W. Hensley. the department's general 
representative, since our president, Paul J Burnsky was conduct- 
ing a meeting of the department s executive council that day 

Instead of the exptKrti*d discussion of 0PM "blue-collar" pay 
plans, the meeting was centered on an 0PM attack on what we 
sul)sequently learned wiis the Oakar bill, H R ^AyHO, the Federal 
Pay l^Ajuity and Management Improvement Act of 19H4. OPM I)i~ 
Hector IVvine and other officials present raised the p(^ibility that 
if the pay cnjuity study provisions of the Oakar bill were passed, it 
would siimehow result in the eventual integration of the white 
collar classifuHl pay structure and the blue-collar system. 

In such an event, it was suggested, it might result in the down- 
grading of blueK:ollar j^y rates for the skilled craftsmen in tradi- 
tionally male^ominated jobs in FHeral shipyards and similar in- 
stallations 

Obviously, there are great differences between the white-collar 
chissification system that covers a vast majority of Federal employ- 
et?s in clerical, administrative and a variety of profesgional posi- 
tions and the blue-collar wage structure that includes the dozens of 
skilUnl crafts also necessary to the conduct of other functions of the 
FtHieral Government. Both types of pay system have evolved over 
many vears and are tailored to the realities of compensation being 
offerwl in the private sector for comparable work. Certainly, there 
are in<Hiuities in both the white c^oUar and blue collar systems, 
often lagging far behind salaries and hourly w^es being paid in 
private sector counterparts Such inequities must be addressed and 
corrected. 

In fact, it should not take a congressional mandate to undertake 
such a pay equitv study If there is discrimination within the pay 
structure administered by OPM, then they have a responsibility to 
take whatever action is required to correct the situation without 
rt*sorting to integration of lK)th pay systems and any reduction ot 
wagc*s 

We do not bt^lieve that in\u\ly can be achieved m either cast* by 
st-tting one group of Federal workeiM against another men versus 
men. women versus women, or women versus men. The labor 
njovemerit has long b«*en in the forefront in the fight for equal piiy 
for work of comparable value. No individual employee or group of 
employees in the Federal (H)vernment or in the private sector 
should bi* the victim of discriminatory pay treatment. 

At the last conveiiiion of the Metal Trades Department in Sep- 
temlK^r HWi. we unanimously adopted a resolution entitled 'Equal 
Pay for Work of Comp;irable Value The resolution r^-ads lis fol- 
Kiws 
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Rmilved. that the M^iml Trmdm |>|iartment call on its alTiliati^s to work to attain 
equity oi fohn of comparable worth in all bargaining unit» by One, wcH*king through 
cwitnact negotiations to upgrade undervalued ^ ctasaincations, regaHlem ol 
whether ihey an- typically considered "male" or female * joba. :wo, initiating joint 
union employer pay equity studies to identify ami correct int<r«iiai inequities be- 
tween predominantly female and prp«&nninantly male job cliMae«, mMrh ^wlies to 
specifically exclude reliance on market rates which reflect societal discrimination 
and not the value of the job, and be it further 

Resolved, that tlw Metal Tr^tos IVfUirlment urge its affiliates to rect^ize fully 
their obligations to treat yjb inequities resulting from sex, age, and race dmcrimina- 
tion like all other inequities which must be corrected and to adopt the concept of 
"equal pay for comparable work * in contract negotiations, and be it finally 

ReHotved. that the Metal Trades Department will lake all i^her a}H»ropriate 
action to bring about true equality in pay for work performed and will work to 
remove all barriers to equal opportunity fw women 

We reject the Machiavellian game of OPM bureaucrats to use 
the Federal 1 ay Equity Study provisions of H.R 568() for partisan 
political purposes in this election year. We in the labor movement 
are very familiar with the old "divide and conquer'' tactics of em 
ployers- private or Federal— in which they seek to pit <Mie group or 
class of workers against another in an effort to break their union. 

It IS not surprising that this administration would resort to such 
shoddy tricks in view of their unbroken record of contempt for the 
civil service merit system, their disdain for the ability and contri 
but ions of Federal employees, and their subversion of the blue 
collar wage structure by unnecessary contracting-out policies. The 
Reagan administration has systematically worked to undermine, 
with the goal of eventual destruction of the labor management re- 
lations system within the Federal establishment, just as it has 
sought the same objectives in the private sector by stacking the 
National l^bor Relations Board with antiunion political hacks. 

No amount of election year political chicanery or camera-ready 
rhetoric by Mr. Devine or other administration appointee, howev- 
er. can fool those who labor for the Federal Government— whether 
behind a desk in an executive agency or behind a turret lathe in a 
Navy shipyard. We are confident that these clumsy efforts to set 
our union brothers and sisters against each other and their unions 
against their neighbors' union will surely fail. 

Madam Chair, at this point I refer to the memorandum dated 
May 14. Iil84, from Mr James L. Byrnes, OPM's Deputy A^ociate 
Dirtvtor for Slafllng. to OPM Director Donu d J. r>evine that spells 
out thi.s devious plan for ' divide and conquer/' 

He says, in part: 

Th*» p<)iitK-Hl p<»*Hihilui«i of thih situatum Hhouid not Yh' und4>rf*8tiniMfed By doin^ 
job evwluatjim acnm^ clerical and blui- collar occupations, a com}>arabii' wortb Hludv 
would irnm»««b«tf ly divide the whitf ctillar and blu*- collar unions It would also dl 
rei^tly niJeii the private Hector unionH, We ctnild create disordt^r witbin the \>en)o^ 
cratic HouM^ ^^iUukK uniun ttKuirini union and both af^ainKt radical feminiHt Knmi;^ 

I submit that this obvious political activity on the part of Mr. 
Byrnes, a hi^h ranking official of the Office of Personnel Manage 
ment, is a clear violation of the Hatch Act. The conduct of Mr 
I)ev ine in pursuing this same political activity at the May 21 meet- 
ing is likewist\ m my judgment, a Hatch Act violation. He has no 
such *I)<«vine riKht." We, therefore, demand that hiAh Mr I>evine 
and Mr Fiyrnes resign ♦heir positions of trust. 
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If they were working for the Reagan Bush Reelection Committee 
or the Republican National Committee, their highly partisan ac^ 
tions would be appropriate. But as high public oflReials t^id by the 
American taxpayers, including those Federal workers whom they 
seek to exploit, they have forfeited their right to hold such posi- 
tions within the Federal Government. 

We have received a monthly publication from our colleagues that 
are employed by the Department of the Navy at the Philadelphia 
Navy Shipyard who recently were visited by Mr. Devine, We would 
like to quote an article in their monthly bulletin to the committee 
for the record. 

Ms. Oakar. Without objection. 

Mr Stein. It is entitled "Dr. D comes to PNSY." 

On April 24. 19H4. PNSY was graced with a visit frum the Office of Personnel 
Management nir^tor, the infamous Dr Donald J. Devine. During the a>un*e of the 
day. Dr IVvme met with all employee organizaticms afforded exclusive recognition, 
along with representatives from management, and reprenenUtives from txirporalions 
in the private sector ^Boeing. Penn Ship, Scott Paperl 

This being an electicm year. Dr. Devine must ^eel compelled to try and justify the 
attack of ihe present administration <m the rights and benefits of all Federal em- 
ployees and retirees. The doctor futilely tr^ to gain our support and awivince us 
that his policies will be of a benrfit to us and to the country How Dr. Devme, a 
man of superior intelligence, expf^rted to convince us that by destroying our retire- 
ment program, bringing Federal employees under socild security, denying us our 
raises, constantly chopping away at our health benefits and rnmng their costs, 
eliminating the CX)LA tor Federal retirees, and implementing OPM s pay for per- 
formamv* rules will be of benefit to Fecteral employees and to this great country of 
ours is well beyond my comprehension. r% r». u 

I am sure the Metal Tracks C/Ouncil go^ their point across to Dr Devine when he 
was lold that rather than bcc^i^ the policies of the present administration, it would 
be much more advantageiHis to Federal employees just to change the administra 
tton 

Madarn Chair, I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
subcommittee today It is not often that I do this in my profiM«ion 
as a representative of the Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO, but 
I can tell you it has been a distinct pleasure to be here and hear 
the responses from the individual that represented OPM this morn- 
ing It reminds me of the years I have been in the DC area with 
the Metal Trades Department, when you hear this bureaucratic 
agency rhetoric, you get the feeling something is slipping away 
from you somehow. ^ . i 

Again we appreciate the opportunity to testify and we are avail- 
able for any questions that you may have. 

Ms Dakar Thank you very much. Saul. We really appreciate 
your being here. I do have some questions for you if you can stay. 

Our next witness is Dave Gusky. the legislative director of the 
National Federation of Federal Employees. Thank you very much 
for being hen* 

STATKMENT OF DAVID C.rSKY 
Mr (lusKY I do not have a prepared statement, however. 1 will 
sav that n)y recollection of the events leading up to the May 2i 
meeting and the actual substance of the meeting are consistent 
with tl '>He described by Mr. Hobt. ... , , 

Id like to point out that NFFE. which is the second largest 
union ri'presenting Federal employetrs. was also left off the list of 
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invitees to that meeting and it was only after a aeri€^ of phone 
calls between my president, Jim Peirce and Mr, Korten that we re- 
ceived an invitation. Again, I will awociate myself with the re- 
marks of Mr. licbt, 
Ms, Oakar. Thank you very much, Dave. 

Our next witnem is Mr, Louis Elesie, the director of the Industri- 
al Division Laborers' International Union of North Amei a, AFL- 
CIO Thank you very much for being here, 

STATKMENT OF LOUIS ELESIE 

Mr. Elesie. I am Lou Elesie, the director of the Industrial Divi^ 
sion. Our international union represents approximately one^half 
million workers throughout the country in just about every clai^ifi- 
cation that you can name in our society. We have a public employ- 
ment memb^^rship of about 60,000, which include not only Federal 
employees, but State, county, city, township, and public authority 
workers. 

I am concerneii, seriously concerned, that we — and I have found 
this out since attending this hearing— I am seriously concerned 
that we have people working for us in the Government in highly 
responsible position such as Mr. Bym^ and other coworkers of his 
in OPM in regards to the pay equity issue being discwHsed here 
today Here is a person in a highly responsible position working on 
a very important issue, and he told us today that he was not aware 
of the action on the pay equity bill and the new bill that was pre- 
sented. 

He also, or his counterparts in his office, did not know that the 
AF(iE and the other Federal unions represented blue-collar work- 
ers and if this is all true, I believe that the people I represent as 
WG rrs blutM-oUar workers, making approximately $15,000 a year, 
deserve as much pay, if you are comparing making comparable 
worth, as the $59,(KH) that Mr. Byrnes makes* and if they do go 
ahead with their study, I would like for Dr. Devine to consider that 
as comparable worth, 

I was invited to the meeting by Dr. Devine, also as Saul Stein 
was invited, through the Metal Trades by a mailgram dated May 
16, There was no indication in the mailgram that we were going to 
discuss the pay equity i^ue or anything else. It just merely said 
that he had some ideas about new pay systems and classifications. 
And I wtis very surprised when I got there to hear Mr, Devine say 
that he was intending to merge the two systems and come up with 
new classifications under the GS pay clarification system. 

This really bothered me, because we represent the blue-collar 
workers, and I knew that the procedure used to arrive at the wage 
schedule for the blue-collar workers could n,>t in any manner or 
form be fair and just if they wen? to use the system that they used 
for the white-collar workers, and I made this known to him, and I 
pointed out on his visual aid presentation that the blue-collar 
workers have reached their wi^e structure through years and 
yoars of survey and history m private industry and that if they 
were going to overnight change the procedure in classifying a blucf- 
collar worker usmg the same critiera that they use for white^oHar 
workers, that the criteria used in the white-collar jdbB of 2 per- 
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cent— and I made notes at the meeting— and on his presentation, it 
showed that there was only 2 percent of a factor evaluation Kiyen 
for physical effort and working conditions to evaluate the GS job, 
and if this procedure was used in bluecollar jdi^s, that would de- 
stroy their factor evaluation, berause probably 60 or 70 percent of 
the factor evaluation for blue collar is considered for the physical 
effort and the working conditions, and he kept repeating that he 
has to use the present (iS system because he only has 7 months to 
come up with a plan apd that is the only thing that he could really 
use and come up with in that 7 months. 

He agreed that it might be a bad idea, but that is what he was 
going to do because it was tiie only thing that he had to do in the 7 
months 

I was not aware at the tine that there was a memo, I wasn't 
aware at the time that the other unions were not invited to the 
meetmg like we were, and I am surprised at some of the things I 
am nnding out here at this hearing. 

I can, in retn^pect, thinki^tg back to what happened at that 
meeting in his office, I truly sfiy that I think he was truly trying to 
pit us blue-collar unions against the white-collar unions. But I can 
say, although we fight many times against each other, I can truly 
Huy that on this issue we are going to be unified, 

Ms, Oakar. Thank you %ery much. 

Our laM witness is Mr. fid Murphy, who is the general counsel of 
ihv National Aio^iation of Government Employees. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD Ml RPHY 

Mr Mt'RFHY. ('rood morning. Madam Chair, I am ¥A Murphy, 
legislative counsel with NACJE. We are an affiliate of the Service 
Employees International Union, AFL-CIO. Approximately 2 
months ago in tt*stimony before this committee in support of this 
h*gisIation Uibor asserted that pay equity laws had been frustrated 
by ihe Reagan administration, particularly by EEOC and OPM 

This morning we come before the subcommittee to report on a 
ralculated attempt by OPM to use its office for partisan political 
activity by manipulating the pay classification system and attempt- 
ing to* mislead segments of the labor community, in an eleventh 
hour mo*^e to gain our support to lobby against the committee 
markup on the pay iH|uity legislation. 

We have provided the committee with a statement of some of our 
relevant reajlliHrtions of that meetmg, I would like to briefly high- 
light and comment on these matters at this time. 

The {)I*M mt»eting on May 22 was a carefully crafted scheme to 
mihlead blue-irollar unions into lobbying against the pav equity leg- 
islation markup First OPM s maifgram was designed to mislead 
th*' unions a.s to subject matter of the meeting. Nowhere does this 
mailgram refer to the pay equity legislation which was the subject 
of the mtH*ting's dincui^sions Rather the mailgram discusses a firti- 
tiouH mi\)uT reform which allegedly Dr. Devine was suggesting 
which would integrate Wd and GS pay classification systems 

Second, we did not ri»ceive the mailgram until Friday, May \K in 
tact Friday aftern(K)n, which re<}U(?sted attendance at the meeting 
on the following Tu<^day This, of course, hmit^^ our opportunities 
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to discover the true purpose of the meeting and also limited our 
opportunities to prepare for that meeting. Obvioutily you cannot 
prepare for a meeting* the topic of which you are n<rt aware. 

More significantly we think this meeting was scheduled the day 
before the full committee markup. This was also some 5 months 
aft^'r the introduction of the pay equity bill and some 2 months 
after congressional hearings on the matter. In explaining the date 
of this meeting, Mr. Devine could only respond that he had just re- 
ceived a copy of the bill. 

The timing of this meeting was no coincidence. 0PM intended 
that its misleading, false predictions would frighten blue^oUar 
unions into hasty action which undoubtedly would have bwome a 
centerpiece in the 0PM press release proselytizing a whitecoHar/ 
blue-collar split on the bill. 

Once gaining the unions' attendance at this meeting by these 
misleading devices Dr. Devine repeatedly misinformed as to the ef- 
fects of the bill. Dr, Devine repeatedly insisted that the legislation 
would require him to merge the blue-collar and white^llar pay 
systems which could only result in the downgrading essentially of 
blue-collar pay standards. 

Clearly Dr. I>evine hoped that with the short misleading notice 
period provided the unions, that these unions would be tricked by 
the cries of doom and gloom into lobbying a^inst the bill in 
markup the following day. It is further dbvious that this meeting 
was scripted by a May 14, 1984 memo from James Byrnes, 

Madam Chair, the NAGE is deeply concerned about the proprie- 
ty of this incident. OPM considered, accepted and initiated a plan 
to manipulate the pay classification system for partisan political 
activity and to mislead the private sector unions into lobbying Con- 
gress. These actions show OPM's utter dii^in for Federal employ- 
ee^. unions and their own statutory mission. Action needs to be 
tal en to address this impropriety. Federal workers deserve an 
Ol M director who regards his statutory duty seriously. 

' A(1E applauds the chair for bringing public attention to this in- 
cid nt. We thank you a^ain for thi.s opportunity lo present our 
vie vs. Mr. Chairman, 

rf'he statement of Mr. Murphy follows:] 
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TCSTINQNY OF ^ 
THE HATIOWAI. ASSCCIATXOtf OP GOVEmtMEttT E»PU)Y££$ 



TO Ta£ 

SUaCOMNtTtE£ OM COftPENSATXQM AND 
EMPLOYEE BCMEFXTS 



Tlie National Association of Goverraiient DspXoye«» is an 

affiliate uf the Service Ba^loy^n Xnternational Union* Ne are 
pleased to have this op|x>rtunity to present our views on the 
Hay 22, 1984 fM^etinqi 4t the Office of Personnel Mana<|€»»cnt. 

On Friday, Nay 16, 1984 we received in the afternoon Mil, 
A Nail4|ra» addressed to President Kenneth T, Lyons fro« ponald 
J. Devine lAtiachedf . 

The Nailqram invited NAGE to what was described as a very 
important neetinq schedulwl at OPn on the following Tuesday. 
The purpose was described as a discussion of a sajor reform Dr. 
fHivine would propose to integrate the Nage Grade (WC) and General 
i<-hei1uU' (CS) C Idas if lea t ion fiyat^fts. No other details vere 
provided in the telcgrajn, nor had we received any phone calls, or 
other co«»iunications fron 0PM describing in More detail the 
nature or purpose of this "very in^rtant meeting." 

On nondfiy iiK>rning made a series of phone calls to the 
labor cofflmunity and to congressional staff in an attempt to gain 
further insight into the furpose of the meeting. 

No one who we talked to had been briefed in any more detail, 
ttf also called OPN at the nuiiU»er givon in tt.e Mailgram and spoke 
with two individuals, r<either one of whom allegedly know anything 
alout the meeting be/ond the contents of the telegram. X finally 
six}ke with Patrick Korten the following morning, and was advised 
that Or. Devine would discuss a plan "floating" around the hill 
which would merge the GS and NG pay systems. 

At the meetirig there were representatives from AFC£# Nms, 
Mctat Trades, Laborers International, TeamsterS/ and Graphic Arts, 
pluK [?r. Devine and Patrick fCorten. The meeting lasted about an 
hour arvd these are some of my relevant recollections. 

Dr. D<?vine opened the meeting with a chart comparing blue 
Cm Hat and whitt* collar pay classification systtims. He 
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indicated that tae m pay vystM wa« less forml then the GS «yste«Hf 
and had been arrived at only after sttbatantial dlecuasiona with 
the union*. By coi^riaon. Or. Devine indicated the General 
Schedule is highly foraalised with gredea baaed on «f>ecif ic 
character! at ica* I reMaber Dr. OeviiM indicating that if blue 
collar poaitiona «#ere analyaed under white collar claaaif ication 
standarda that the blii» collar joba would not be able to juatify 
their current gradea. Dr. Devine indicated that there wa 
a bill on the hill iHRSaSOl t^ich would require hiw to perge 
the blue collar and white collar {>ay clasaif icationa eyateau and 
that the only manner this could bd accoo^filiahed waa by uaing the 
rz,S as the atandard ao that if thia bill %fere paaaed it could only 
reault irv blue collar gradea being, in eaaence, downgraded. Dr. 
Devine repeated nuneroua tiaiea that the atudy under the bill 
could only be accoa^^lished by uaing the factor evaluation system 
aa •! bASva, and that thia tmild have negative consequences to 
the blue collar workers. 

It bccane apparent that Dr, Devine waa attempting to mislead 
as to the provisiona of Vt^ bill* Froa the totality of the 
circumstances, it bocaitte obvious that the purpose of these actions 
was to influence the "Pay Equity Bill" Backup on the following 
day consistent with this analysis X recall objecting several 
times to OWs failure to notify us of the true purpo&e of the 
meeting* I recall objecting several tia^s to Dr. Devines analysis of 
the bill, specif icaUy asserting that om would only be empowered 
to study and rt.*puxt on discrininatory i#age setting practices, 
and had no t>owot to intcgtatti the two systems. J further recall 
asserting that opponents of pay equity had frequently atti^g^tcd 
to spilt blue collar and white collar unions and this was OPM's 
purpose here. 

In response I recall Dr. Devjino indicated that he had only 
received a copy of the ball recently. I also recall him saying 
sonethinq to the «ff<?ct that politics was his lifOf and that 
he MAH able to play thi> political gane. He also warned that he 
would not U* OPK Director forever, but that the blue collar unions 
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%«>Mld have to livr K*th thi! results of the bill forever. 

Or. Devina n€)t to be discouraq^d tto« hi» position and 
continued to insist that thv bill would have d^m^gin*} effects 
on blut! collar workers. He further asserted that th« Committee 
had added lan<|ua<|c specifically referencing th<? prevailing rate 
employees which was evidence of their intent to cr>f»jvTe th*? two 
systews, whi.-h he a<^nin d»serted would be done usinq the factor 
evaluation Bysteia. After repeated cowplainto that a copy of the 
Sciiislation m question was not available for examination Dr. 
t>evintr sent for a copy of the bill. When he received the bill; 
h4fW%ovet nr. t>cvine did nut share the cc^y w*th any labtir n?prcscntativ 'S. 

The representative frosi laborers International asked Dr. 
Ik'vinn sofN«thin<} to the effect of how could he destroy what it 
took the blue collar working person so long to develop. Dr. D<»vine, 
answered m effect that he did not support the bill, but that 
unl«?SH acnwihimj was done to defeat the bill he wuld be forced 
into th4it pcJBitiun. 

As X tetall, the meeting wis concli^led by Or, Dcvinc remmdmci 
us that the bill was on a fast track, with a »ark-up scheduled 
tor the foUowuitj day, and urged consideration *'f the serious 
<;ftects that the bill i^ould have for blue collar %#orkers. 

The mi.etinq of May 22. 1984 was scripted by the James Bynnes 
Kay U, 1984 rftemo, It's purpose was to mislead the blue collar 
unions ab<r . the effects of the "Pay Equity Biir so as to inflwMu.e 
the p*.'ndin»j committee mark-up. 

If Or, Di'Vine'B stated desire to coiKBunicatc with the unions 
his concerns about pay e^iulty were legitimate, then those views should 
have- ljt^*»'n raisi*d earlier so that those unions unfamiliar with 
the le<iislation wtmld have aiaple opportunity to prepare a resp<^ns» . 
instead Dr • Devmo waited until the day before the Coflwii t tcu* 
jn.irK up HO as to pf*'clude close Scrutiny of his ideas, Dr , t^'vut. 
also disquisi-d t;^' tjtated |Hirj>t?sc :>f the meeting in hiii Hailgraro 
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BO a» to ptrvcnt »^dcqujtc prct aratlon. 

Madam Chair thv. NAGE is d^-cply concerned abuut the propriety 
of this uncidont I It demonstrates OFM*s eagerness to utilize 
it*» official office for partisan political activity* it also 
f»hows their utter disdain tor federal workers, and unions i who 
artr RK^re pawns in OPM's political game. Dr, t>cvinc is so concerned 
with re-elt'ct jnc| President Heaqan that he vs willing to subvert 
the new classification systew he is sworn to uphold. This incident 
demonstrates 0PM 's willinqness to consider, and initiate a plan 
to manipulate the pay classification system for partisan political 
activxltes. Action needs to be taken to address this impropriety* 
Ped<'i:««l f.»m{iluyr«'s d<? serve a Director who tuqards seriously his 
statu^itory mis ion. The NAGE thanks you for the opportutiity to 
app<:.ir arul qiv<? t<'st i^)ny an this matter. 
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Ms. Oakar. Tt;ank you very much for your statement* Mr. 
Murphv. 

Gentlemen, I realize that all of ycm don't perhaps have a copy of 
the memo. We would be h^ppy to give you one. &iul, I know you 
quoted from it so you must nave a copy. I would lurt like to ask 
based on the testimony y(Hi have l^rd toda^ plus the n^eting that 
you had, do you believe that there was political involvement on the 
part of Dr. uevine and Mr. Byrnes with respect to not only the 
memo but the meeting in which Dr. Devine brought you forward to 
discuss rather irresponsibly, what the bill does and doran't do. 

But do you believe there was political involvement on the part of 
Dr. Devine and Mr. Byrpes? 

Mr. Hoar. No doubt in my mind. I think Mr. Byrnes made that 
very clear in his testimony. 

Like you, I couldn't follow the line of— "This is a policy option.'' 

I don't see any other o{rtions to start with. I am sure that— 
maybe I didn't hear all that clearly but I didn't hear there were 
any other options presented. The whole confusion and so on as to 
who was invited and who was not invited and timing of it was not 
clear until this memo l^can^ known the followir^ day. 

Ms. Oarar. You yourself have called for their resignation based 
on the fact that they violated the Hatch Act, is that correct? 

Mr. Host. 1 didn't call for the resignation of 

Ms. Oakar. Sorry. 

Mr. HoRT. Not in the statement but I was going to comment on 
that, if these two Reagan political groupees nave a shred left of 
what they hold so tUaportant, political awarenras, I think that they 
would realize that they are a total embarrassment to the adminis- 
tration. This has been a mc^or affront to organi^d labor and an 
at^lute insult to the working women in tnis country. I would 
think they would realize thev both at this point are severe political 
liabilities and I would think they would oe drafting resignations 
and hopefully they can do a better kb on those documents than 
they did on these memc^ and hopefully they can do a better job of 
implementing them. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you. 

Mr. Stein. 

Mr. Stein. Madam Chairman, the memorandum speaks for itself. 
It i.s clear as to the intent of the memo and to us. You need not 
have a college degree or anything of that nature to understand the 
implications of this memorandum. Just like the rest of our col- 
leagues here« we were unaware of the memorandum until the fol* 
lowing day or two and once this was read by our defMirtment, of 
course the lid blew off and I made the statement to my colleagues, 
'*Weil, there was an attempt to sandbag the unions at this meet- 
ing." 

Now, with regard to the action taken by your subcommittee. 
Madam Chairman, which is commendable, it brii^^ me back to the 
people we represent throughout the Federal service berth blue 
collar and white collar, whether in professional j<^i white collar 
jobs, to the lower levels of these people. Madam Chairman, if a doc- 
ument of this type was written by an employee of the Federal Go«^- 
ernment ;it thf lower level of employment they would never have 
the uppurtUKl&y to stand before a committee to plead their case. 
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They wouidn*t have but time to gather up their tools or clear their 
aesks. They would be removed from their ^ immediately and then 
be told go get an attorney and you can defend yourself later. 

It is as simple as that. Those that are m this room here, I am 
sure there are enough present to understand what I am talking 
about. It is the unfairness of the system where two gentlemen o| 
suyh position in the Federal Government can attemc^ a devious 
scheme of this sort and be treated this way. They should be treated 
exactly like any other Federal employee of tne Government, fire 
them and let them go to court afterwards. 

Th' k you. Madam Chair. 

Ms. UAKAR. Mr. Byrnes makes more than twice as much as the 
average male in the Federal system and more than three times 
mor* than the average female. He has worked far less for that 
salary than must people in the Federal system. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. MuiiFHY. I just want to say that the circumstantial evidence 
htre hat Dr. EK^vine was attempting to get the unions to lobby 
1 ongress jon '^'»»^"''^eiming. He had as I think I said in my re- 
marks, someth)^/ fs^ ./ months since the bill was introduced. Is he 
to st*riously say that he waited to express his concerns, until coinci- 
dentally the day before the full committee marked it up? I think 
the evidence is overwhelming. Just look through the memo lan- 
guage, That Mr Byrnes can come before you and say he is only 
suggesting an option is just absolutely lacking in credibility. 

On page 2 I think he uses the language, "We could create disor- 
der within the Democratic House," not a liberal Democrat could 
create disorder but **We could create disorder/' I think this memo 
scripted Dr. 1^ i *s actions at that meeting. His comments were 
directed tow it i ^*ue-collar workers and blue-collar unions. He spe- 
cificaiiy wa::. *ooking at them and addressing them and I think 
there is no doubt about his intentions. 

Ms, Oakak, So you think he was trying to carr>' out the memo? 

Mr. Ml RFHY. Absolutely. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. Eiesie. did Dr. Devine state or indicate that H.R. 
^^WK ihf pay equity bill, would require that the systems be corn- 
bin t»d? 

Mr. Ki.KstK Yt*s 

Ms. Oakak, You of txjurse realize that there* is absolutely nothing 
in the bill that Sciys that in any way, shape or form. 

Mr. ElI':sik. At the time of the meeting I did not even have a 
chance to read the bill. I did not have the bill in my pt^session. 

Ms. Oakak. You didn't have the bill because he never told you 
that it was the rubject of the meeting? 

Mr Ki.KiiK. ( orrect. 

.Ms Dakar. And are you aware of the section in the bill which 
the Chair purposely amended, it was my concept and our idea, that 
nothing in this section shall be construed to authorize any action 
which would result in a reduction in the rate of pay for any posi- 
tion m other words, that no study could recommend the lessening 
of piiy for any employee. I agree with Mr. Stein, that when you 
|{X)k at the whole picture we know through studies that the Feder- 
al employees are underpaid on an average of 21 percent already, so 
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for some individuuls there is a double whammy if there is any form 
of discrimination. 

Did he in any way ever tell of that section of the bill; that no pay 
could be decreased based on the study — of course this is only a 
study, not a recommendation for changes and so on, that the study 
would come out first and perhaps legislation might have to be in- 
troduced to change certain cat^ori^ et cetera--siid he in any way 
mention that that was a section of this bill? 

Jdr. Elssie. No, in fact he indicated just the opposite with his 
presentation. He had these pyramids drawn, one indicating GS job 
classifications and the other indicating wage grade clarifications 
with the grade of the three different classifications on each side, 
the salary of that classification on each side, and then arrows 
pointing downwards from the wage grade pay rate to the GS pay 
rate which was lower, indicating that there would definitely be a 
reduction in wages. 

I have a copy of my notes which shows these pyramids since he 
wouldn't supply us with a copy of his presentation. I would be 
happy to supply this to the committee, 

Ms. Oakah. Without ob^tion, we would tike to submit your 
notes for the record. 

(The information follows:) 
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Mr. Stkin. If I may, in order to clarify what Mr. Elesie has said, 
Mr. Devine was told following his lengthy rhetoric about the inte- 
gration of the S3rstems, so fortn and so on, and he was doing this in 
accordance with the intent of the law and he was authorized by 
law to conduct this study, and again to reiterate what Mr. Hcbt 
says, the '"•month period of time was bothering him that it wasn't 
enough time to conduct a proper study, therefore the recommenda^ 
tion would come forth to int^rate one system into the other. 

Now, he was taken to task by my colleague, Ed Murphy here, 
and told this is not the way we read the law, that his interpreta- 
tion is incorrect. 

Ms. Oakar. Did he ever tell you he was doing hb own in-house 
study. 

Mr. Stkin. I believe there was mention made during the meeting. 
Ms. Oakar. He made the distinction between his so<:alled study 
and 

Mr HoBT. He said his study had been underway 4 months. Also 
Mr. Murphy pointed out to him, once we got a copy of the bill in 
the meetmg, pointed out the language that would protect the pay. 
or pay savings, no reduction in pay and like most other comments 
we made in favor of the legislation he just ^ored it. 

We also pointed out it was our understanding there would be ad- 
ditional clarification as to what was going to be required of 0PM 
either in the report or in the bill itself, and he just said it is in the 
report, it is fine, it is going to require me to do it, 7 months to do it^ 
and I am going to do it. 

Ms. Oakar. Some of you testified about the pay equity legisla- 
tion, but to those of you who didn't and perhaps were not as famil- 
iar with the legislation, which is understandable, did he indicate 
that this legislation, this study was to be done in coi\junction with 
unions and in conjunction with women*s groups or that OPM had 
to Huppiv the data aquired to those parties? 

Did he ever indicate that it was not just an individual study that 
we were asking him to do; that his lack of objectivity perhaps 
would not permit him to do a fair study — certainly based on these 
memos, our conclusion or instincts are ri^ht abmit that — did he 
ever indicate this was a study to be done m cot\ju^ction with the 
unions or women's organizations? 

Mr. Stein. I think the response to that was one word, casually. 

Mr. HoBT. One other thing comes to mind. Madam Chair. He did 
indicate quite a bit as to the candidates or candidates' relatives 
that testified in support of the bill. 

Ms. Oakar. Excuse me? 

Mr. HoBT. He made a point of mentioning the candidates or can* 
didates' relatives who testified in support of the l^islation also; or 
how stnmg support there was for it. 

Ms. Oakar. Did he mention that the Chair also invited the Presi- 
dent of the United States to testify and oth5?r members of the ad- 
ministration besides himself.^ 

Mr HoBT, No, he didn't. 

Ms Oakar. And that they respectfully declined? 
Mr HdBT. He didn*t mention that, that I recall, no. 
Ms. Oakar. Mr. Stein, in your opinion was Dr. Devine personally 
lobbying ft>r defeat of H.R. 5(>S()? 
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Mr Stein. Definitely. Definitely, Madam Chain no question 
about it in my mind. 

Ms. Oakar. Do you believe he was asking you and others to 
lobby against the passage of H.R 5^X}I? 

Mr. Stein. That is the impression I got personally, representing 
the metal trades department; yes, ma'am. 

Ms. Oakar. Mr. Gusky, why do you believe that you and other 
unions who have so many Federal employees, many of whom 
happen to be female, were not invited to the meeting initially, that 
you had to kind of push your way through along with Mr. Hcbt? 

Mr. GusKV. Well, I believe Dr. Divine was beginning to carry out 
the recommendations in the Byrnes memo; that is, to invite blue 
collar or what he tlwught were predominantly blue-collar unions to 
the meeting and to scare the heck out of them over the bill and 
perhaps create controversy and confusion among the unions. 

Ms. Oakar. So you believe it was a carryout of the memo that 
suggested to pit one union against the other? 

Mr. GusKY. U appeared tiat way. 

Ms. Oakar. Is Chere anything anybody would like to add? Any- 
thing you would li.ie to add? 

I want to the^ik all of you for appearing and of course, as you 
know, based on my own background and my own legislative record, 
the furthest intent of the Chair would to pit individuals against 
each other, particularly the unions and women's groups. This is an 
insidious calculated political motive in my judgment, and ycmr tes- 
timony confirtns my belief concerning that meeting and I am very, 
very grateful that you found the time on such short notice to be 
here. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Stein. Thank ytm. 

Mr. HoBT. Thank you. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you. 

Ms. Oakar. Our final witness is Dr. Devine, who is the head of 
the OPM. 

Did you have any questions? I apologize. 

Mr. McC^loskev. No, thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Mr. Bosco. No questions. 

Ms. Oakar. Please, Dr. Devine, I did not get any testimony from 
you, so the Chair would like you to proceed in whatever way is 
most comfortable. 

stat1':mknt of iminald j. devine. direc!Toii, vs. office of 
personnel management 

Mr. Devine. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. It is a 
pleasure to be here to discuss an option memorandum that I re- 
ceived and to comment on scnne of the statements that have been 
made by the members of the committee and by the panel of union 
leaders that you had before the committee today. I did not intend 
to make a statement. Since the original lirt of witnesses had me on 
first, the committee in its wisdom ikcided to fint talk to Mr. 
Byrnes, who works for me, and Mr. Byrnes^ I would like to reiter- 
ate, was simply doing something that I requested him to do. 

As he mentioned, I 
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Ms. Oakak. So you take full responsibility for the memo; is that 
right? 

Mr. D£ViNE. Yes, madam, 

I have initiated a policy at the Office of Personnel Management 
that we look at all options. You mentioned you were a teacher. I 
was a tocher myself. The first law of logics} analysis, as I under- 
stand iu is that one should look at mutually exclusive and totally 
inclusive sets of options. 

That has been my policy since I entered 0PM, and frankly we 
have received a great deal of recognition and support for opening 
up the policy process at OPM* both internally and externally, so 
that we could consider the views of all possible alternatives 

Literally every investigation we do into a problem area deals 
with all possible options going across all possible spectrums. 

In the case of H.R. 4599--and I would like to reemphasize, as Mr. 
Byrnes did, that his memorandum was addrmed to H.R 4599 and 
not to any other piece of l^slation— we had dtscuswd in several 
meetings different options toward that bill. We had come really to 
only one and that was to oppose H.R. 4599. In that context I asked 
Mr. Byrnes to come up with an option in favor of H.R, 4599. He 
ex preyed some reluctance to do so because he couldnH think of 
any good reasons to support it, 

I told him that it is our policy; as close to my recollection, I said 
to be imaginative, think as a liberal rk?mocrat and in fact I believe 
that 1 mentioned, "Think like Mr. Feinstein, be imaginative, try to 
And some reason why we might support H.R. 4599.'' His memo was 
his attempt to follow out my dmire. 

The memo should make it clear, the ofHion recommends support 
of H.R. 4r>iH). Mr Byrnes did not support H.R. 4599. My disposition 
was not to support H.R. 4599. If you had received a leaked copy of 
my comments on his option, it was to opp<^ it. We finally wrote 
the committee to oppose H.R. 4599 and we also opp(^ H.R. 568(). 

Ms. Oakar. Would you like to submit for the record your memo- 
randum back to him? 

Mr. Devink. Pardon me? 

Ms. Oakar, Would you like to submit for the record your memo- 
randum back to Mr. Byrnes in terms of rejecting his memo? 
Mr Devine. Ortainly we would be happy to do that. 
[The information follow.s:) 
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Mr. Devine. I must say that I am partly at blame, also, for the 
memorandum being leaked. It should have been keirt; more amfi- 
dential, but frankly, since we were all predisnosed to of^wse H.R. 
4599 we didn't exercise the kind of caution uiat we might c^her- 
wise have done. However, it may in fact have served a useful pur- 
pose nonetheless. 

More hearings have been held. The fact that we are here shows 
that. It is in fact the case that H.R. 5U80 does clear up some of the 
confusion that existed in my mind as to what OPM was supposed 
to do under that bill. 

As I said at my previous testimony, my main concern was what 
in fact we were being asked to do. 

Ms. Oakar. Dr. Devine, if I cmild just interrupt you for one 
second. Our letter to ^ou asked you to talk about the meeting with 
the union representatives. Now, when I asked Mr. Byrnes questions 
relative to thf; study itself^our in-house study, he indicated to me 
that that wasn't wluit the Chair asked htm to talk abcmt. 

You can go on about how you feel now about the legislation, but 
I hope you are going to get to the subject that the Chair asked you 
to address because I believe you were omchiiw; Mr. Byrnes ncA to 
answer some of the questions that I asked relative to your study. 

Mr. Devine. What I am tiying to do is to show the context in 
which the memorandum was issued. 

Ms. Oakar. I see. 

Mr. Dr» '4E. I think it is important to nc^ that the final bill, 
H.R. 5UH0, does clear up one of our questions and that is whether 
in fact we are supposed to investigate blue-collar occupations as 
well as white collar. The bill has oeen changed to include blue- 
collar occupations and I aroreciate that clarification. 

I also note that the wor^ "comfmrable worth" have been taken 
out of the bill and I think that helps me to understand what the 
purpose of the bill is. I believe that that represents some progress. 
There are still some questicms that remain. You mentioned that we 
are not supposed to integrate the blue^ and white<:ollar occupations. 

However, the question is not so much integration as to whetl^r 
one standard is supposed to be used to evaluate the differentials 
that are spoken of in the bill. If one standard is to be used for both 
white and blue^collar, what standard? 

And as one of the gentlemen from the unions said, without any 
further advice or leadership from the committee, my interpretation 
is that we would use the most technically amirate method, which 
is the Factor Evaluation System, as was mentioned by one of the 
gentlemen. 

I would have some concerns usii^ the Factor Evaluation System 
on blue-collar occuf^tions, but my job as a public servant is to 
follow the will of Congress. But I must know what that will is. 

I will only end by commenting on the inirposes of the meeting 
with the union leaciers. I was required to make comments on H.R. 
TtHMO for the comittee to give the administration's position on that 
bill. In exercising that. I felt it was important to hear from the 
biucM^llar unions. I had heard the testimony of the white-collar 
unions on the sub^t and was aware of their opinions. 

I was not aware of the opinion of the blue-collar unions. That is 
why I asked them. Of course, in my role as Director I have not only 
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the right but the ohHitution to find out the opinions of the different 
groups affected by any legislation that is i>ropoeed, and because of 
my obligation to recommend to the administration as to what our 
poeition is on a bill. 

So 1 clearly have the right, and indeed the obligation, to ask the 
opinion of affected parties on the bill. 

I did not urge that they Id^by on the bill. I did not ask them to 
do anything. I made that very clear. I believe Madam Chair knows 
me well enough that I would be very aware of possible violations of 
the Hatch Act or antilobbying provisions and you could be certain 
that I would be very careful not to allow such a situation to devel- 
op. 

I would be happy to answer any questions that you have beyond 
that. _ , 

Ms. Oakar. Well, thank you very much. Dr. Devme. Thank you 
for answering today. 

Dr. Devine, let me begin in asking what the purpose of calling 
certain representatives of the unions on May 26, 1984, I day before 
the committee was scheduled to mark up the Federal Pay Equity 
and Management Act of 1984? Why did you call the unions togeth- 
er? 

Mr. Devine. As I mentioned, the purpose of the meeting was to 
get their opinions and the opinions I was soliciting were of blue- 
collar unions whose opinion I was not generally aware of through 
/ personal conversations and staff ojnvensations and primarily their 
/ testimony on the bill. 

I was very aware of the white-collar unions and I wanted to get 
the opinions of the blue^oUar unions. 

As to the date, as best I can recollect, the markup of the bill was 
on the I'lth. I immediately set into operation late that dav, 1 be- 
lieve, to prepare the mailgram to send to the unions and asked 
them to meet at the first available time I had after that time; and 
yes, before the hearing, because their views, I felt, were important 
to me before I could recommend a position to the White House on 

the bill. . ^ 

Ms. Oakar. One member testified that you invited them on the 
IHth; they got the mailgr-»m on the 18th. 

/Mr. Devine. Well, that is possible. As I say, we started on the 
ir,th I don't think it was sent until the Ifith. It is supposeJ to 
arrive the next morning, but I know from experience that it some- 
times takes another day to be delivered. 

Ms Oakar. You know NAGE was invited to that meeting and Ed 
Murphy also testified before this committee. 

Mr. Devine. I must have mi^ed that. 

Ms. Oakar. We understand that AFGE or NFFE, the tv. o largest 
unions representing Federal workers were not invited to the meet- 
ing initially. 

Mr. Devine. As I said, I was aware of their views. When they re- 
quested to be admitted, I said certainly, have them come. I was 
aware of their opinion, but I would be happy to listen to it apain 

Ms. Oakar. You weren't doing this so that they wouldn t be 
present to defend their testimony concerning their pt»itive re- 
sponse to the bill? 

Mr. Devine. I am sorry. I don't understand 
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Ms. Oakar. You were not doing this to eliminate them so that 
they wouldn*t have an opportunity to speak out for the bill? Thney 
were most familiar with the bill? 

Mr. Dkvine. As I mentioned, I knew that they were in support of 
the bill so it wasn't necemary to get it again, but since they asked 
to come we were happy to have them come. 

Ms. Oakar. In your mailgram did you mention that the {mrpose 
of the meeting was to discuss the bill? 

Mr DfiviNE. No, madam. 

Ms. Oakar. Bin that was your intention? 

Mr. Devink My intention was to get their opinion on what I 
thou|;ht the bill was requiring. I did not refer to a bill because I 
didn t want to create the impression that we were lobbving. 

We were not Idt^ying. We were interested in people s views on a 
subject matter. 

Ms. Oakar. But you did ncA tell them in ymir mailgram that 
they were going to be discussing-^via a slide show prewntation 
that you sponsored— the bill? 

Mr. Drvinr. I was concerned about the appearance that it may 
look like Idtibying if I did. 

Ms. Oarar. I see. Were you in fact doing that? 

Mr. Dkvine. No. madam, 

Ms. Oakar. They claim you were. 

Mr. Devink. If they tell you the words I u'xhI, they will have to 
agree that I said nc^hing that could be taken as IdMiiying. I was 
well aware of that statute when I went into that meeting. 

Ms. Oakar. So your purpose was not to initiate your own opinion 
against the bill, but to get their opinion, is that correct? 

Mr. Devine. To inform my opinion. 

Ms. Oakar. It certainly seems a little coincidental, to put it 
mildly, that you called a meeting of the union representatives 4 
days after the date of the Byrnes memorandum. 

i)o you normally send mailgrams to request attendance at meet- 
ings? 

Mr Dkvine. I have in the past. 

Ms. Oakar. What was the urgency in calling the meting again? 

Mr. Devinb. Again, I had to get my opinion to the White House 
on the day of the meeting and we in fact did not send our opinion 
to the White House until after that meeting on that day. 

Ms. Oakar. As long as you mentioned the White House, is the 
President aware of your activities? 

Mr. Devine. Which activities? 

Ms. Oakar. The activities of the memorandum, the meeting you 
held? You said you had to report Imck to the White House, I 
assume when you say the White Houw you are not talking about 
.somebody who is the* butler there; you are talking about the Presi- 
dent. aren*t you? 

Mr. Devine. Not in particular, no. 

Ms. Oakar. Who are you speaking of when you say ''the White 
House? * The tourists? 

Mr. [^:vine. I am referring to the legislative desk at the Office of 
Management and Bud^t. 

Ms. Oakar. Is the President personally aware of the memoran- 
dum, the meeting and the aftermath of those? 
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Mr, Devine. I <kin*t know if the Preaident is aware of it. I am 
sure he isn^t aware of any meetings* I informed the Executive 
Office of the President of our opinion on H.R. 5680. 

Ms. Oakar. So David Stockman is aware of your activities* is 
that what you are telling the Chair? 

Mr. DsviNB. I do not know if Mr. Stockman is aware of the ac* 
tivities or not. 

Ms. Oakar. You are sure of that? 

Mr. Dkvine. Am I sure that I am not aware of it? 

Ms. Oakar. Yes. 

Mr. DsviNB. I don't know whether he does or not. I have n^A dis- 
cussed the issue with Mr. Stockman. 

Ms. Oakar. Have you diwussed the issue with any members of 
his staff? 

Mr. Dkvine. Yes, madam. 

Ms. Oakar. What did they tell you? 

Mr. Dbvinb. All I discussed with them was the imuaa, and they 
agreed with me on the issues. 

Our essential concern* as I mentioned, is what are we supposed 
to study? We need more guidance from thm committee as to what 
in fact you want us to do. 

Ms. Oakar. Did they agree with the tactics of the Byrnes memo- 
randum that you take full responsibility for? 

Mr. Devine. We did not di^niss the B3rmes memorandum or any 
tactics. We discusi^ Ui^ issue and there are no t£u:tics involved 
except our policy of having all of^ons presented. 

I always demand that we have at I^tsi two options on every issue 
before me, and I did not see any r^w>n to make an exception in 
this case. 

Ms. Oakar. Do you intend to reprimand Mr. Byrnes in any way 
for his ^ions? 
Mr. Devinr. No, madam. 

Ms. Oakar. You don't believe that it was a political memoran- 
dum? 

Mr. Devine* No, madam. I believe he was trying his bast to re- 
spond to my demand for an c^ion. 

Ms* Oakar. Was your deniand for an option political when you 
mentioned think like a liberal Democrat in, I have to say, a rather 
disparaging way to the stafT director of Mrs. Schroeder s subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr, Devine, I don*t think it was disfMir^ging at all. I fmd him a 
highly intelligent individual and wi^n I think of an extremely in- 
telligent person who comra out on the other side about 100 percent 
of ti^ time, or close to it, he is the gentleman we think (d at OPM. 

Ms. Oakar. And Hb voi&^ dora he, for Congros? 

Mr. Devine. No, madam. 

Ms. Oakar. So you don't believe that your charge was in any 
way politically motirated? His statement was this memorandum 
isn\ in any way political in nature dcsipite the language in it. 

Mr. Drvine. Of course, I am a {wlitical appointee, but my request 
was a request to have another o|]^ion. 

Ms. Oakar. But, using a f^rty persuasion in terms of the option, 
right? 
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Mr. Dkvink. Wfll, poor Mr. Byrnes was given a task. He could 
not come up with an option in favor of H.K. 45»9 and he had to 
search for one, 

Ms. Oakar, Do ycni believe this statement in the memorandum is 
political in nature? '*Poiiticmi possibilities of this situation should 
not be underestimated/* and then the memorandum goes on to sug* 
gest pitting various groups against each other, dividing the con- 
stituency to the left and creating disorder within the democratic 
House. 

Do you think that that is a nonpolitical memorandum? 

Mr. DsviNE. Yes. Mr. Byrnes was looking to give me some rea- 
sons to support H.R. 4599 at that point, anJ he was having great 
difTicultv. I told him to be imaginatiw and think in a particular 
way and that was his best attempt to do that. 

He* as far as I know, was opposed to H.R 4599. 

Ms. Oakar. That is not the qu^ion. The question is, is that Ian- 
gu^e political? 

Mr. Devink. Tte language is part of an option memo where he 
was trying to give a reason for a bill that he oppowd and I opposed. 
Ms. Oakar, Is it political, y^, or no? 
Mr. Dkvine. No. 

Ms. Oakar That language is not political. 

Who participated in the meeting from your staff or fror- other 
agencies? Please give their names and positions. 
Mr. Dkvink. ParticifMted in what? 

Ms. Oakar. In the meeting with the union representatives. 
Would you give their nami^ and agencies? 
Mr- UKViNE. I believe the onlv person was Mr. Patrick Korten. 
Ms. Oakar. I didn't hear you. I am sorry, 
Mr. Dkvink. Patrick Korten from 0PM. 
Ms. Oakar. What is his position? 

Mr. Dkvink. Executive A^istant Director for Policy and Commu- 
nications. 

Ms. Oakar. We have a vote on the flwr and I still have ques- 
tions. I know my colleagues want to ask qu^tions. 
The Chair will ai^urn the meeting for about 10 minutes. 
[Recess. { 

Ms. Oakar. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Dr. Devtne, prior to the meeting of the unions had you had a 
chance to read the Byrnes memorandum? 
Mr Dkvink. No, madam. 

Ms. Oakar. You did not read the Byrnes memorandum? 
Mr. Dkvink. No. 

Ms. Oakar. You don't feel that is in conflict with what Mr. 
Byrnes said earlier that he had talked to you many, many times 
about that and I will clieck the record, but I believe he said that he 
felt he prot^bly did talk to you about the memorandum? 

Mr. Dkvink. He might have discui^ed it with me but I didn't 
read the memorandum. 

Ms. Oakar. But he did discuss it with you? 

Mr. Dkvink. I don't have any recollection that he did but he may 
well have. 

Ms. Oakak. Do you want the subcommittee to believe that you 
called this meeting which from all appearances implements the po- 
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litical. underlinf political. strat«*i?y outIint?d in (he Byrnes memo- 
randum without your ever being familtar with it? 

Mr. Devine. Well, again, I don't see how it is implementing any 
strategy. The memorandum asked us to support H.R. 4'm and wt 
didn't. 

Ms. Oakar. The memorandum really doesn't go into that detail, 
you know, per se. but it does talk about pitting unions against each 
other, and so<alled radical feminist groups and further dividing 
the constituency of the left. 

Isn't that what you were trying to do by calling this meeting? 

Mr. Devine. No. 

Ms. Oakar. Weren't you irying to divide the white<olIar unions 
(rom the blue-collar unions? 

Mr. Devine. I was trying to get opinion from the blue-collar 
unions. I already was clear in my mind as to the whiten^llar 
unions' opinion. I was trying to get the blue-collar unions' opinion. 

Ms. Oakak. When was the last time you called a meeting of the 
unuins to get their ideas on legislation? 

Mr. Devine. Oh, I don't recall any particular dates. I am sure I 
have done it though. 

Ms. Oakar. Can you give me any instance in which you asked 
the unions their opinions about legislation, for example, in terms of 
your budget recommendations —that effect their retirement pro- 
gram, or the voucher system. Have you ever asked the unions their 
opinion up front before May 22? 

Mr. Devine. Certainly, on retirement. 

Ms. Oakar. Before you attempted to get a bill implemented in 
the budget, and/or designed as a bill that was introduced by an- 
other colleague? You did talk to them about it? 

Mr _ Devine. 1 am always talking to people. As Mr. Stein men- 
tioned. I was in Philadelphia recently getting opinion. I do that all 
around the countr>- all the time. 

Ms. Oakak. We are not talking about just talking to people, 
going out in the field. Specific mailgram-type meeting which you 
.send a mailgram saying, please be here on such and such a date? 

Mr. Devine. Usually we have enough time but I did send a simi- 
lar <me out on the Combined Federal Campaign just a couple weeks 
a«<). 

.Ms. Oakak. S<» you make it a practice to consult with unions'' 
.Mr Devine. In this case it wasn't unions but groups in the Com- 
bined Federal Campaign and I certainly make it a practice to listen 
to unions. 

Ms. Oakak. Could you explain to the committee the normal rout- 
ing procedure for memoranda issued by Mr. Byrnes for you? To 
whom dcvH it go and how do you get it? 

Mr. Devine. I wouldn't say there is 

Ms. Oakar. He said he bypassed his immediate super\nstir. I iw- 
lieve. 

Mr. Devine I wouldn't say that there is any normal procedure I 
encourage, as far down in the orKanization as I can pcMsibly deal 
with, opinions from different people. Many people even down to the 
(;S~1;> or I I level can write to me directly, especially if it is some 
thing with some urgency and some time deadlines attached to it 
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So while the normal courHf would be to go through Mr. Post, it is 
f .w. 'musual for Mr. Byrnes or any of our senipr executives to write 
" I . - directly. 1 wouldn't say all of our senior executives but most 
ot t^s.*' jenior executives have written to me directly. It is not un- 
usual. It is not the norm though. But in this case, we received the 
legislation relatively close to the time that we had to give an opin- 
ion on it do I suppose Mr. Byrnes wanted to give it to me quickly. 

Ms. Dakar. Dr. Devine, you raised the lobbying law issue, so let 
me ask you if you ar« familiar with 18 United States Code 1913 en- 
titled "Lobbying With Appropriated Monies" and the prohibition in 
the Treasury Postal Service and General Government Appropria- 
tion Act under which funds are appropriated to 0PM which states, 
"No part of any appropriation shall be use.i for publicity or propo- 
ganda purposes designed to support or defeat legislation pending 
before Cungresa." 

Are >' 'U familiar with the law? 

Mr. Dkv . *'es, madam, very familiar with it. 

Ms. Oa Devine. I su^e^t that your actions seem to have 

violated i. ■ 'if not tlie actual prohibitions of th^ statutes. 
One of tht |. who testified today indicated that he thought you 
should resign based on the fact that you had violated a law. Do you 
agree with that statement that you ought to resign because you 
broke the law and are you aware of the very perilous ground that 
you are wandering on when you called that meeting? 

Mr. Devinb. Well, if I followed the opinions of unions to resign, I 
would have resigned about 2¥i years ago— I think that is the firet 
time a union asked me to resign. 1 was very aware of the law when 
I called the meeting and at the meeting. You can be absolutely as- 
sured of that. 

Ms. Oakar. Do you feel you violated the law? 

Mr. Devine. Of course not. 

Ms. Oakar. You don't mind if the Chair asks the Justice Depart 
ment to look into this, do you? 

Mr. Devink. No, madam, 1 don't mind at all. 

Ms. Oakar. Dr. Devine, it is interesting that you are so con- 
cerned with the impact of my l^isfation on blue collar workers, es- 
f)ecially in light of the pay caps, reductions in force and increased 
contracting out of jote initiated by your suggestions to the adminis- 
tratit-.i. 

These actions have seriously harmed this group of workers as 
some of them stated, it is also interesting that in your testimony 
liefoie the committee on April 3 you announced that as jmrt of 
vour classification study the 0PM is comparing the Federal wage 
"hvstem with the General Schedule examipinf the rationale for 
maintaining these distinct systems. Obviously . ,is portion of the 
study is an administration initiative completely independent of my 

bill. ^ ^ 

Some who know about your standards and the review standards 
that you have tell me that they believe it is laying the foundation 
for an integration of the two systems and massive downgrading of 
both white- and blueicoUar workers after the November election if 
the President is elected to another term. 

6.1 
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Teil me, Dr. Devine, can you assure Federal workers that what I 
have been told is wrong, that they need not worry about being 
downgraded in your studies? 

Mr. Devine. What you have been— what was the question, what 
you have been told? 

Ms. Oakar. That you intend to merge those classifications and 
that that— you know the threat that you sort of hung over their 
head if Mr. Reagan is reelected? 

Mr. Devine. I think—— ' 

Ms. Oakar. The idea "If you think we are bad now, wait until 
you see after November." Have you ever said that to anybody? 
Mr. Devine. No. 

Ms. Oakar. Or indicated that to any of the employees? 

Mr. Devine. No. I think that any change that is made in the two 
systems should be done very carefully on a basis of a lot of study 
and a lot of discussion. One of the concerns that I have with your 
legislation is the time deadline that we are supposed to complete 
the study in. Seven months, I don't believe, is enough time to look 
at all of the iasues that surround this extremely complex iwue. 
That is my major concern. 

I did feel from our cdnversations previously and in testimony last 
year and the year before—or this year and the year before— that 
that was your interest and I thought that we should look into it. 
What I am concerned about is the language in the bill which asks 
us to evaluate the two systems under what appears to me to be a 
single stimdard. And it is that which— as I understood the testimo- 
ny of the union leaders— that everybody doesn't want to do, at 
least those people don't want to do. 

If that in fact is the opinion of the committee. I would appreciate 
some dir^tion which would say that. 

Ms. () vKAR. The committee intends to give you a report that v^fll 
give you more direction but you know that you deliberately misled 
the unions and you know that you never once mentioned to those 
anions that we had a provision in this l^jisl '^on that would not 
allow for any recommendations to downgrade anybody and you 
knyw the Chair's position on the (»mf%rability work which you 
don t agree with. 

You don't agree that the President's commission, which states 
that the Federal employees are 21 percent behind the private 
sector in p<iy. So you know what you were trying to do. I^et me call 
on Mr Bosco. 

Mr. B(Wk;o. Thank vou. Madam Chairman. 

Dr. Devine. I also appreciate you being here. When I was on the 
plane yesterday tninking what possible rationale you could give for 
this memo, frankly 1 didn't dream it would be as clever as it is. 
You have painted a scenafio whereby your staff was asked to come 
up with in their wildest imagination what amid you say in support 
of this bill and of course this just haf^ns to be one idea that prob- 
ably you wouldn't give much thought of but they concocted trying 
to meet the obligation that you put them under. 

In addition to that, you said that you actually asked Mr. Byrnes 
to come up with rationale for your support of the biH. not just for 
reasons that you might oppose it but to support it. 
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I duii't bi*Hevf any of that and I will tell you why. The memu is 
not obviously written in resjKjnse to your request that anyone come 
up with a rationale to support the bill. The wording of the niemo is 
very clear that in reviewing our operations on standard setting and 
job evaluation— not on coming up with reasons to support the 
bill -it occurred to me that we had not adequately investigated one 
option. That seems more or less gratuitous rather than in response 
to a request from you. 

Second, the memo is written in the context of the chance that the 
bill would pa$» not in the context of whether you should support it 
or not. The first couple-three paragraphs of the bill, the memo com- 
ments on the fact that if the bill passes, then? is a chance of this 
bill passing, and what we might do in that rwponse. 

So 1 think although it is a nice try to come up with the rationale 
that this was just one of many options that you were considering, I 
may be the only one but I don't believe it. 

I wonder, did you get other memos containing these other op- 
ticms since this seems to be a general request to come up with op- 
tions on the bill? 

Mr. Devine. There was an earlier option paper that outlined dif- 
ferent approaches to it and this is in addition to it. 

Commenting on your point about what the purpiwie of the memo- 
randum was. it seems very clear to me, it says. In reviewing our 
options on standards setting and job evaluation it occurred to me 
we had not adequately investigated one option/' 

That seems clear to me. The next sentence goes on. This is espe 
cially pertinent now since Bob Mofiltt tells me there is a good 
chance the House might pass Representative Oakar s pay equity 
bill/' 

What he is trying to do is give me an option. I can assure you 
that I discussed this with Mr. Byrnes before he did it. I didn't know 
exactly what he would come up with but the direction I gave him 
is not inconsistent with what he came up with. 

Mr Bos( <). Well. I guess any number of people could read the 
memo any numbers of ways, but my way of reading it is that it is 
not in response to a request on your part the\ your staff come up 
with any number of options that you might use to suppc^rt this bill 

My reading of it is that it is gratuitous, it is a brainstorm, it s 
written in response t. jvhat your department might do if this bill 
fKissed and that would be to use it to divide the work force, to turn 
feminists against labor unions, and labor unions against other 
unions. 

May I ask that you submit for the record other memorandums 
that you ri*i^ivt*d Juntaining options that you or the Office of Per 
sonnel Management might use in regard to this bill or this subject, 
memos in the recent past? 

Mr. Dkvine. I just hope that when we do this that I wont be 
held accrmntable for those options either 

I think it would be a mistake to limit the frw presentation ol 
different options. There are options presented in that other option 
paper that I don t favor, that my staff doesn't necessiirily favor 
eith*>r. and I would hojie that this does not result in some inhibi- 
tion of the free flow of ideas within the executive branch. 
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Mr. B<)8(<). I am Hurv that your attorneys can inform you on ex- 
ecutive privilege. It is a constitutional doctrine and in the event 
that you decide that other memos that may have been written are 
equally as strident and as offensive as this one. then perhaps you 
can claim executive privilege and we won't have access to it. 

I, for oiie. would like to see other options if only to get an idea of 
what tvpe of people we are hiring on your staff and what kind of 
ideas they ctime up with. 

I believe as you do. that we should have a free flow of ideas 
Frankly, the thought of putting groups iigainst each other strains 
that concept but I would like to see the other options that vou 
nave 

Mr Dkvink I would be happy to present them 
(The information follows:) 

Mr ftwrt-o. Did you meet with Mr Byrne*, after the time that he 
wnrte this memo and before the time that it was disclosed in the 
press relative to the subject of the memo' 

Mr Dkvink Not relative - well, i don't know. We have been dis 
cussing the general topic of this bill almt>st continuouslv for the 
past .{ weeks or so 

Mr H(ts( a Did you dis4.uss his memo with him after he wrote it 
and Ix'fo.e the pri'ss picked it up? In other words, you get together 
and ytiu say 1 n»fived your memo. I like the idea.'l didn't like the 
idf;i; here is h. we should pursue it; this is whv I don't want to 
pursue if 

Was there any discussion along thosi* lines alxjut his memo'.' 

Mr Dkvink As 1 mentioned b<«(bre. I returned the memo to him 
(li>appn»v«Hl I may have discussed it with him after I have no sp*' 
iitw recollection but I wouldn't s;iy that I didn't 

Ms Oakar Will the gentlenjim' yield' I thought vou just said a 
f« w minuf«-s a«<) that you iiev»T saw the memo'.' When did vou dis 
approve It " 1 think vou are contradicting an earlier statement. Dr 
lit'vim'. 

Mr Dkvink No no I Mivw I nneivH it th»' aftt rn«Km of the 
nu'fting with the unions, hat it nia-, hav«- In-en th.- dav after that 
It was .somewhere around there 

Ms Oakak l! Is dattfl .Mav J\ 

Mr Dkvink Ves 

M.s^ Oakar I jus! want the ^'entlemaa Irom California to kiww 
thiit I think you are contradicting your^Mf 

Mr Dkvink .No. 1 am not. It takes, a couple davs to go through 
the .system I remember (;ne of my i-taff went to 'one of mv nth^r 
staff and .sod they would Iw willing to swear that I didn't w-e it 
until afterwards and they v.ere .shocked that it leaked out b«'fore I 
iM ii saw It I think any investigation ot my staff would sh(jw that. 

1 don t fr -.an just political appointtHVi. I think that is pretty clear 
fhaf 1 didn t ^it- if until after the mei'ting .And if mv n^collectum is 
not rlear it might have btH'n the afternoon of that mornin^' ineH 
iriK or It nnght have Ixtm the next day 

Mr. Itost <> So in that case you didn t talk with Mr Bvrnes pru<r 
to the time that you had a mwting with the lab<>r leaders' 

Mr Dkvink ."^ r. is I .siiy. we talked continuouslv about it 

.Mr li(is<-o Hut atK>uf his memo you didn t talk with him ' 
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Mr Devine Not about the specifics of the memorandum. He 
may have brought the ideas up. Ah I say, we brainstormed every 
possible approach to the bill and he may have mentioned that. But 
again, it is independent of the purpose of the meeting. 

Mr. B<WKX). I>et me be more specific then because perhaps when 
vou actually saw the memo may be irrelevant here. Let me ask you 
this, prior to the time you met with the labor leaders, did you dis- 
cuss with Mr. Byrnes the possibility of using this bill, the study 
and job evaluation that was being conducted, or any aspect of the 
comparable worth question? Did you discuss the possibility of using 
that 2IS a way to divide union against union, feminists against 
unions, liberals against conservatives, or whatever? Did you discuss 
the tone or content of his memo without perhaps having seen it? 

Mr. Dkvine. Well, not in any advocacy sense, as I don't interpret 
an option memo to be an advocacy sense. Clearly it has been dis- 
cussed manv times through our review of the literature on this 
subject, the possibility that different grouf^ would be affected dif- 
ferently by pay tn|uity. The literature is very clear on that The lit- 
erature is very clear that those most likely to be affected in a nega- 
tive way would hi* blue<oIlar occupations. That is, however, empiri- 
cal evidence and not any question of intent. 

Mr Bosi o Well, going on then to the meeting that you called, is 
it customxiry for you to meet with bluenroUar unions separate from 
white-collar unions? Have you ever done that in the past? 

Mr Dkvink I have had so many meetings I can t say whether I 
have. I have certainly met with white-collar unions separately from 
blue-collar unions on many occasions. I may have met with blue- 
collar unions si>parately bc^fore I can't recall one way or another 

Mr. B<)S<c) In terms of calling a meeting, though, to discuss a 
piei-e of legislation, you Siiy that you only excluded the white<ollar 
unicm.^i ht^iause you were already aware of their opinion Was this 
nu-^tinM hi»ld to get their opinion? 

H;ls4^ on the testimony that I have heard, it appc*ars that you 
were giving them your opinion cn the bill. Were you trying to form 
tlieir opinion or get their opinion at this nitH»ting' 

Mr. l)i':viNK. 1 wiks trying to get their opinion on my inlrrpreta- 
tion of what the bill Siiid 

Mr. B<>s<'<) Oh. I s«*e 

Mr Dkvini-: Because* I ha<l to Mive my opinion to thr Kxetutive 
Office of the Pn*sident 

Mr Bosc o Did Mr Byrnes iittend that meeting with you? 
Mr Dkvini*: No. .sir 

Mr }U}<^it Thank you very much That is all the qut»stions 1 
have 

Oakah Thank you very much 

One quick quc*stion as followup Why didn I you inform them 
that that was the purpi>s4* of the meeting, to discuss the bilT^ 

Mr Dkvinf .As 1 mentiofiiHl l>efore. I was very aware of the laws 
<in this matt«-r and I did not want it to be misinterprete<i that 1 wiis 
Icthhyin^ 

Ms Oakar Mr McK'loskey 

Mr .M<<'uiSKKY Thank yrm. Madam Chairman 

Thank you very much ior coming today, Mr Devine. I rt'ally l<K/k 
jMrward to mh^uh? you in acti<»n .And quiti* frankly. I am very inv 
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prmied with the viKur, the imagination and vitality with which yuu 
pursue your interpretation of the^ circumstances. Without being 
too n^ative, I think Mr. Bosco said it fairly well and very succinct* 
ly. The idea of this as a followup to a specific request for an option 
under the guise of thinking like a liberal Democrat, whatever that 
IS fails or strains credibility* But you are sticking to your guns 
along the lines that this was an order, to come up with an option to 
think like a liberal Democrat? 
Mr. DfCViNK. Yes, sir. 

Mr MK'uiSKEY. Could I ask—this is said very respectfully— ac- 
cording to the media I have read out here, you are one of the most 
capable administrators in Washington and a man fl^wn for his re- 
^ spect for the Knglish language. Do you fpel that this order was 

a>mplii*d with? 

Mr. Dkvink. Yes. he resjionded to the best of his ability to re- 
spond. 

Mr. MiK'ix»sKKY Does the wording of this letter or memorandum. 
iUn^ this rmg anything like a liberal Democrat at all? 

Mr DKVfVK Well. I can't speak for liberal Democrats. 

Mr. Mci'LosKKV. "To cause* disorder within the Dcnnocratic 
House?" 

Mr. I)i':viivi': I would not have nec<»ssiirily worded it the same 
way but he is trying: to comply with an order by a rather demand 
ing boss, ami I certainly d<m*t want to get into the business of cen- 
soring my staffs views. 

Mr Mr('L4>sKKY Isn t it |>ossib|e that the demanding boss is 
Iwifm very ia.x on this (Krasicm and that surely there an- legiti- 
niatr if we can rail ihem that- liU^ral I>mocTatic and other rea 
sons to 1h- tor this comfi^irable pay i*qui!y legislation? D(H-sn I it 
strain credibility that he could not come up with one reason, sulv 
>tamive or {K)litical. other than to assume it was a fait acamipli 
and ^oinK to piLss.' 

Mr Dkvink. His pmblem is. as it is mims that we don't know 
what comparable worth is If somcnnie would tell us. we would in- 
Vi'sfigate it That is his conc ern. 

Mr Mci'LosKKY Well 

.Mr Dkvink We are for e<< nil pay lor equal work That I under 
stand 

Mr M< ( f f>sKKV S<i Inisically you are siiying. then, with the con- 
cept of comparable worth being endorsed by such people as Kli/ii- 
beth Dole and Olynipia Snowe. that in effwt either they don't 
know what they are talking about or they are doing this for polit- 
cial reasons' 

Mr Dkvink No I think the committee hiis made a major step 
forward by taking the term "comparable worth" out of the bil! ! 
think that is a major step forward I didn't take it out of the bill, 
the cummittiH* did. 

Mr McK'm>skky (V^uld I ask you what is a radical feminist? 

Mr. Dkvin:.' I don't knov . 

Mr. Mi<'UM>KKY The term is used here 

Mr. Dkvine I didn t use it 

Mr. Mci'MisKEY The t^rm is used in this memorandum 
Mr Dkvink I don't know. 
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Mr Mti'MKSKEV. Uv is just throwing language at you that you 
don't understand? , 

Mr DteviNK. I have some viigue conception of it. the sjime iis I 
am sure you do. but it is nothing that I would want to come up 
with an explanation for. It is trying to say stimething in genera! 1 
presume it is some kind of an analogy for those who are supportmg 
a piirticular version of comparable worth. Agam. if we could identi- 
fy what it wjis it might be easier to identify the term. 
■ Mr McCumKKV. Could 1 ask you. do you view this whole memo- 
randum epis*)de and the meetings with the unions as promoting 
governmental efliciency rather than political disruption? There is 
talk in this thing of basically political disruption. Is that your mis- 

^"Mr. Dkvink. No. sir. My mission i.»* to have all ideas before me 
and to make an informed decision based on those ideiis. 

Mr. i»!t<'ix>sKKV And you do nut plan to reprimand Mr. Byrnes 
in any way. even from the concern of t}i iency i" not coming up 
with iinv ri-asons as suggested? . 

Mr Dkvink No. sir He came up with his best attempt at it. I get 
a lot of opti«ms presented to me that aren't worth very much and 
those are discarded. , . . ., 

Mr. Mc-('UKSKKY. NVhat is Mr. Byrnes yearly salary ' 

Mr. Devink. ! don't know. 

Mr M(<'m>skky I would like to have that, please 
(The information follows:] 
Th«' anitiuni t uniiual silary is 
Mr. M<<'m>skky. Thank you. 

Ms. Oakam Dr. Devine. we know that the legislation calls tor 
sex-biised wjige discrimination, a study of that, so you are skirting 
the intent of the law in trying to get us into a discussion of the 
comparable worth issues The Chair would be happy to indulge in 
discussing that, but vou are skirting the real issue .... 

If H R is enacted into law and I think it will be despite 

vour manner of obstructionism, what assurances can you give us 
that, assuming vou are still the Director of OPM for the next sever- 
il months, the study will be conducted m a f:iir and objective 
numner within the confines of the legishition? 

Certaifilv the events of the last 10 days have danuiged y<»ur cn«di- 
bility and the credibility of your top staff who are conducting the 
st>-cjilU»d in-house studv that you have. 

S<> what assurances "do you want to give the committee that y.)ur 
studv will trv to be objivtive if the bill is enacted into law- 
Mr Dkvink I will Ik' (objective in following the will of ( on^'ress. 
but I think it is important that Congress be clear on what it is 
doing. You mentioned- and you have mentioned it many times 
todav about your language that w«,ald prohibit downgrading 
That isn't how I read your language ... ... . „ a a 

Ms. Oakar I-mhibition of downgrading is right in the bill And 
vou. bv the sm of omis- n which S Thomas Aqumiis defines in 
ime of his great works neglected to tell those unions that that was 
in the bill Dr. Devine. what actions, if any, did you intend to initi- 
ate to make certai.i that vour staff does not participate in partisjin 
political activities or that the Federal work force will not be sub- 
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jected to or intimidated by you to unwarranted and possibly unlaw- 
ful political manipulation? 

Mr. Devine. In further response to your previous question, I feel 
It IS extremely important that we understand exactly what this leg- 
islation is meant to do, and I would urge your staff to read the lan- 
page in that section. If it is your attempt or your purpose not to 
have any positions downgraded, I would suggest that you look more 
closely at that language. 

Ms. Oakar. The Chair appreciates your advice, but would you 
answer this question? 

What actions, if any, do you intend to initiate to make certain 
that your staff does not participate in partisan political activities? 

How can we be certain that the Federal work force will not be 
subjected to or intimidated by you to unwarranted and possibly un- 
lawful political manipulation? 

Mr. Devine. I have made it very clear to my steff that no one 
will be mvolved in partisan political activity. No one has and I 
hope that no one will other than, of course, myself. 

Ms. Oakar. Yourself? 

Mr. Dkvinr Yes. I am allowed to be involved in partisan politi- 
cal activity 

Ms. Oakak. And you are also allowed to loUiy, is that it? 
Mr. Dkvink. Nc. I am not allowed to loW)y and I don't intend to 
lobby. 

Ms. Oakar You will he happy to know that the Chair intends to 
Jisk the Justice Department and Special Counsel to investigatf 
v ijr and Mr Byrnes' activities. The Chair notes that you do have 
i- rtain number of days to correct some of your statements if you 
wisti 

There are some contradictions. I think you will want to look at 
the transcript; we will provide you with a copy of the original and 
we will look forward to working with you in the future. 

Thank you very much 

Mr. Devink Likewise. 

Ms Oakar. The subcommittee is adjourned. 

IWhereujKm, at'l;0.'> p.m.. the Kubcommitte(> was adjourned j 
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FEDERAL PAY EQUITY ACT OF 1984 



TUESDAY. JULY 17. 1984 

House of Reprbsbntatives, 

COMMITTEK ON POST OPFICK AN J GviL SeBVICB, 
SuEKX>MMrTTK ON COMPKNSATION AND EMPLOYES BENSnTB, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in the Cali- 
fornia East Room, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, CA. Hon. Mary 
Rose Oakar presiding. 

Ms. Oakak. The hearing will come to onter. 

Today we're very very pleased to be in San Francisco to conduct 
our series of hearings on pay equity. We'll examine the Federal 
role in enforcing the current laws which pnHect private-sector em- 
ployees. I'm very delighted to be conducting this hearing, and 
having my chairman of the full Ptost Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee present. Bill Ford. I want to thank the chairman for his 
leadership on the issue of pav equity and for attending our hearing 
in this bcnutiful city of Sbn Francisco. 

Today, the Subcommittee on Compensation and Employee Bene- 
fits will continue its aeriea of hearings on pay equity and will ex- 
amine the Federal Government's role in {»iforcuig current laws 
which protect private-sector employees. I am delighted to be con- 
ducting our first field hearing in the beautiful city of San Francisco 
and look forward to the tei^mony frmn (he witn^es. 

I would like to mention at the outset of this hearing that 3 weeks 
ago, this subcommittee made history in swxsesBlully brij^ing to the 
floor of the House of Representatives a pay equity bill, flie legisla- 
tion, which I introduced earlier this yror, requires that a consult- 
ant examine the Federal i»y and cli^nfkation systenu to d^r- 
mine whether they are marred by sex-based wage discrimination. 
The votA> on final passage of H.R 56^ was 413-6. 

While • am very gratified by the near unanimous support for 
this le^lation on the first vote ever taken in the House on a pay 
equity bill. I am greatly disturbed by the Reagan administration's 
continuing opposition to my bill and the threat of a Presidential 
vetu. Nu matter how difficult the White House may se^ to make 
the road to enactment m this bill, we fully intend to imnme this 
legislation until it is signed into law. W(mien employed by the Fed- 
eral Government deserve no less. 

Late last January. I introduced another bill, H.R. 5092, the Pay 
Equity Act of 1984. This bill would accomplifh two important pur- 
poses: One, it would mandate the Equal ^nployment C^iportunity 
Commission to establish an Educational and Technical Aasistance 
Program for private employers to a»ist them in complying with 
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imy equitv prtnciplen; and two, it would require the EEOC, the Jus- 
tice Depakment, and the Labor Department to report periodically 
to the Prroident and the Congress on their enforcement of current 
laws 

Several key factors promised me to introduce H.R 5092* One* a 
severe l^cklog of pay eouity cases, some dating Imck to 1974, con- 
tinued to grow at the EfiOC. Two, the Department of Justice was 
contemplating Tiling an amicus brief in the orart of appeals on the 
side of the l^te of Washington in the precedent^-wtting case of 
AFSCME V, The State of Washington. Three, and most important- 
ly, the pay gap that exists between male and female workers per- 
sists and there seems to be few, if any, legitimate reasons explain- 
ing this phenomenon. 

It is clear from past congressional hearings and from scholarly 
analysis that sex*based wage discrimination plavs a major role in 
keeping women's wages low. Working women who occupy jobs tra- 
ditionally considered female work are more likely than not to 
suffer sex-based wage diKrimination, Nurses, 95 percent of whom 
are women, earn less in 1 year than doctors earn in a mmith. BUe- 
mentary-school teachers, 80 percent of whom are women, earn only 
$17,(KK1 a year, while many male^ominated occufmtions which do 
not require the same educational background pay much more. Sec- 
retaries, 98 percent of whom are women, earn nearly $4,000 a year 
less than truckdrivers. And most child-care workers are paid less 
than dog pound attendants. 

Some ai^ue ferverently that pay equity is just another ploy by 
advocates of women's rights. I firmly believe, however, that the 
elimination of sex-.based wage discrimi'iation is not just a women's 
issue; it is a family issue. Women woni for the same ream)ns men 
work, to support their families and thenselves. Whenever a family 
member s earning potential is stymied, the entire family suffit rs. 

Nor will seX'based wage discrimination disappear as more 
women pursue nontraditional careers. The jote women perform are 
c^ssential to our society. We, our children, and our senior citizens 
ncH?d quality health care. The future of our a)untry is dependent 
upon our educational system. Rather than simply declaring victory 
when women attorneys are equal in number to men, we need to re- 
examine women's work and establish the true value for these occu- 
{lations, 

We need to rally against sex-based wage discrimination with the 
same spirit and vigor as our Nation attacked slavenr and the abuse 
of children in the work force. We need to demancf an end to this 
form of discrimination to ensure that working women will be treat- 
ed fairlv and equitably; that they will not be forever relegated to 
the back of the bus. 

Twenty-one years ago, the Equal Pay Act was adopted, prohibit^ 
ing employers from paying women less than men when peforming 
the same jobs; 20 years ago this month, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
was signed into law prohibiting employers from paying women less 
even when job content differs. Back then, women earned approxi- 
mately tJO perct*nt of what men earned. Today, women comprise 
nearly half the work force and, yet, they still only make (kJ percent 
of what men earn. Not much prepress has l^n made in tlie last 
two decades The wage differential has remained virtually un- 
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changed despite the fact that nearly half of all masters and tuiche- 
lors degrees are now earned by women. 

My legislation, H.R. 5092, prompts the Federal Government to 
enforce the laws that are on the books which, in my opinion, are 
adequate in protecting workers against ill^al discrimination. The 
bill would put the EEXXJ, the Justice Department, and the Labor 
Apartment on record as advocating rather than thwarting the 
ek)ual Pay Act and the Civil Rights Act. The bill would also pro- 
vide an important signal to the private sector that the Federal 
(fovemment is committed to the elimination of sex4)e8ed wage dis- 
crimination and supportive of civil rights for all its citizens. 

Earlier I mentioned that I introduced H.R. 5091? because I believe 
that the administration has been terribly lax in this area; 266 pay 
discrimination charges have yet to be resolved by the EEXX^. The 
Civil Rights Commii^ion believes that the elimination of sex-based 
wage discrimination is a radical idea. And, the Justice I^partment 
is still contemplating intervening on behalf of the State of Wash- 
ington, hoping that the pay euuity decision made in favor of that 
State H employees is overturned. 

Responding to our subcommittee hearings in Washington, DC, 
last April, one iigency, the EE!OC, has made some progress in the 
area of pay equity. A compliance manual, which provides guidance 
to field officers on how to process pay equity charges, has been sent 
to all EE(X' offices EECX^'s task force on pay equity has also re- 
viewed the pending sex-based wage discrimination charges at the 
headquarters and will make determinations in the coming weeks 
on whether that agency will pursue any of the charges. While I am 
encouraged by the EEOC's new determinaticm And hope that it is a 
sign of better things to come, the fact of the matter is that these 
initiatives should have been undertaken li vears ago. 

If more activity on the part of the Federal (iovemment is not 
forthcoming, particularly from executive branch agencies, I predict 
the problem of sex-based wage discrimination will grow. Employers 
will not have a sufficient incentive to change their pay practices. 
Not all women who are victimized by this form of discrimination 
can afford to sue. Similarly, many women are not unionized. In 
many respects, they are left on their own in having to enforce the 
law if the (Knernment is not behind them. 

Discrimination, whatever form it may take, is unlawful and 
should be banned. The Federal Government has certain statutory 
obligations that should not be disr^arded. Pay equity is a principle 
basic to the tHTonomic freedom of the women of this country. It is 
their ri^'ht and it is our res{x)nsihtlity to make certain that it is 
upheld. 

Again. I l<x)k forward to receiving testimony from our witnesses 
At this time. I would like to call on the chairman of the P(»>t 
Onice and Civil Service Committee, William Ford. 

STm:!MEVT OF HON. WilJJA.M IK FORI!, A RKPRKSKXTATIVK IN 
( ONi^RKSS FROM THK STATK OF MIC'lil(;AN 

Mr FoRO Thank you 

I have no comments. Madam Chairman, except to return your 
compliment, and point out to thfisc* who don't yet know that. 
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through your effortii. the White House sort of backed ofT a little bit 
1 we^ ago. And, indeed, we passed the legislation in the House 
that carries with it the first deliberate act by Congress to acknowl- 
edge that there is a problem wiUi pay differential in the Federal 
work force between males and females. The specific study which is 
outlined in your legislation is designed to measure the dimensions 
of the problem and try to identify those places in the Government 
work force where they actually exist, so that our committee can 
begin to address change in the pay structure and claasiricati<m 
structure of the 3 million-plus F«tenfl civilian work force. Tlie pur- 
pose is to see if we can't, as should be done, make the Federal Gov- 
ernment an example to be emulated rather than an example of 
how much you can get away with if nabod^ pays attention. 

This administration has hcu! a lot of attention from Federal 
workers because there's virtually no facet of Federal emplosrment, 
no matter whether you were a hostage and had your pay cut as a 
result of the Reagan budget cuts while you were in the custody of 
the kooks and crazies in Iran. I thought it was the height of some 
kind of irony when the President greeted them back, and returned 
to the White House before their relatives told them that while they 
were being released, the budget propraal of the President's i»nel. 
This cut their pay and their pension while they were prisoners. 
The President for some reason doesn't realize that they were Fed- 
eral workers, some male and some female. And when he launches 
his attacks on people who work for the public, he's attacking our 
ptHiple wh() were in the Embassy that was blown up in Beirut, who 



He appeals quite succe^fuily to tW Ameriran public's concep* 
lion that the :i million Federal work force is made up entirely of 
la/y, overpaid bureaucrats. Less than 7 percent of the Federal work 
force works in Washington. Even Members of Congress aren't 
aware uf that. 

There's one thing to be said about this work force that makes it 
a particularly good place to examine the whole question of cultural 
and deliberate bias by sex. And that is that eveiy occupational skill 
that you can find in'the private sector will be found someplace in 
the Federal work force. 

In addition to every single cxrcupational skill that is required for 
some job in the private sector, theit are occupational skills and 
educational requirements for specific kinds of jote in the Federal 
(lovernment that don't exist any place in the private sector. 

So if you're looking for a perfect cross-section of the Federal 
work force that goes from the lowest kind of simple manual labor 
to the most sophisticated kind of research— ranging from people 
who scrub the floors in Federal buildings to people who search for 
cures for cancer in the National Institutes of Health— that's the 
Federal work force. 

And the study that Mary Kosse Oakar has developed and has now 
been Pi'u««?d by the House— and I trust it will do well in conference 
with the Senate because she'll be conferee. And the Prwicfent 
wants the other part of that bill. She very skillfully applied a here- 
tofore Republican tactic of attaching the good bill to a piece of leg- 
islation that provides for something called merit pay, one of those 
mvsterious new formulas that the President has to make everybody 
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work harder for less. Thereby, the taxpayers believe they're getting 
more for their money. 

Again, with her leadership, that's been worked out so that Feder- 
al organizations believe that the version that came out of our com- 
mittee is fair. The Senate agrees, the Republican Senate agrees 
with us on that. The only matter that will be in conference is the 
pay-equity issue. 

And while I don'f want to preach to your witnesses, Mary Rose, I 
think it's important that everybody— let the Senate know they 
don't want to see the Senate become responsible for stopping your 
mitiutive in ito tracks in that conference, because they re afraid 
the White Hoose won't sign the bill. 

I have a suspicion, particularly after the nominations are 
through on Wednesday night and history has ofTiciaUy been made 
in this country, that you'll see some chan^ rhetoric and at least 
superficial appearances between now and November— of a new- 
found understanding of issues like this. 

So I'm optimistic that your bill is going to pass. 

Thunk you. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman. And again I 
want to thfink you for your leadership. 

I was overwhelmed by the vote on the Houde floor, and I was 
oven surprised thai the minority leader of my subcommittee, who 
vigorously opposed the bill and had had several gutting amend- 
ments, bit the bullet and voU«d for the bill. 

Mr Ford. He has to live with you after this. 
^ Ms. Oakar. In addition to that. I have great concerns about the 
Senatt; because I know that the President, as you said, vigorously 
oppoHes the concept of pay equity. He's on the record opposing it, 
his stall opposes it. and Dr. Devine has vigorously opposed it. And 
when we talk about Dr. Devine, we have to understand that we're 
talking alwut the same mentality as the Pn-sident. 

If the Senate hold - «he conference committee for anv reajson, it 
will be because* of ay equity portion of the bill. Hut I know 
your leadership will . them, perhaps, see the light. 

I'm really delighted to be here in such a beautiful city, having 
tl is hearing. We have two distinguished Congre»swomen with us 
today. One is the Honorable Parfoara Boxer, whose picture has 
made news all over the country, in a dynamic photo with Geral- 
dine Ferraro. And I think that picture — if any of you have not seen 
it. you ought to get a copy— demonstrates the jubilation that all of 
us feel in terms of the desire to have a woman on the ticket, and 
Oeraldine Ferraro, in particular. And T'n very happv to have Con- 
gn-sswoman Barbara Boxer, who represei.ls a good portion of the 
greater San Francisco area. 

I would also like to introduce at this time one of the mc»t 
thoughtful people in Congress who has been a leader on so inany 
issues, that relate to my district, like our ports and women in busi- 
ness. 

But one of the greatest bills that I think this Congresswoman has 
sped pjist is -sometimes we take for granted the Fair Credit Act 
that gave women accew to credit. Can you imagine that women 
never had credit in their own names until Lindy Bqggs did the 
great work <»f the Banking Committee in the 1970's. She was one of 
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my many candidates for Vice President. Whenever they talked 
about needing someone from the South, I always thought that it 
should be Lindy Boggs. 

We're so happy that her leadership will be in the legislative 
branch, along with BarlMra*s. I want to thank you both for being 
here. 

Barbara, perhaf^ we will defer to you in view of the fact that 
you are a hostess.with so many events going on right now. If you'd 
like to make a statement, we'd be happy to have it. 

STATKMENT OF HON. BARBARA BOXER. A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE HTATE f )F CALimRNIA 

Ms. BoxEH. Yes. Madam CThairwoman. I will be very brief. And I 
would like to state for the record that we all here in San Francisco 
welcome you and your fine chairman. Both of you are great leaders 
in the House of Representatives and understand these pay issues 
better than anyone else. I know that Uscause I had the honor of 
sitting through, from the start to the finish, the entire discussion 
surrounding your pay equity bill. 

Vve never seen such overwhelming support for a very controver- 
sial issue. And the reason was your skill and your presentation 
and, of course, the evident intelligence of the bill itself. It made fi 
lot of sense. 

All we're saying m your bill, Madam Chairman, is that we see 
that two out of three adults in poverty are women, Wi*re taking a 
hard look at that statistic within our own Federal work force, and 
we're asking the question, why? We're not predicting any out- 
aunes. We're just looking at it and asking why; a very very simple 
question. 

It s amazing to me that this administration is afraid of the 
answer. They're obviously afraid of the answer. But we're going 
ahead, and we*re going ahead at a time that, as Chairman Ford 
said, couldn't be more appropriate. And it couldn't be more appro- 
priate for this city to hola such a field hearing because in this city 
women are leaders. We have a female mayor, as you well know, 
the lionorable Diane FeinsUnn. We have 6 out of the 11 members 
of the board of supervisors who are women, including the president 
of the board of supervisors; and the two Members of Congress from 
here One that I have the great privilege of sharing my representa- 
tion with, of San Francisco, is &ila Burton, who 1 believe you'll be 
hearing Trom m a little while. 

So this is a city and a Bay Area that understands the importance 
of fairness to women, tairne^ to all people; diversity, And the fact 
that you're here today gives me great honor. I'm happy to welcome 
you to San Francisco. 

I'm going off to the Soviet consulate to see if we can have a little 
chat about some of the human rights problems that are going on 
over there. Otherwise, I would stay through the hearing. 

I'm privileged to be here with my wonderful friend and col 
league, Lindy Boggs. And I wish you well. I look forward to work- 
ing any way t can with y^'i as we see this bill become law. Thank 
you very much for the hoi.. - of being here today. 

Ms Oakar. Thank you very much, Barl^ra. And good luck. 
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Mr. Ford. Madam ChairwomaUt before Iwm^ and I know 
she has to rush— ste's always running son^j^ace — I think I should 
tell you that word has con^ to me that Gmry wcmld like very 
much to ounpaign with vou and Mary Rose aira me she'll look 
tall ewHigh 

[Lauditer*] 

M& BoxsE. Bring along ilarbara Bfikulski. 
Ms. Oakajl Good luck« 

I met with some reh^ iks in the Sovfet Uni<m and they're 
really so op pro ss od , as their human ri^ts have been taken away. 
Under this admimstration, of omrse, we have seen a tremendous 
ctecliiw in immigration. 

Ms. BoxsR. We hooe to bring up tibat subject 

Ms. Omuol Good tor you. And thank you very mudi. 

Lindy, we're thrilled to have you, as well Thank you very much 
for being l^re. 

SIATGMRNT OF HON. LINDY HOGGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE CTATE OF LOUISIANA 

Ms. BoQcs. Tm delighted to be here^ Madam Chairman, Mr. 
Chairman. And Td like to ^ive a little hirtorical perspective to the 
necessity of having ycnur. bill prevail within the cmiference report 
and be eni^ i A and signed into law. 

I w&», ino^sed, on tro Banking Committee, and during that serv- 
ice I was able to go through the legislatiim that tock sex and mari- 
tal status as some of the areas in which pecqile cmtld not be d^ 
criminated against in the Small Business Adminirtration UMxmi 
and the bill allowing a spouse's inconra to be considered in home 
mortgages and, of course, the Equal Credit Act 

l^noe 1977, Tve been on the Ararmniations Ccmimittee. And 
while Fve been there the question tiiat 1 have asked the most am* 
sistently and persistently, Tm sure some of th^ agencies and de- 
partments would declare, is about Umr hirii^^* f^omtkm^ training, 
and retraining practices; abcmt how the Eoual OmNHtunity Cmn- 
mission is being cxn^ucted, and abcmt such dungs as merit pay and 
bonuses; and promotions above that^ the ms^ GS-9 level, and into 
the more important levels <^ the Government 

Tve discovered that until I bedpan asking tl^ quartions, even 
thoi^ the dei»rtn»nt heads and ag^Ky h^ub were supposed to 
make such reocmumiulations at the end id ^di Hscal year about 
what riiould be libro, and what had be«i dcme, that they were 
really prenared to answer. And now they omie inrepared to answer. / 
And Fve discovered that sewral of them^ who were very thmighdul 
pe<^le who have eraae aboard at difierrat times since 1977 into the * 
Government^ are aimalled by the nm^er efforts that have bem 
made and by the tradk re:oru that th^ hai^ acquired. 

Tve also been very interested in my ammrniatkms work with 
the Nati<mal Science Fouikiatjim, with NASA, and eiMrgy and 
water rraourras ctevekqmmit ami variiN^.K^mtific and technolog- 
ical areas oi Govermrant esper^nce and respmuribility. I feel m 
Wrongly that we mi»t, imteedL make all our children live it, sd- 
enoe and techndogy or cannot cramiunicate in a scientific 
age- 
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But, in Addition to that, we have to make certain that women 
and minorities, young girls and young men, of course, but especial- 
ly young girls, are brought into tine training, scientific, and techno* 
logical opportunities so that they won't enter the Klentific age at 
the same low level that wmnen entered the indurtrial age. 

1 wan verv plrased when one of the new Commissioners of the 
Tennessee Vafloy Authority had a survey made of his own agency 
about where women were in the agency, what entry level they 
came into, how often they were promcrted, and how manv of tlf^m 
reoe^/ed the special bonus offers at tl^ end of the year. He was ap- 
palled at their poor track record, and decided that ne would look at 
the records of some comi^rable agencira and departments in the 
Government. 

And now I have this wonderful listing, with the percentages 
there, to be able to a^k his colleague to come before our committee. 

It is a dismal record and it must, indeed, be improved. 

Very recently, before the entire Appropriations Gimmittee, we 
were able to get in an amendment to the report language, asldng 
that a study that has been done of the State Department'^ treat- 
ment of women in the Civil Service and Foreign Service be looked 
at carefully so that the findings there can be addressed. The State 
Department was selected because, of courw^ it's our window of 
America to the world. Aid how w treat women in the State De- 
partment is a reflection en the whole United States of America. 
^ So that has been pa^ed in the Appropriations Committee and 
Vm hopeful it will work in tandem witn your examination and 
your study commi^on that will be set up* 

You could not be doing more important work. Madam Chairman. 
And I know you have such full backmg from the chairman of the 
full committee. And I just wanted to come to commend you, to 
thank you, and to impress upon you the necewity for having this 
bill finally passed in the conference report and signed into law. 

Rfa. Dakar. Thank you very much« Undy. 

You know, we're very grateful to you. Those of us frwn Cleve- 
land — by the way, if I rould just divert for a minute, are very ap- 
preciative of your wonderful work on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. You were very helpful in us having our center at Lewis Re- 
search. I know your colleague on the committee, Lou Stokes, did a 
lot of prodding, but you were bo open to encouraging NASA to give 
our center, which is the only center in that r^on, the Electrical 
Energy League. We did get that; Fm noi sure if you know it. 

But we're just so grateful for your Iradership on so many things, 
and your unselfish qualities; whenever it cmnes to things of tiiat 
nature that will really enhance areas throughmit the world. 

And your work on the State Department appropriations is very 
important because we feel strongly that more women ought to be 
in policymaking rolra that relate to foreign affairs. Most women in 
the Federal Government are on the six lowest levels and make 
about $1 1,(K)0 lesB a year than mxl men. 

We're honored that you took time out to testify* I know there are 
so many thin^ going on in Uiis hi^l that you could be at, let 
alone this hearing. So we're very grateful. 
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Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. Vd just like to make one per- 
scmal comment about the gentleliNly from Louisiana. St^'s hid a 
big impact on my fomily. My mm came out of high Khool about aa 
bad a male chauvinkt pig as I was in those days. I nmke no bones 
about it It was fairly typical my generation— those of us who 
served in servke and tiKMigfat we had adiiteved scmie qiecial 
status and never really stopped to be observant 

He was going to Tulane, thinking at that time* unfortunately, 
that he mmted to be a doctor. He escaped as a lawyer. But a dear 
friend of ours disa^p^ired in Alaska on a omgresskmal trip. There 
it was a special election, and stm ran, and John Ford became in- 
volved for the first tin^— he had never rrally been involi^ in one 
of my camfttigns — on the camfNis of a school we don't think of as a 
bastion of great liberality. Maybe you do in Louisiana; we don't 
think that way up North. 

But he was in a group of very energetic ycnmg peqple who got all 
turned on by this lady ^ /ho was running for Congress. And he came 
home and he said, "Imd, I really like this politics. I want to tell 
you something; that Lindy BoggB is a tmigh Lsuly/' And he still be- 
lieves that. I was very gratefid for the fact that he not only 
changed his perspective to women— just in time h»cause he mar- 
ried one who was a lawyei^-but you also turned him on to the po- 
litical process. And he's now an energetic, active Democrat, I m 
proud to say, and I attribute that to the guidance you gave him. 

Ms. BoG<^. Well, I thank you for giving me the compliment, but 
he is your son, you know, and Fm sure he would have become 
turned on. 

John is a magnificent young man. He is a redhead with a good 
temper. He did some splendid position papers for me, arranged 
meetings for me. But he became a real radical because he was in- 
volved in a group who had CB radios in their car, and when 
anyone was tearing down my pc^rs or signs, they'd all get on 
their radios. 

I'm a CB buff. My handle is Credent Lady. And they'd say, 
''Crescent Lady signs being taken down at such and such location." 
They'd convert there and put my signs hack up and chase the mo- 
iestors away. 

But he is, indeed, a splendid 3^ung attorney now in Washington 
and, I'm very pleamd to say, working hard for the Nati<mal Demo- 
cratic Party and continuing to help me in my campaigns. 

Ms. Oakah. Thank you very much, lindy. We're nahy grateful. 

Our next witne^ is Mr. Gerald McBntee, who » the prudent of 
one the fine unions tliat has really paved the way for seeing to it 
that the fmy equity laws are raforred. As a woman who is not a 
member of this union, I can hon^y say that your efforts have 
been a real benchmark for the manner in which ao many women 
ought to be treated in this company. 

Jerry is president of the American federation of State, County 
& Municipal Employees of the AFLr-CIO. 

Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OV CiKRALD McKNTEE^ PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF STATE, CXIIJNTY & MUNICIPAL EMPUIYEES, AFU 
CIO 

Mr. McEntee. I want to thank you for the opportunity to be 

here. 

I am the president of AFSCME, a {Hiblic employee union that 
represents over a million w^kers, almost half of whom are women. 
AF5CME is pleased to ^in with you, Repre&K»itative Oakar, in sup- 

Sorting the rightful claims of America's working women to equita- 
le compensation, and we commend your leiderahip on pay equity, 
an issue of such paramount importance to America s workers* 

Because of your efforts, the Federal civil service system soon 
may be brought to the threshold of providing a compensation 
system for its own work force that complies with Federal antidis- 
crimination laws. 

My purpose today is not to restate the pay equity issue. Volumes 
of testimony before congressional comroittMs over the last several 
years have provided irrefutable evidence tlut pa^ for worii done 
traditionally by women reflects overt discrimination, carried over 
from an age long past, when sex discrimination in all aspects of 
employment was not only pervasive but €K5cepted as part of the nat- 
ural order. 

Statistics have been cited and recited which dramatically trans- 
late how wage discrimination adversely affects the ability of 
women to support themselves and their familira. Rather than re- 
treading that well-worn path, there are three points I would like to \ 
make. 

First* pay equity is alrrady a fact of life for thousands of men 
and women across the countiy. Sectmdt as ad^^x^ates for this cause, 
we have the law and the momentum on our side* Thiid, the pri- 
mary roadblock to achieving pay equity for untold millions of 
working women is Ronald Reagan. 

With n^pect to. the first point, significant progress has been 
achieved since 1981. The collective baigaining approach has 
worked for thousands of employees. For example, 9,(KX) State em- 
ployees in Minnesota already have inequity au^justmente in their 
paychecks, under legislation that has become the model for all 
other States. All public employers in Minn^ta will have to have a 
nondiscriminatorv jmy system in place by 1987. Bargaining has 
worked from Spokane, WA, to California to New York. 

It was just clown the road in San Jose, where in 1981, AFSCME 
Local 101 (x>urageousIy waged a strike over the then unprecedented 
issue of i»y equity. The %rarker8* determination and perseverance 
was rewarded by a settlement providing substantial pay equity ad- 
justments for over 60 female^cmiinated classifications. 

By the time other public employers had nm^ted pay equity 
agreements with their workers. State and local jurisdictions were 
Introducing and pawing pay equity legislation, ami Governors were 
setting up task fon^. As of today, hundreds of thousands of public 
employees throughout the Nation are well alrnig the road to 
equity. 

This flurry of activity over the last few years has been the result 
of a firm legal foundation, beginning with the U.S. Supreme Court 
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decisions in County of WashingUm v. Gunther, and WE v. Westing- 
house in 1981, and the U^. Federal district court decision m 
AF^ME V. Washington State last year. 

Under these rulings, title VII, tM Civil Rights Act clearly pro- 
hibits sex discriminaticm in cmnpensation, regardless of wi^Uier 
the yA» being compared are irimilar or dissimilar. The progress 
ma^ to date on pay equity is truly remarkable because it has been 
accomplished wiuicmt cme iota of amistance from Federal agracies 
established to enforce title VII. However, the lads, of enforcement 
has miKle it necessary for uni^ms and individual workers to file 
chaiiges and lawsuits againrt a number of imbUc employers who 
choose to ignore the requiren^nts of the law. 

Lack of enforcement also has meant that for millions of women 
and men who labor in the private sector, in underpaid female occu- 
pational ghettos, pay equity remains, if not an imp(»ible dream, a 
hiriily imprcrfmble one. 

Because of the absence of enforcement, the extent of ncm-compli- 
ance with title VII rivals the extent of noncompliance with the 
Volsteml Act during prohibiUon. Ti^ respcmsibUity for this mitra- 
geous state of affairs can be placed at the feet of one man— Ronald 
Reagan. Yes, Ronald Reagan, not something as amorphous as the 
administration, but Ronald Reagan himself. 

In 1964, George Wallace became a symbol of rmrism when he lit- 
erally blocked the door to educational opportunity for blc^:!^ at the 
University of Alabama. Ronald R^igan represents that same ob- 
structionist attitude, as he blocks the door to economic justice for 
working women. To Governor Wallace's credit, although his poli- 
cies were abhorrent, he took responsibility. He didn't send his un- 
derlings. Ronald Reagan, on the other hand, is attempting to avoid 
personal responsibility for the excess of his appointees by an ami- 
able demeanor and his constant attention to his nice guy image. 
We have all been told that no matter what he does on the issues, 
the American people see Ronald Reagan as a nice guy. 

Fm here to say" that history is replete with amiable scoundrels, 
and that Ronald Keagan's nice guy image crumble under even the 
most cursory examination. 

A nice guy wouldn't let his Assistant Attorney General for Civil 
Rights even consider we^hing in against 20,(XK) men and women ii 
Washington State who have battled for a deoide to achieve ecc 
nomic justice. And a nice guy would at least question the compe- 
tency of this same Araistant Attorney General who claims that in 
years the Department has had no occasion to initiate a wage 
diwrimination case. 

A nice guy wcnildn't stand by and let his EEX>C warehouse over 
270 wage discrimination cases without investigation, on the pretext 
that there is no policy even thoi^h guidelines have been in place 
for investigating Gunther-type cases since 1^1. And, really, 
wouldn't a nice guy at Irast reprimand his Civil Rights Commission 
Director for calling pay equity a radical idea that could cause eco> 
nomic chaos. 

Who could be surprised that emplovers feel no need to comply 
with the law. Precious few laws would be dbeyed if enforcement 
was as nonexistent as it is in the area of sex-rased wage discrimi- 
nation. If the IRS enforced the tax laws as feebly as the EBOC and 
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Justice are enforcing V ie VII, the Nation would be teetering on 
the brink of bankruptCf in than a year. 

The flnal destruction of Ronald Reagan's tarnished nice guy 
image came recently during the shaMy escapactes of Messrs* 
Byrnes and Devine over your pay equity legislation* Mr, Reagan 
stood mute as Mr. B3mi^ while get^ng paid m a civil servant, 
plotted strategy to use your ray equity study to create— and I 
quote— •'to crrate disorder within the uemocratic House, pitting 
union against union, and both against radiral feminist groups/'' 

He remained silent as Director Devine attempted to implement 
Mr. Byrnes' strategy in his meetings with the Federal unions, and 
he didn't even blush when Byrnes and Devine prewnted an apolo- 
gia to your committee that belonged in Gepetto s workshop, rather 
than in the Halls of Congress. 

Employers may think Ronald Reagan is a nice guy, but when it 
comes to fairness and equity for women, Ronald Reagan is not a 
nice guy at all. The people he him are carefully elected precisely 
because they will {Hirsue R^igan's outrageoi» policies. 

It is our task to ensure that Roiudd ^agan be h^ld aax>untable 
by the electorate for the policies of his hired hands. 

During this campaign, anytime Mr. Reagan has the unmitigated 
gall to suggest that women should vote for a nice guy like him, it 
must be the miwion of every concent Democrat to bring his 
public image down to the level of his iniblic performance. Our 
union will work tirelessly to that end between now and November. 
Our half^mill^n women members would let us do no less. 

In closing, i would like to mention a public wrvic^ announce- 
ment producMi by the EEOC which I recently heard. 

Two Dallas Cowboys were talking about the importance of team- 
work, and Byly Joe Dupree says. Players have to work t<^ther 
for a footbairteam to be suroessful* It's the same thing with yibs. 
Employere and employees must work toward the same goal." 

The flim breaks to Clarence Thomas, the chairperson of the 
EEXX;, and he says, "equal employment oppwtunity is the law and 
it will be enforced. But teamworik aim pays off. For further infor- 
mation call the Equal Employment Opportunity Commiwion." 

The question is. Will they really answer? 

The Wa^ington State employee called and called, and got no 
answer. Their chaiges were never investigated Hundmb of other 
complainanto wait for an answer. You are now proposing new l^is* 
lation to ensure that scmieone does answer. It is a sad o^mroentery 
that such l^;islation is neected. 

We all, we all ^igerly await the day next January 2X) when 
Walter Mondale and Geraldine Ferraro make sure that not only 
the EEOC answers, but that the EESOC initiates some calls of their 
own. 

I want to thank you on behalf of our union for the opportunity to 
appear before your committee. 
Thank you. 

Ms, Oakar. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, do you have questions? 

Mr. Ford. No. I thmk it was a wonderful statement. 

Ms. Oakar. I did, too. 
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Let me ask you (me question. Ymi menticmed there's more than 
several ca^s of litigation that your uniim has been involved in. It 
wouldn't be necessary to go to court if EEOC was, in fact, doing its 
job and enforcing the job, is that correct? 

Mr. Mc^iTO. That's our feeUng. We feel that the laws are on 
our sute. The law, the legal precedimts have aheady been set, but 
the fm:t that over the Imt 3 years, with <Mir complaints and with 
our requei^ for investigation, they're not h^ud, and tfa^ie's no 
movement by the EEOC. And, as a result, our union has to move 
into the courts. 

We moved into Washington ^te; and let me say to this commi^ 
t^, at a cost of almost $500,000, ahnost a half-million dollars, to 
this union called AFSCME, through the courts, and we're ruA fin- 
ished with the case. We're presently m New York City on the same 
kind of issue. We're presently in omrt in Nassau County in New 
York on the same kind of issue, and we are fon»d to go into court 
after court in tiiis land because of the lack of cooperatum and initi- 
ative from Ronald Reagan and the administration. 

Ms. Oakar. So it's y<mr definite feeling that they are not, indeed, 
enforcing the law and, in fact, in aome arras there's an attempt to 
thwart the law by the suggestion that you— I think you suggrated 
that the Justice Department may intervme against the position aa 
th^ Outcome of that case in Washington? 

Mr. McEntke. That's absolutely correct. We found that, immedi- 
ately after the judicial dedsicm in Washington State, we had a 
number of employers, public employers, that reached out for us to 
begin to initiate some discussions on the issue through the process 
of collective bargaining. And tint's the way we believe it should be 
done. Nassau County is a typical example m this. 

Then the Ass»tant Attorney Get^ral of the United States, by 
virtue of public statemrats, gave the impression and perception 
that they vere seriously considering weighing in on behalf of 
Washington State in that case, and that provided a chilling atmos- 
phere all across the countiy in terms of public employers. And so 
that the initial epark that we saw has been diminkl»d. 

Ms. Oakas. I want to thank you. I think you not only do a lot of 
good work for your own unicm members, but for women across the 
country by those efforts which are of great expense to your union, 
as we know. I think it's r^Iy one of the great examples of a union 
really feeimg a great commitment toward its members. AFSCME 
really shines out in that area. 

I commend you, Gerry, in all the good work that your staff and 
others do. 

Mr. Ford. M»iam Chairman. 

You've raised sonwthi^ ^ain in response to the question from 
the Chair. You notk^d, Gerry, during consideration of this 1^^ 
lation. the foremo^ spokesperscm for the administration on Mary 
Rise's subcommittee, both in the subayinmittee and tbt committee, 
was joined by Mr. Deviiw in insbting that if the study we're tryii^ 
to mandate tak^ place, the aaxae terrible thing that iWiened in 
Washington would happen to the Fecteral Government Sl^ nailed 
him a couple of times, and it finally occurred to him Uuit what 
they seemed to be acknowledging was that if you ftnd that there is, 
in fact, blatant discrimination, the administration won't do any- 
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thing about it. But somebody, like the unions, is going to sue us 
and then we'll have to pay more money. 

Indeed, the record will show that the argument was made that it 
would cost millions of dollars to the taxpayers because, as a result 
of this study, some uppity women would sue, either directly or 
through their unions. And we'd have to i»y them fair i»y, and, 
therefore, thb was too expensive. And it was a budget4)usting bill. 

Believe it or not, that argument was made for months. Some- 
thing happened by the time we got to the floor, and the argument 
disappeared. They refused to tangle with it any longer. But 
wouldn't you agree that this suggests that the mindset is so (teep 
with those people that they would have no intention of looking at 
the study and taking the action with the study if it indicated that 
action was necessary. 

Mr. McEntek. I think that's correct. I think that's indicative of 
the record of this administration on so many i^ues. We couldn't 
agree with you more. 

Ms. Oakar. You know, Mr. Chairman, when the State of Minne- 
sota conducted a study and then wluntarily Mnt the motions 
through to correct the inequities, they found that their payroll, as I 
recall, was increased by 2 or 4 percent; which was not an astronom- 
ical amount. The morale and the productivity of the emplojrees, 
who were in those lower level jobs and were upgraded, increased so 
much that, indeed, it jmid back the State a hundredfold. All that 
hyberbole by the administration is just outrageous. 

The individual you mentioned, who wrote that memo, makes 
more than twice the amount of the average male employee who 
works for the Federal Government. He makes three times more 
than the average female; and as a political appointee making 
almost $60,000 a year doing nothing but writing outrageous memos 
like that. 

First of all, I would like to acknowledge someone in the audience 
who has been a leauer in her State. Dorothy McJermid, who is in 
the audience, b a long-term member of the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates. Dorothy, we know you've l^d the efforts this year to have 
pay equity study in Virginia. And I'm very very happy to have you 
here at the hearing. 

Our next witness is Dr. Mary Gray, who is the president of the 
Women's Equity Action League. WEAL is another gieat women s 
organization that represents such a cross section of women. We re 
delighted to have you here, Mary. I know you're very busy today, 
and there are all kinds of things that are going on within this 
building that you rr ust attend. Thank you very much for appearing 
personally. 

STATEMENT OF MARY GRAY. PRESIDENT. WOMEN'S EQUITY 

ACTION LEAGUE 

Ms. Gkay- Thank you. We're very glad to be here. 

I am president of Uie Women's Equity Action League, which is a 
national organization specialising in women's economic i^ues. 
WEAL has Uken a leadership role on a number of issues relating 
to women's economic equity, including insurance diarrimination, 
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inequities in Social Security, and the failures of the private pension 
sya^ms to provide for women as workers or as wives. 

We recogime, however, that the surest route to economic securi- 
ty IS tJuoujKh the income wmnen produce themselves, as workers 
and as businesswomen. Thus, the effective implementation of laws 

?®**"^.,t2. f r*"""**® discrimination in employment is a primary 
focus of WEAL *• 3 

The fight against employment discrimination has two major 
fronts: First, to make sure that women have acc^ to all areas of 
emptoyment I was very pleased to hear Congresswoman Boggs 
speak of increasing opportunities in scieiK». As a ctmiputer sden- 
tist and a statistician, as well as an attorney, I've long been very 
^ enough women get into the scientific and tech- 
ni^l fields where opportuniUes are very good right now. 

However, the second problem still exists, and that's to eliminate 
discnmination affecting the wages that women earn. The grim re- 
alttim of job s^regation and low earnings for women have been 
well documented, both before this subcommittee and other congres- 
sional panels in the past UnUl very recenUy, antidiscrimination 
laws were used pnmarily to break down employment barriera. At- 
tempts lo attack sex-based wage discrimination in employment 
were argued on the very narrow grounds provided by the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963. Even women's advocates did not look at the wage- 
setUng process throughout an employer's work foree, but looked 
only to salary comparisons between individuals wo: king in the 
same jdi>. ^ 

We know now, however, that sex bias also enters into the deter- 
mination of salaries across job categories. And efforts to eliminate 
this form of wage discrimination have become a woman's move- 
ment all Its own, encompassing union efforts, in which AFSCME 
has certainly been a leader, to raise the wages of femaJenlominated 
jobs through collective bargaining; State legislative action to exam- 
ine government pay structures, and the ^vek^mient of research 
and public education materials on the wage-settimp process. And, as 
^r*^*! . ^™ &ipr«me Court dedmon in Gunther v. County 
of Waahtn^on, we see the development of litigation applying title 

ir^A^*** ™^ of wage decisions l^y employers. 
D congratulates the Chair for her efforts to activate the 

federal Government in this movement. H.R. 5092 properly addrcsB- 
es two responsibilities of the Fetteral Government whi<* have so 
far been neglected. 

Firet, assuring that as the larger employer in the United States, 
tho Oovemment does not itself discriminate in wage setting. And, 
second, properly using its authority as a civil rijits enfort:er to 
ensure compliance with antidiscrimination laws by all employers. 

rcproaentetives <^ fecteraUy employed women, and 
others, testified before this subcommittee, outlining the evidemw of 
both job senegation and depressed wages for worsen in the Federal 
workplace. It s crwnal that the Federal Government begin the woe- 
ess of a thorough analysis of its wase scates, as well as the hiring 
and promotion practices which result in such severe sex segrega- 
timi. It 8 equally clear that this anahr^ must be <kiie by an agency 
other than the Office of Personnel Managooent, partiotlariy since 
the current ofiicials of that Office have expressed hostility to any 
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examination of the Federal wagewttitig procesfi and have, in fact, 
sought to undermine these efforts portraying the i»y equity 
movement as one thrratening the wages of males. 

Similar administration resistance has resulted in no acticm by 
the EEXK, by the Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs, 
or the Department of Justice, to begin to broaden their analyst of 
wage discrimination complaints since the Gunther decision. This 
failure also has been well documented by the House Committee on 
Government Operations, which stated in its May report Uiat the 
EEOC has taken no action on charge in ca^ of sex*based wage 
discrimination other than straight Equal Pay Act cases since the 
June 1981 Supreme Court decision in Gunther. It's been 3 years 
and that's really too long. 

Women and other groups have always relied on the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take the. leao in developing and interpreting case law 
so that the broadest possible protection can be achieved under 
these laws. Very few women's organizations have the half-million 
dollars necessary to undertake a ca»s like the AKSCME case. 

In this instance, the executive branch has an oi^rtunity to de- 
velop case law deciding the parameters of illegal wage discrimina- 
tion ver^ carefully — one step at a tin^ — and it s chosen, it»tead, to 
do nothmg until all conceivable questions about the most difficult 
cases have been resolved. And, of course, no one knows that anyone 
will act then, either. 

Officials of the current administration may believe that by refus- 
ing to act affirmatively to eliminate wage discrimination, the 
entire pay equity movement will go away. It won't. Congress must 
join with women's groups and with unions to assure them that it's 
not so. Passage like legislation that you have proposed would be a 



Thank you, Madam Chair, and thank you, Mr. Chairm^^n. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you. Doctor. 

Mr Chairman, did you have questions? 

Mr. Ford. No; I didn't. But I would like to observe that H.R. 5092 
in looks at the Depirtment of Labor, EEOC, the attorney general. 
They're meeting tne same kind of mistance we share with Mr. 
Brooks, thif chairman of the committee from which you just quoted. 
I hope vou take advantage of his presence in San Francisco to say 
hello. He'll be with the Texas delegation. I know he would be prop 
erly impressed if you took a minute to contact him and tell him 
how much interested you are in the action thsX his committee has 
taken. 

Ms. Gray. We certainly shall. We'll try to find him in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. Ford. He's interested in vour problem, believe n^. 

Ms. Gray. I think that would help. But certainly you, Mr. Chair- 
man, have been helpful as well; ana. Madam Chairwoman, as well. 

Ms. Oakar. I have one quick question. One of the more recent 
aiguments to surface in trying to pit various ^men against each 
other in this issue is a criticirai that we've teard concerning 
women's organizations. Certain individuals have su^^ested that one 
of the reasons they're interested in dealing with ti^ eliminatimi of 
se^ -based wage discrimination is to atb^ membership fnmi lower 
income women. Impliar in this statement is the notion that the 
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only individuals in these professitmal or;gBmzaU<m8 are upper 
inc<me women. 

Would you like to reraond to that, because I think we need a n- 
^wise for the record. We have testimony fran Jt^ GofaiBmith id 
NOW, who is (m the floor at amither vsm^ing. In any event, we 
have her tesUnumy to «ibmit for the reowiL 

But how ^ you respond to those kincb (^oomn^te? 

Bis. Gbay. Weil, one of the primary concerns of WEAL has 
alwB^ been low-incmne wcmien. Of particular ctmcem are eki^ly 
low inomie women. We're also very interested in single hee^ of 
household who are predominantly wmnra. We do have s ^lecial 
low membendiip fee for tlnise who cannot afford mxr (ndinarily 
modest membership fee. We do have a number <rf wmnen who own 
their own businesses and are entrepreneurs who a^ members of 
the oripjiization. But we also have a lot of very low inccHooe mem- 
bers, and we're looking out for their interests. 
_,.Manv of us grew up in low income families and we realize how 
difricult the problems are, and we've worked very hard tm behalf of 
all women. I think that it's not a divisive sort of thing at all. I 
think it's important for all women to vrotk togetlwr and, certainly, 
we are interested in broadening our base of support and making 
women b^re. 

Some of the ^Ttivists, of course, have been people who have a 
little bit more leisure time because tlwy don't have to worry about 
not being able to get a ^ which pays them a living wage. But our 
membership is ctmcemed wiUi all women and our membenhip con- 
sists of women from all income strata: from the unemplc^; from 
the elderly poor; from the single hea(te of householcte; frm the stu- 
dents, we have a lot of students as well who have been hurt by a 
lot of polkies not having to do with wage discrimination, but 
having to do with employment discrimination. So we are concerned 
with all segments of society. 

Ms. Oakab. I want to thank you for your help in the work that 
I ve been tnring to do on the inequities of social security and 
women. WEAL has always been among the finest witnesses, and 
your people have really helped me in trying to make people under- 
stand what thrae prc^lems are. I know you'^ done a lot of work 
on the older women's behalf as well. 

Ms. Gray. Yes; we have. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Gray. Thank you. 

Mr. Ford. May I ask just one question. I represent a blue collar 
district in the industrial niburfas of Detroit. And I have been in the 
Congress for 20 years. And before that in the legislature. My 
women would be characterized as blue<»llar worker} and the 
wives of blue collar woi^ers. 

I find, interestingly, as erne who cosponsored the original ERA 
Amendment in tte tfouse with Arthur Griffith, that over Uie yrars 
I get more criticism from women for my stand on nsues that are as 
clearly ictentined by the media as ERA, than I do from the men in 
my constituency. And when I questimi them about it, I find that 
they don't identify with people like ymi, who are l^utent of 
won^n's advocacy griHiis. 
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Now, I come from a background where the m^ority of the kids, 
including most of my family, came from parents who didnt go to 
college, and we sort of accepted, until the war changed that tor us, 
that there were some people who did these thinra and Bome people 
who didn't. And we just happened to have the bad luck to be the 
ones who weren't going to do it. 

I suspect that that's a part of the inertia in moving women, as it 
was with moving blacks and other groups that have joined together 
and have advocacy groups to speak for them. ' 

I can remember in the 1950^8 and the 1960's when well-meaning 
white contemporaries of mine would say, "Well, I don t really tmwe 
anything against Negroes "-they were still having trouble then 
using the word "black"-"but it's those groups like the NAACP 
and all those radical groups that cause me trouble. That s the 
kind of thing I hear from, not men, but women in my district. 

What do you people in leadership in the advocacy groups do to 
try to address yourself to that— maybe not lack— but failure of 
communication of ideals in the way that appeals to those women as 
a realistic goal for them? . ^ . ,r . .j, a u 

Ms. Gray. Well, I think it is difficult. You have identified a prob- 
lem that has concerned us. I've been a blue collar worker myself. I 
worked as a waitress and I worked driving trucks in the wheat har- 
vest when 1 was working my way through college. So I do come 
from the kind of background that your constituents would share, to 
a certain extent, although it was m the farm Midwest rather than 
in the industrial Midwest. . r *i. 

I think many of the people are much like my mother and father, 
who had ambitions for me, and I try to direct it toward opening up 
all sorts of opportunities for their children even if they themselves, 

g»rhaps, don't identify with some of the things we re asking for. 
ut I also do try to addrew the women who, for example, want 
better Social Security for themselves. The pension reform bills that 
we've been working on, this term, for example, I think is very 
poignant to women whose hust^mds, for example, have worked in 
some mayor companv all of their lives and they lAve a very good 
pension, and they die just before they reach early retirement age. 
And the woman who has been a homemaker and who has stayed 
home and taken care of the children and has helped her husband 
then finds herself, suddenly, with no pension because there s no 
law requiring that the vesting that her husband has put into the 
plan will go to her And I think if we try to make those issues part 
of our program, which WEAL has certainly tried to do, tried to 
make it important for the homemaker who stayed at home to see 
what it is that v. e're doing for her, as well as what we re doing 
more generally , . , „ , , . 

It's very frightening when you re middle-age and you ve depend- 
ed on your spouse all your life, to suddenly find that you have no 
recourse. You have no pension. You have a very small amount 
under Social Security. And I think those women are now coming to 
realize that we're doing something for them. We get letters froni 
women all the time who have found that they do need the kinds of 
things we are doing. And what we ask them to do » to go back and 
tell the people with whom they live, and their children an*af eir 
neighbors and their relatives that the organizations are working 
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for economic security for them. We want to make their pension 
secure. We want to give the displaced homemakers an opportunity 
to go out into the work force and be paid for the work that they're 
doing, for the skills that they've acquired even though they're dif- 
ferent skills than some of the other people have acquired. 

It's difficult. It's difficult partly because we don't have the re- 
sources. We don't have some of the access to media and some of the 
money that we would like to have, to get out to people. But we do 
try. and we do try to make it clear that it's for all women that 
we re working. It s for older women, it's for middle-aged women 
and, most of all, it's for their daughters. 

Mr. Ford. One other question, apropos of the pay equity issue. In 
the I960 s when we were passing some of the legislation that we're 
trying to enforce now, we thought of ourselves as being progressive 
on the issues. We were concerned because of the conditions in the 
nonunioniz^ work force, particularlv of the old confederacy of two 
people working* side by sidt^, dcring identical jobs, where they had a 
female payroll and a male pavroTl. It was a tradition, particularly 
in major industries in thwe days in the South like the textile in- 
dustry. There s been a very poignant movie that's made about the 
young lady who led the fight and she's been in Washington, a very 
effective lobbyist. 

We hit a plateau because a large number of womc*^ who had 
been in occupations where they knew they were doing the same job 
on the samt of machine as a man were not getting the same 
pay and oth ^ U iiefi*^. 

This same K.nd of woman Vm describing U) you has difficulty in 
an area like mine, which is heavily unioni^ and has been for 
many year^, where the idea that two screw machine operators or 
drill press operators would get difierent pav because of their sex 
has been gone since World War II. They can t understand what the 
argument is about. 

When they hear people tike the chairwoman talk about compara- 
ble work. 

When you start talking about comparable wort'i and measuring 
what it takes to do it, to do a particular job or to of value in a 
particular occupation, that has a lot of people confused and I'm 
wondering just how to measure it. I think I've started to under 
stand what the next step is to having two people run the same ma- 
chines making the same amount of money, but what about the one 
sitting in the office that keeps the whole thing going- She's— it's 
generally a she and she is generally being |Miid much less because 
she sits down to work, and it s traditional that she certainly is as 
important as the woman working on the machine out there or a 
man working on a machine. Ncbody looks at comt^rabie worth of 
her training and responsibility to the overall mission of that facto- 
ry or restaurant, or whatever it might be. 

If you were driving a truck, as a woman, they might have been 
able to understand that you should be paid the same as a man driv- 
ing that truck. They could not understand if you were doing a job 
that women always have done, because they'if neater with figures 
and more meticulous, and all the othfT cliches, why you should get 
paid as much iis a truckd river, bwause that s obviously harder 
work. 
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We think in the Federnl Government that we have enough so- 
phistication, along with a fantastically complex clarification 
system, to have a study made that starts to look at the dimensions 
of occupations in terms that hre different than traditional attitudes 
about occupations. 

But I don't really believe that my folks are ready for that. I, 
frankly, get in trouble every time I support this lacly on my left 
when she's making one of these fight« becauw they just don t un- 
derstand what she s talking about. IVe been sort of brought along 
slowly to start to have some limited understanding. But somebody 
has got to really start explaining what it is that this is all about 
and in a way that makes politicians, as well as the people directly 



Ms. Gray. I think you're quite correct. It's difficult. And I think 
we have to go in easy steps. 1 think there's a lot of public education 
that still needs to be done. You have sqmeone to work with who 
certainly understand that the Federal Government is a good place 
to start, certainljf, for a lai^ge number of reasons, because we do 
have the sophistication and because, after all, one should have 
one's own house in order before one goes into private industry. 
But I think that there's an intermediate step that one can ex- 

flain to people like your constituents and like tne people to whom 
speak. 

There's a famous case that's around 10 years old that's not a new 
case like the Gunther case, where an insurance company was 
hiring all of its women as claims representatives and all of its men 
as claims agents, or some similar sorts of titles* And they were 
doin^ exactly the same sorts of jobs. The only difference is that the 
men s job classification led to management sorts of things, and for 
doing the same job they were paid very different salaries, and the 
opportunities that were open to them were very (different. And 
that's sort of an intermediate step. 

The same thing goes on in banks, where people are doing the 
same sorts of jote, but their titles are different, and the predomi- 
nantly female jobs are really being paid at a different rate than 
the jpredominantly male jobs. 

Waiters and waitr^ses, for that matter, are a good example. 
And, as I ^y, it's a field in which I worked. And I know that the 
salaries vary greatly. And I think that people do, by gradual steps, 
understand that as we move from the two people on the same as- 
sembly line to two people who are doing very similar jcbs who have 
different ^ob titles and different ojpportunitira for advancement, 
and then into the more difficult prwlems. And we do need to work 
at it, and I think these bills are a good first step. 

I wouldn't like to suggrat that the whole problem is going to be 
solved. I don't think it will be. 

Mr. Ford, We solved the problem m the 1%0's, and now in the 
19H0's we're finding out we cudn't solve it at all. 

Ms, Gray. Well, unfortunately, ib^e didn't even solve it along 
those lines because in my field, wnich, as I 

Mr. Ford. Well, in the sense that we i^j^ed 

Ms. Gray* Well, we passed the laws, but it's not true, fo exam- 
ple, that women statisticians are paid as much as men's statisti- 
cians, and you would think that would be a relatively easy and 
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straightforward problem. And, of courw, it isn't and it's parUy a 
faUuTB of the agencies to enforce the law, and it's imrtly that old 
attkoctes are vwjr difficult to get rid of , as mwh as we try. 

Bto. Oaxak. Thank you very much, DocU^. And thank you, Mr. 
unairman. 1 think ymir ocnmnents are well taken. 

I think the witoesB probably will address that point because 
Uwir membership represents one of the more obvious professions 
where the value of «^t they do is not compensated to the degx«e 
that It should. Nurse make on an average, if I'm not mistaken, less 
in a year than a doctor makes in less than a mraith. Yet, the nuise 
IS with the patient more than any other person in the health deliv- 
ery system. 

Our next witness is— and we're happy to have again another 
president of an association, the president of the An^rican Nurses 
Association, M<». Eunice Cole. 

Thank you very much for being here, Eunice. I didn't mean to 
take any of your comironts away from you. Of course, my chair- 
man is oiM of the real lea<krB in so many of the social programs. If 
^ ^u'® Jji2«?*'^ *»»Us that have been signed 

smce the 1960 s that meant so much to pecnde in education and so 
many other areas that relate to the needs crfall people. 

We don t have many peoi^e of his caliber aroundas much as we 
did in those days, and that's why he's like a beacon of hope. We're 
really happy that i» s in our comer on this because if he weren't, 
we would not have any progress made in these areas. 

So thank yew very miK;h for being here. 

Mr. Ford. Madam Chairman, I'm going to ask for part of the 
transcript. My daughter, as you know, is a nurse, and fd like her 
to hear that somebody says that her dad does something right 
She s been teUmg me how much nurses get paid, very forceftilly for 
several years now. and it will take a littfe pressure <^ if I show her 
the transcript and have you certify that I am 

[Lai^hter.] 

Ms. Oakab. Sure. 

Ms. Cole. 

STATEMENT OF ^NICE COLE, PRESIDENT. AMERICAN NURSES 

ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Cole. Before I begin, I would Uke to tell you that I believe 
the hope is m our next generation. I have a son; I have no daugh- 
ters. And he relates veiy closely to the pn*lem. His explanation to 
one of his friends who was a teenager at the time, his same age, 
was. I beheve what ERA is aU about is that if you and I both goto 
school, to college, and we both have the same education, and you 
get paid 1ms for what you (fo than I get paid for what I do, I think 
thats what equal rights are all about as far as men and women are 
concerned. And I think that's what my mama is worried about." 
rhat was h^ explanation to this teenager at 13, so I think our hope 
IS with the next generation. 

I would like to say that Fm (flighted to be with you this morn- 
ing, and to tell you that I am Eunice Cole, the president of the 
Amencmi Nurses Association. And Tm pleased to appear today on 
behalf of our more than 180,000 members, now, to address tl^ciir. 
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rent lack of adequate enforcement of Federal wage diwrimination 
lawB. And we believe that this ia a m^}or issue that you've certain* 
ly been discussing this mcming, and we^ve been talking about a 
long time. 

Ms. Oakar. If I could just interrupt you. 

The chairman served when our colleague, Geraldine Ferraro, \/as 
chair of the subcommittee. In September 1^2, she, Congresswoman 
Schroeder, and I held hearings on pay equity. You mi^t be inter* 
ested in knowing that the individuals that Gerr^ wanted to help 
her the most, when she found out that she was going to be the vice- 

Presidential candidate, were among others, from the American 
[urses Association. It's a great tribute to your organization, that 
Gerry asked that Joanne Symonds and others to please come over 
and help her. 

I think it's a reflection on the great affection that all of us have 
for vour organization. 
Ms. CouE. Thank you. 

We would like to commend you for the recent passage by the 
House of H.R 4599, which require the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement to grade clac»ifications by the Federal Government to de- 
termine if female-dominated positions are graded lower than }cbs 
requiring lower qualifications, that are held predominantly by 
men. 

This action represents a mcyor step toward achievement of pay 
equity for all working women. ^ 

In addition to our strong support of that l^slation, we would 
like to express our endor^ment of H.R. 5092, which would require 
periodic reports by EEOC, the Secretary of Lalx>r, and the Attorney 
General, describing actions taken to enforce Federal laws prohibit* 
ing discrimination in compensation on the basis of sex, race, reli- 
gion, color, or national ;rigin; and to reaffirm the provision in Fed- 
eral law which declares that equal pay should be provuied for work 
of equal value. 

Registered nurses, over 97 percent of whom are women, are pain- 
fully aware that the higher concentration of women in a profes- 
sion, the lower the wages in relation to the occupation's worth. 
While Federal laws have existed and do exist which prohibit dis- 
crimination based on gender, Federal £^nci^ chaiiged with enforc- 
ing those laws have Been woefully n^ligent, and we're certainly 
aware of that. 

In particular, the EEXX^ has been less than aggr^ive in its {Hir^ 
suit of alleged cases of wag^ discrimination. Ana we are particular- 
ly supportive of section III of the bill which would require that the 
kEOC carry out an educational program on eliminating discrimina- 
tory wage setting practice, and to (induct a thorough study on all 
pending cases ailing wage discrimination. 

This latter requirement is particularly critical in light of an ex- 
perience we have had with the E^X7, and I'd like to relate that to 
you, although I know you know the story well and have heani it 



In August 1977, ANA on behalf of the nursing faculty tt the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, filed a sex discrimination chai^, ailing 
that the university discriminated against women faculty members 
at the nursing school by paying them lower salaries than those 
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paid male faculty In other schools. This was in violation of title VII 
of the Civil Rightu Act. 

On August 1, 1978, the EEOC issued a subpoena to the university 
demanding the salaries and jch information regarding every profes- 
sor employed in four separate professional schools of the universi- 
ty; namely, nursing, social work, health-related professions, and 
pharmacy. Such information could support the charge of discrimi- 
nation if women professors performing similar duties were paid 
lower salaries than male professors. 

The university refused to submit the information, claiming that 
salaries could not be compared because of the vast differences be- 
tween faculty members teaching different disciplines. 

In November 1979, the EEOC applied for an order enforcing the 
subpoena, and in March 1980 the district court issued such an 
order, rejecting the university's claim that information concerning 
the faculty of the four schools was not relevant. 

The court of appeals affirmed the district court's decision, find- 
ing that the information requested was, in fact, relevant to the 
charge. The issue was resolved by the Supreme Court in October 
1981. when it denied review of the lower court's decision. Conse- 
quently, the EEOC assigned an investigator to this matter. Thus 
far, however, EEOC^ has failed to pursue the case that's been going 
on since 1977. 

In spite of continual correspondence with the EEOCT and assur- 
ances that the matter will be investigated, EEOC has not taken 
any action since the court's decision that was made in 1981. 

It is a disgrace that after 4 years of fighting for the opportunity 
to pursue this case, the Federal Government has refused to carry 
out its responsibilities. We believe that this is a good example of 
the treatment of wage discrimination cases by EEOC, and argues 
forcefully for better enforcement of the law, and for passage of 
U.K. Hopefully, this legislation would bring to light such 

inntances of inadequate enforcement by the Commission. 

I would also like to briefly discui^ with you another more recent 
case in which ANA, in conjunction with the Illinois Nurses Asso- 
ciation, has filed a charge of discrimination with the EEOC on 
behalf of nurses and other women employees in the State of Illi- 
nois. 

The complaint was filed Decemlwr 22, 198S, and charges that the 
State engaged in illegal sex discrimination against female employ- 
ees in female-dominated job classifications on the basis of wages 
and other terms and conditions of employment; and, again, in vio- 
lation of title VII. as well as the Illinois Human Rights Act. 
. This complaint is based on a job classification study that has 
been conducted by the State and was released in June of 1983. The 
study focused on 24 job classifications, 12 female-dominated and 12 
male-dominated, which comprise almost 28 percent of the State 
work force. Each job classification was given a certain number 
points based on that evaluation. The more complex the job, the 
higher numlxr of miints aligned to it. 

Some of the findings of this case which are interesting to us and, 
I'm sure, to you as well, are: No. 1. the predominantly female clas- 
sification of "nurse III" was assigned 415 points in the study for job 
complexity, as opposed to L81 points for the male-dominated classi- 
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fication of "stationary engineer.** Nevertheless, stationary engi- 
neers earned $12,ri(M) mure last year than did RN's classified as 
* nurse lU's." 

The second point: RN's in the nurse IV classiflcation earned 
$4, WW less last year than accountants, the majority of whom are 
men; yet, the nurse IV clarification was rate, higher in overall job 
compJexity/ 

The third point: There are approximately 58,(MN) employees in 
State service, of whom 57 percent are women. However, women are 
less than 20 percent of those State employees who earn more than 
$26,(KM) a year, but more than 85 percent of those employees who 
earn less than $16,(KK) a year. 

The fourth point: Of 1,^ occupational clasws currently in use 
in the State work force. 655. or 51 percent, are male-dominated, 
and 234. or IH percent, are female^ominated. Nearly 70 percent of 
all classifications are dominated by one sex or the other, with fe- 
males occupying the smaller number of jcA classifications* 

Regrettably, the State of Illinois conducted its own study which 
showed that female employees are underpaid relative to males 
holding comparable jobs, but has failed to take steps to remedy 
that discrimination. Cons^uently, a lawsuit was filed in Federal 
district court on May 24, 19H4. 

A mtyor obstacle in eliminating discrimination and achieving 
pay equity is the lack of enfoVcement of existing Federal statutes, 
as we well know, that would prohibit wage discrimination on the 
basis of sex. It is essential, we feel, that agencies responsible for up- 
holding the^e laws vigorously investigate charges of discrimination 
and begin to expeditiously pursue remedies to correct violations of 
the law. 

The American Nurses Association would again like to thank you 
for the opportunity to appear before you, and to commend you once 
again for the kind of work you have been doing on behalf of all 
women, and to l?t you know that we will continue in our pursuit of 
this cause; and to tell you that while we know that all nurses will 
gain their rewards in heaven, we also believe that we deserve our 
just financial reward while we're here on Earth. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Dakar. Thank you, 

Mr. Chairman, did you have a question? 

Mr. Ford. One. 

Ms. Oakar. On behalf of your daughter? 

Mr. Ford. A slight correction on your opening statement about 
H.R. 4599. The bill would have required the Office of I^rsonnel 
Management to conduct a study. You heard Jerry McEntee*s refer- 
ence to a memo. If you haven't seen it. it's a classic letter 

This is a great opportunity to pit radical feminists against labor 
unions and break up the Democratic majority in ♦he Hou%. And. 
therefore, the bill could be a good political weapon against that ma- 
jority. 

The chairwoman reacted to that by offering a sui^titute for her 
own bill on the floor, which passed, much to the ch£^in of her 
moHt {)uts|X)ken op|K>nents. It relieved the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement of that onerous task, and provided that it will be an inc^ 
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pendent studv condur{«d by a recogniwd firm with an expertise in 
the rield— Tell them vno is going to provide the list. 

Ms. Oakak. The varieties of unions that represent the Federal 
employees. 

Ms. CoL£. Excellent. 

Mr. Ford. They're still trying to figure that one out. 

I want to ask you one question re^irding your testimony I spent 
most of my time as chairman of education committees before this 
job, and most of my time was spent on education issues. 

We passed what at that time was called the Sex Equity Amend- 
ment to the Higher Education Amendment of 1972, with the idea 
that we would direct schools, in effect, and educational institutions, 
to desex curriculum, counseling, career goals, and the rest of it It 
seems to have worked rather well, although there are other prob- 
lems created. We still have great trouble about whether women 
should play interscholastic football, things like that. 

But the Carnegie Foundation conducted a study in 1983, late 
198;J or 1984. Ernie Boyer sent me a copy of it. It has been said by 
many people that public education and nursing in this country 
have been sup^rted traditionally by a constant supply of cheap 
labor, and that s part of the reason why schoolteachers reprewnt, 
perhaps, the lowest paid— on an national awrage— profewion of 
them all. 

In the Carnegie study, they wanted to look at the impact of this 
policy change, and they started counting all the graduate degrees, 
on the basis of male and female, awarded in academic years, 1973 
up through 1983. What they found was that when you graphed it, 
m law, medicine, engineering, architecture, and dentistry, the per- 
centage of female degrees to male degrees, graduate degrees, went 
up; gradually at first, but then quite rapidly and constantly during 
that whole period of time. 

The only other profession on there that went the other way was 
education. And at the same time, ths number of women opting into 
graduate degrees in these other professions heretofore not heavily 
populated by women, were opting out of education. So that by 1983, 
when we were still graduating more women as educators than 
men, the ratio of male/female had done exactly the opposite in 
that 10-year period in what the other professions did. 

Mv nonscientific observation from that is that the b^ and 
brightMt of one-half of the population of this country, given the op- 
portunity, is exercising their options the same way that mal^ 
could have exercised their options before, and that profe^ions that 
fell behind were not going to attract the best any longer. 

That study didn't touch your im>feffiion. Has anyone taken a 
look at what has happened in the last decade or two decades in 
terms of the qualitative analysis of who's opting for your profes- 
sion, as distinguish«l from W years ago or 25 years ago? 

Ms. Cols. I don't think that we have any studies on record as to 
who is opting for the profession. 

Mr. Ford. I don't mean the individuals, but has there been any 
perceptible change? It's easier when you're dealing with gradu- 
ate 

Ms. Cole. I think the Institute on Medicine study that wie com- 
missioned by Congress does give some good information relative to 
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where nursing b, m far as education is concerned, and the levels of 
preraration. 

There are more and more nurses who are now grculuating from 
biKxalaureate pn^ran^ and we believe that for the future, that is 
where nursing is ^ing to find itself. Becawe of the complexity of 
the profession, we can no longer have graduates— as we loc^ to the 
future— from lees than baccalaureate premratiwi, we must move 
ahead to provide the kind of care that nee^ to be provided, bc^ in 
the acute setting and in the home which is more and more where 
we are flnding people being cared for. 

We do have— which the lOM study dora document, limited num- 
bers who are entering the Masters and Ph.D. level, though we are 
proud of the number of nurses who are moving ahead into gradu- 
ate programs. That number still is limited. And, again, in fiM>me 
cmses, it s limited by the fact that nurses have limited funds. And it 
is our hope that Congress will continue to be supportive of nurses 
in those kind of endravors, 

Anv of us who are in nursing do not want to be in medicine, d>- 
viously. But as we look at comi»rative analyws ci what we put 
into education, we are talking about a program ousting at least 
$10,0(K) or more. In terms of rewards as to when you are after a 
year, the pa\^iack for what you have invested is certainly not that 
as you would compare with other professions like medicine. 

I think that the inequity, again, as far as the rewards for the ad- 
ditional education, needs to be considered. In order for nursw to 
move forward and to have the opportunities for graduate prefmra- 
tion, we do need to offer greater rewards at the front end of it, both 
at the lower level, at the minimum level and at the higher levels of 
education. 

Mr. Ford. Your organization, obviously, includes a great many 
people who are employed by the Federal Government as nurses. 
Ms, Cole. Y^. 

Mr. Ford. So, presumably, the study, this i^^lation will have an 
opportunity to see how requirements for various categories of 
nur^ mateh up as they did in Illinois. 

Ms. Cole. It should be* an inter^>sting study. 

Mr. Ford. I don't believe that anyone has even thought of doing 
that. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you for your help in weing that our bill was 
fussed. 
Ms. Cole. Thank you. 

Ms. Oakar. As the chairman may know, only 20 States have 
done studies or are in the proc^ of doing studies on sex-based 
wage discrimination. Vm very proud that my State of Ohio is doing 
a study, as well. And our Governor has a real commitment to the 
i^ue. 

Our next witnew is Mr. John Sweeney, who is the prraident of 
the Ser/itt Employees International Union, AFL-CIO. We know 
that you represent with distinction so many emplovera throughout 
our country, John. Thank you very much for being here. 

1 know you have another very One member of your organization 
with you. 

Mr. Sweeney. Ophelia McFadcten. 
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STATEMENT flK JOHN SWEENEY. PRESIDENT. SERVICE EMPLOY- 
EES INTERNATIONAL UNION, APL-CIO. ACCX)MPANIED BY 
OPHELIA McFADDEN. SERVICE EMPLOYEES INTERNATIONAL 
UNION. AFL-CIO, LOCAL 434 

Mr. SwEKNEY Hiank you veiy much. Chairwoman Dakar. 
1 m just delighted to be here today. 

I am, for the record, John Sweeney, president of the Service Em- 
ployee International Union, and with me is Ophelia McFadden 
from Ix» Angeles, who is presictent of our local 434, and also an 
mternational vice president of the Service Empli^yees. 

With your permission, I would like to summarize my statement 
and submit it foi the recorxl. 

On behalf of the 850,000 members of SEIU, I want to thank you 
and Congressman Ford for the opportunity to testify before you 
today. And I also want to commend the two of ymi for the out- 
standing work you're doing on behalf of working people all across 
the country. 

I must say at the outset of my remarks, as a representative of 
working men and women, I feel frustrated and angry at the fact 
that we're still debating pay equity. We're sUll discussing pay 
equity; we re still contemplating pay equity. I'd like to know when 
employers are going to start doing somethii^ about pay equity. 

It s been 20 years since title VII of the Civil lUghts Act outlawed 
discrimination on the basis of sex. From what I've seen around the 
countiy. we haven't come very far since then toward eliminating 
broad-based wage discrimination against women. 

Despite study upon study in State after State, proving that wage 
discnmination exists, only a handful of jurisdictions have made 
any progress in eliminating pay inequities. It is only in those juris- 
dictions where unions have battled long and hard that movement 
toward elimination of pay inequities has even bc^n. 

This situation persists despite Federal laws which outlaw dis- 
cnmination on the Imsis of sex. 

Recent reviews of the EEOC, the Department of Labor, and the 
Department of Justice have found that these agencies are failing to 
enforce title VII. In other words, the agencies which were estab- 
lished to protect our rights are, in fact, turning their backs on the 
needs of half of our work force and, thereby, endorsing sex-based 
wage discrimination. 

The current administration has made a mockery of our equal 
rights laws. Ronald Reagan has endorsed the continuation of wage 
discrimination against women. Pay equity has b^n characterized 
as many things: as a threat to the free market system; as a disrup- 
tion of the American economy; as an expense that cannot be borne 
by our society; as a movement to pay men less in order to pay 
women more. But we know that employers use these same argu- 
ments to defile the movements which ended child labor, establbhed 
the minimum wage, instituted the 40-hour work week, and provid- 
ed equal opportunity for black workers. 

We also know that the union movement has succewfully bar- 
gained equitable salaries and equity a4ju8tments for men and 
women workers without calamity. 
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The achievement of pay equity is just one more logical step 
toward the elimination of wage dbcrimination in our society. We 
all know the facts, and at this point I wmild like to suggest scmie 
actions to move us forward in our battle for jmy equity. 

First, ending sex-based wage discrimination in <mr country re- 
quires a commitment to action bv the Government, by the labor 
movement, and by the private and public sector employers. Frank- 
ly, as I indicated earlier, the Reagan administration's action on 
this issue has barely even amounted to lipservice. Thoae of us who 
care about workers have been appalled by the activities of the 
President, the Justice Department, the E^OC, as well as the VS. 
Commission on Civil Rights. They have manufuHoired burraucratic 
excu«!s by not promptly and properly investigating wage discrimi- 
nation complaints. Iliey have abrogated their responsibilities to 
protect workers' rights. 

The l^islatim that you have introduced, requiring action-orient- 
ed reports from Federal agencies responsible for enforcing antidis- 
crimination laws, would be a big step in making our Government 
more accountable. 

^ Secondly, labor must continue to battle against discrimination. 
I'm proud of the efforts that the labor movement in this cmintry 
has made toward ending sex<^)ased wage discrimination and pro- 
moting pay equity. We'w matte inroads in some areas despite gov- 
emmental and employer-generated obstacles. In addition to bai^ 
gaining for pay equity, unions must be politically active at the 
State and local level, Idbbying governments to investigate wage dis- 
crimination in their own work force. 

We must continue our efforts on all of these fronts to help work- 
ers achieve pay equity because it is pure and simple ectmomk; jus- 
tice; the economic justice that our labor movement hi» always 
stood for and fou£^t to achieve; the economic justice that we be- 
lieve will be a priority in a new administration next year. 

I would like at this time to introdu<» our international vice 
president from Los Angeles, Ophelia McFadden, who will highlight 
some of our union activities in her testinnmy. 

STATEMENT OF OPHELIA McFADDEN, VICE PR^IDENT. SERVICE 
EMPI^YEES INTERNATIONAL UNION. AFL-tTit) 

Ms. McFadden. Hiank you so very much. I appreciate the oppor^ 
tunity to appear before you today. 

I need not introduce myself, as I think that has been quite appro- 
priately done. 

I am the general manager of Local 434, Service Employees Inter- 
national Union, and we reprint Loa Angela County health care 
facilities; together with SEIU Local 660, we represent food service 
workers, laundry workers, maintenance workers, clerical workers, 
social workers, and many other prof^ional groups in Los Angel«> 
County. 

Ours are the workers who day in and day out w>rk in the jdbe 
most subject to %x-based and race-l»8ed discrimination. California 
is a particularly appropriate place to hold these bluings on pay 
equity. 
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SEIU locals have been actively involved in this issue for years In 
fact. It was 10 years ago that we bargained our first equity adjust- 
clerical workers in Santa Clara County. We havebeen 
righting for 10 years, and I know we stiU have a long way to go. I 
know firsthand, because our brothers and sisters in Los Angeles 
County are locked in a bitter battle for pay equity. 

We've found patterns of sex segregation. We have also found evi- 
dence of race and sex discrimination in the job classifications that 
we represent. We raise these issues with our employer and I know 
we are going to have a big fight on our hands. 

Chairwoman Oakar, I believe our experience in Los Angeles 
County 18 a telling one, I really do; one I'm sure is repeated over 
and over again in both public and private workplaces all over this 
country. SEIU will begin negoUations with the county in 1985 and 
the pay equity issue will be on the top of our list. We know it won't 
• r^^f ""^ resistance from the employer already. 

SEIU IS the largest AFL-CIO union in California, and that 
strength has helped workers, particularly women and minorities, 
all over thw State. Just this month, California State woriters repre- 
sented by SEIU Local 1000. the California State Employees Asso- 
ciation completed contract negotiations that inclu<^ a first step 
toward pay equity. The union bargained an 8-perrent general in- 
crease for all workers. However, some 30,000 employees in female- 
dommated job categories— clerical, nurses, and librarians— will be 
entitled to additional equity increases. 

To efTectively continue our work on pay equity, we need full en- 
torcement of the law, and that is at the Federal level. H.R. 5092 
embodies a critical step toward ensuring that existing laws are in 
force under all administrations. It is critical that all employers, 
public and private, know thai the Federal Government will not tol- 
erate violations of title VII of the Civil Rights Act that we in labor 
fought 80 hard to get passed. They will not tolerate those violations 
and that those violators should certainly be expected to be pros- 

All of us in SEIU are going to continue to battle wage dtscrimi- 
natton. 

Chairwoman Oakar, I know your efforts will help to be successful 
m our struggle. Thank you so very much for this opportunity to 
share the views of the Service Employees International Union and, 
certainly, our commitment to pay equity. 

Thank you. 

fStatements of Mr. Sweeney and Ms. McFadden follow.] 
Statkmicnt €«p John J Swkkwbv. Ivtbsnationai, Pm^dbnt, Sgavirs Emplovkm 

iNTEKNATmNAL UnION, AFL-CIO 

ACT*7J»^°*"*i Sweeney. President of the Service Employees International Union. 
fH'^EiJ^ »,Ophelw McFadden. Praddent of SEIU Local 434. 

Lob Angeles, and an Internationai Vice President of our union 

On behalf of the H50.000 membeni of SEIU, I want to thank Conaresswoman 
Oakar for uiviting us here today to dtscuas pay equHy. I must say at the outset of 
r?'' . ?% ■ reprraentative of working men and women aU over the 

United States. I feel frustrated and angry at the fact that we are still delMtiiNi pay 
Muity. we are still discussing pay equity, we are stiU contemplating pay oquity-Td 

u I? '^t!^ employers aregoiiUE to start do^iig something about my rauity. 
J. JT" ^iL*t!!?*y i?*" "5" T% VU.of the avifR^ts Art outlaw^ffiiml- 
nation on the basts of sex Prom what IVe seen anmnd the country, we haven't 
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really cxvint* vt'ry far mikv th«*fi (tiward eliminating brood-boiied wagi* ditcriminatKin 
a^ainHt women 

In th^ public hector. wi> havif w-ra morp mrtivity than in tht* privair Hector. SEIU 
Idcml utiHinM and mir members have been incir^inKlv involved in pay e(|uity stud- 
tes, jt^ evaluation studies, and iegialative eflorts. In some c^ses, we have been suc- 
cesfifui in eltminatinK pay di^paritiet) in other caneH, cair efTortit have been waylaid 
by employers who do ev'erything they can to perpetuote discriminatory pr^ices. 

UeApite Htudv upon Htudy. in state after state. {H^oving that wa|^ dktcrimination 
existii, only a nandful jurbdicticms have mackf any pragma in eliminating pay 
inequiiieM. 

it is only in those jurisdictions where uniwH) l»ttied loi^ and hard at the 
bargaining table, where we preasured elected uOiciab and where we have undertak- 
en costly and time-consumit^ legal battles that movenN>nt toward elimination or 
pay inequities has even begun. 

This situation persists oe^te Federal laws which outlaw discrimination on the 
basts of sex. It is clear that tne mere existence of a Federal statute is not enmigh to 
msure the elimination danrimination. We also mu^ have appropriate mecha- 
nisms established that see to it that these laws are enforced. 

Rea»nt reviews of the EB(X', the Department of Labor and the Department of 
Justice have found that these agencies are failing to enforce Title Vil. In other 
words, the agencies which were established to prefect our riRhts are, in fact, turning 
their backs on the needs of half of our workfwre-^and tlwrek^ endbrsing sex-based 
wiige diaerimi nation. 

The current Administration has m«ie a mockery of our equal rights laws. And in 
doing so, Ronald Reagan has endorsed the continuation wage dmcriminatim 
against women. 

Pay equity has been characterised as many things. As a threat to the free market 
system. As a disruption of i\w Amerkan economy. As an expense that canmH be 
borne by our society. As a movement to pay men leas in onfer to pay women more 

We in the labor movement find tJwae charwrterixattons inrnkr. obturbitHr, ami to- 
tally without merit. Irmtic becaim employers used thef« same arigumenta to defile 
the movements which ended child labor, established the minumum wage, instituted 
the 4U-hour work week, and provickti equal opportunity for black workers. Disturb^ 
ing because some government ofTtctals, entrui^ with enforcing laws which imhib^ 
tted sex-based wage diacrimination. both believe and fwrot these age^ld atguments. 
Without merit bctrauae the union movc^ient has succesrfully bargained equitable 
salaries and equity adjust n^nts for men and women workers without calamity 
When employers are willing to accefK their social and economic responsibilities, pay \ 
equity need not be controversial. 

The achievement of pay equity is just <me more logical step toward the elimina- 
tton of wage discrimtnatiim in our society. 

It is inconceivable to me— and 1 hope to all Americans— that we would allow a 
wage structure to exist which, for example, paid black people less than white people 
ur iNiid Hispanics lew than blm'k people. Yet, that is precisely what we are doing 
when we allow the wages of women wwkers to continue to be ctepreased simply be- 
cause they are won^n. 

Pay equitv is a critical necessity for our numbers in the »rvice aector— a sectXH- 
which has long profited from wage discrimination against wonwn and one which 
employs more that four mit of every five working women. Half of our unicm mem- 
bership is comprised of women working in healthcare, clerical jotm^ building mainte- 
nance and public employment. And i)^ facta c^* wi^ dtscrtminatkm and the causes 
for the waf^ gap are all too well known to workers m these occupations. 

We all know the facts And at this point. 1 would like to s4^e^ some actions to 
mem* us forward in <Hir battle for pay ec)uity. Finvt, ending sex^Msed wage discrimi* 
nation in our country requires a commitment to action by the government, by the 
labor movement, and by fn-ivate and imblic aectcH* emi^oyers.^ 

Frankly. «h I indicated earlier, the Reagan Admtnistratiem*s "action" on this issue 
has barely even anHHinted to lip-service. Thoae ua who care abrat workers have 
been appalled by the activities erf the President, the Justice Departiwnt, and the 
EEOC and the U.S. Commiaaioa on Civil Rights. 

By armgantly refuaii^ to enforce the la^ reflecting the will cf ti^ American 
people expressed in Congrcfls, they have in efiect vetoed smne of mir mxt important 
legislation— particularlv Title VII of the Civil Rights Act. T»^ have trampled tlw 
principle Cbngrm made clear in our civil rkhta law»— that it is illegal for an em- 
plover to base wa^^ on i\w sex erf the jclbhtmr mhen the fob requires oimparable 
skill, effort and responsibility. They have violated the decimn of the UnitM ^tes 
Supreme Cburt. which in 1981 upheld that law in Gunther v. Cbualy of Waghingiofu 
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They have mttnufacturrd hurraticralic escuaes f^^r noi pnmtfMy and imperly in- 
yefitiKatii^ WBge diNCTinimatkm complaints. They have abrpnted their respomiUI* 
itm^to Dfoiect workers' r^hte. Thiw, Omgren mu^ fmnride rtricter oveniirht of 
^Wciw to emurB'thal these laws are enfimed in hotit the private 
and th€^<IMlEifal sector. 

^ P^l fi^ tegislalwn that you have introdta?ed remairii^ actioa-<Hrtented re- 
ports ff^ fe^rnl anrmrks r^m^Uhr for enferdi^ aiitidtecriiniiiatson laws wwW 
be a Pi( tf«P m making our govemmetit ntcne accountable. Secmlly, laiior mu^ 
amti^ ID^ bdctle i^t^ d»criminatifm. I am proud of the efforts that tt^ labwr 
min^enfa^ thk cimat%hM maife toward emiing aei4ia8ed wage discrimination 
and toptmiting pay i^^^ We ha^ made inroacb in scat^ mrem despite govemmen* 
tai and ei(ipioyer ffinfrated obrtMies. 

My ^fm unnm hs^ nwfe fnrognm <m thm mmc on tmny frcmts. SEIU has bar^ 
RStiM i«r pay equity .i^ies. participated in job evaluatbns and nef^tated agree* 
ment^ un equity a4iuiitnufnl for workers who have been victims of sex4>used wage 
discrlfiiinatkm. We have worked to replwe d^minat<n^ w^ striKtures with sys- 
tenfm which equitaUy pay workerB based m the skill, ediurationai requirements, ami 
reHsm^tbility of Ihe j<«>. 

in aiMUion to barsainsng for pay equity, unions must be pi4itiailiy active at the 
^e and focal level— IcMysng governments to investigate wage discrimiimticm in 
their own workforce. Mor? and more statC(» and local soveronmits are uiufertaking 
pay equity job evaluation i^udiee {Hiblkr sectw jobs timnks to l<4ibying on the part 
of cKganused labor. Skmie 12 states have equal pay laws whkh authc^rise equal pay 
for oc«n parable worth and eome have begun to pay out equity acljustments to certain 
classiricationii of fitate wmlierB, 

We must continue our efforts on all these fronts to help workers achieve pay 
Mjuity because it in pure and simple econcmiic justice— the economic justice that the 
tabor movement has always stood fw and foii^t to achieve • • • the eomomic jus- 
tice that the Democratic party has always stood for and fought to achieve • • • the 
mmomir justice that we believe will be a pn<»ity in a new administration, next 
year. 

rd like to mtniduce SEIU International Vice Presk^t Ophelia McFfi^n who 
will highlight Mome of uur union's activities in her testimmy. 

STATt:MKNT OF OfHEUA MrFADDKN, IftfTESNATIONAL ViCK PSfiSSDENT, SSBVK^ 

EMKixiYRi^ International Union, AFL-CIO 

I am Ophelia McFadden, SEIU Intematitmal Vice Pmident and President of 
ShIU Ixical 414 which repreHents workers in Los Angeles County l^lthcare facili^ 
ties. Together with SEIU Local mh we refnasnt coc^ food service workers, social 
workers, maintenance workers, clerical workers and other professionals in L A. 
C^iunty 

Chirs* are the workern who. day in and day out, work in the ^sbs most subject to 
Hex baned and race-based discrimination. 

- Jtf * particularly appropriate place to hi^ these heartr^ on pay equity. 
SfclU locals have been actively involved in this first iawie for years. In fact, it wm 
ten yearn ago that we bargained our finrt equity adjustments for clerical workers in 
Sanla Clara County, WeVe been ft^hting for ten years— and I know we ^ill Iwve a 
lim« way to go, I know first hand, becaui^ our brothers and sisters in LA, C^nty 
art* locked in a little for pay equity. 

In Julv of last year, ' ocal 6(5() did a preliminary study of pay equity in I A 
County. It found, for example, that more than half of the women workii^ for the 
c*uunty of Ixm Angeies are crowded into one ^ category, office clerical. Only one 
quarter of the men are in the most popu^ male catcsory, protective services. 

We found' F»tu>ms of sex sefiregaticm. Nine out of 12 de^rtnM^nts are male<bmi- 
nafed and three are female-dominated. 

Not surprisingly, the median salary ranses irf women wm-kers are kiwer than the 
median salaries earned by men workers. While 52 percmt of ail men who worit for 
the county earn more than $25,000 only 15 percent of the women e«n» that much. 

In maledbmsnated job categorks the omlian salary range is higher iiutn in 
female^domlnated job categories. But the moat telltt^ salary pattern emergem when 
male and frmale median salarv ranges are compared in the same job catef^ny. For 
instance, in the profe^ional jcl> ^tegory whete wmnen Iwrfd iW pment of the 
men earn more than $25,«)0; while women earn le^ than ^5,000, 

We raised these issues with our employer. And I know we are going to have a 
fight on our hands. 
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(*hiiirwaman (lakiir, I helicvp our eKperience with LA. County is a telling one— 
tme I am eiure lu r«*pcat«^ uver ami over again in both public and private woi%p{^?»» 
all over thiH country It pointa out that ^ifaa are inaeed sf*gregated by sex. That 
women arp underpaid for beinK women That minorities are unckrpoid for being mi* 
noHtieH And that managementa n-ally don't have grand, 8<^isticated plans which 
net pay t«cale« Employers cover up their arbitrary and di^rimsnatory practices by 
pies^ling ^'market wage« " 

SEiU will be negotiating with the county in If^Ha and the pay equity isaue will be 
on the top of our We know it won't be easy We've met resistance from the 
em plover already, 

SEHJ in the largest AFLdO union in California and that strength has helped 
workers -particularly women and minoritief*— all over the slate. 

Two very recent examples in this state show that the road to pay equity is a long 
one, but persistance poys off. In Cxintra C^o^ County, wl^re SETU Local 5:15 repre- 
sents fwial workers and eligibility workers, the unnm recently bargained a 3 per- 
cent comparable worth increase m top of a 5 percent salary increase. These adjust- 
mentis are a first step in the union's attempt to correct long-term inequities. 

Just this month, California state workers, represented oy SEIU Local 1000, the 
C alifornia State Employees Association, completed contract negotiations that includ- 
ed a 'Tirst step*' toward fmy "quity The union baigaimid an 8 percent general in- 
crease fur all workers. However, some JW,0(K) employees in femaledomtngted job cat- 
t»>»iine^ cU-rKalh. nunses and librarians— will be entitled to additional et^aity in- 

To elTei'tively continue our work on pay equity, we need full enforcement the 
law at the Federal level HR. biH^Z embodies a critical p toward ensuring that 
existing laws are enforced under all adminutrations. It is critical that all employ- 
ers, public and private, know that the feiteral government will not tolerate viola- 
tions of Title VII of the Civil R^hts Act and that violators should expect to be pros* 
et uted The recalcitrance of the current EBOC is inexcusable bc*h in terms of na- 
tional policy and in failing to carry out i«a kgal ^orcement dtyligations. 

We have taken the fir^ steps toward pay equity. All of us in SEIU are going to 
continue to battle wage discrimination. Chairwoman (tekar. And I know your ef- 
forts will help us to be successful in our stru^Ie. 

Thank you, (^hairwoman Oakar, for this opportunity to share the views of the 
Service Kmpluyees International Union. 

Ms, Oakar. Thank you very much for your compeiting testimony, 
and for your great union's leadership. And it*s good to women 
who are also leaders of the union movement^ as well. 

Mr. Chairman, do you have qurations^ 

Mr. Ford. Well, first, I want to thank both of vou, YouVe helped 
me and other members of the Labor Committee for a long time. 

YouVe hearti the other witnesses and Mr. McEntee, particularly, 
refer to the dismal record of this administration in enforcing the 
laws already on the books. And lest anybody feel that they've 
taken no initiative with respect to pay^ you miMit bear in mind that 
it s an issue I think will be— I hople will be — better understood be^ 
tween now and November, called subminimum wage. I sit on the 
committee that writes the fair labor standard amendments from 
time to time. We call it the minimum wage law publicly, but it's 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

That idea was kicked around on the fringes for years. This is the 
first time that we've had people in the White House say it would 
be a great idea and :t will magically create a whole lot of new jobs 
for young people. At what price to the working people at the 
bottom of the ladder that they be placed, doesn't ^em to be of im* 
portance. 

But do you represent in your local, particularly with the c^rcufMi'' 
tions you were dewribing, people who are close to the minimum 
wage level? 

Ms. McFadden. Very definitely, yes. 
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Mr Ford. So thev'd be competing in the ;c>b market with mini- 
mum wage payers. What would be the reaction of your people to a 
subminimum wage made available to thme competing employers? 

Ms. McFadden, The reaction now, with Hist the Uiought of it, 
15— pejple being overwhelmed by the knowledge, just the thought 
that this type of thing could happen to people who are now, basi- 
cally, barely making minimum wage and a little bit over. Tliere's 
nothing comforting ctiout the fact that we are talking about a sub- 
minimum wage; that people are living in poverty on minimum 
wage. There's no way that these people can keep bread and butter 
on the table for families at a subminimum wage. 

Mr. Sweeney, If I may, Congre^man, you would basically have a 
situation where the children of minimum wage workers would be 
competing for the jobs of heads of households and their {mrents. As 
representatives of service workers all across the country which is, 
as you know, a vast growing indu^ry, this would have a dramatic 
affect on a nuniber of areas where our members have achieved a 
better way of life as a result of organizing, and creating a new 
structure of subminimum wage would just be disastrous on so 
many millions of families all across the country. It would affect 
more so the unorganized workers, people who have nobody to stand 
up for them and nobody to battle for them. And so much of the 
legislation that both of you have been involved with that labor has 
supported so strongly has af fected and improved the life of unorga- 
nized workers as dramatically as it has organized workers. We 
think 

Mr, Ford, Is there any question that the vast majority of people 
who are directly affected by the minimum wage are not organized 
workers? 

Mr. Sweeney. Yes. 

Mr. Ford, After 20 years, Vm no longer surprised but am getting 
used to the idea that the constant drumbeat comes in that orga- 
nize labor always supports the minimum wage because that's how 
you get your pay. Indeed, it could be argued that, for the most part, 
the overwhelming m^rity of ourpopuTation doesn't need it direct- 
ly, but would be very adverwly affected if it wasn't a starting point 
for the lower level jobs, the lower frying jote. 

Mr Sweeney. Yes. 

Mr. Ford, That replacement factor unfortunately hasn't ap^ 
pealed. We see that the pitch is that the labor leaders don't want a 
sul^minimum wage. It doesn't affect their members. But what 
about all the unemployed teenagers? And somehow they come to 
the conclusion that displacing a woman supporting a child with a 
minimum wage job, or trying to support a child with a minimum 
wage job, being replaced by a l7-year-old hamburger fryer at 
McDonald's, is going to improve our economic conditicm in some 
way. The 17-year-old is not going to become a welfare case, but the 
displaced woman in her 208 with a child is. It do^'t make any 
economic »nse, but it's amazingly appraling when they see it on 
the tube. And I hope that groups like yours, that have always been 
in the forefront of fighting more than just those iaauea that are 
clearly identified with their own problems at the moment, can help 
us. It must be awful tough for you to argue for wages in that kind 
of a setting. 
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Mb. McFaddsn* Well, we have managed simply because of the 
fact that tte climate is rrady, from the memberMup, from tte com- 
munity, that wmething certain mw(t be d<m^ in ths way of raising 
wages. 

Now, it isn't easy* but the image that we have certainly created 
and that is certainly goinj^ to bat for tl^ community, nci^cmly our 
membership but families m tl^ community who are notmeing paid 
an adequate wage; and that has certainly l^lped us in /bargaining 
because that not cmly affSects that individual. That can dyso affect a 
community, wl^re these people are nH:49ed of a decent saiwiy. 

Mr. Ford. As a black person, Fm sure y<m notice that th^ Presi- 
dent's labor advocate in the S^iate, now the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Utah, justifke, in put, his position in 
favor of subminimum wage because it will make more ysks avail- 
able for black youths. The implication is that people would pay a 
subminimum wage to a black person for an entry level jcb^ out 
probably wouldn t pay a full minimum wage and, Uierefore, it will 
oecome a rrally low paving jdb that will c^n up that importunity 
for a black peraon. It s kind of an interesting paternalistic attitud^ 
about how to help unemployed Uack youth. 

Ms. McFaoimcn. Well, it certainly wouldn't fa^lp because what we 
can envision is that the 16- or IT-yearold man or young lady will 
then oome in and give Uieir nu^ier and father a ample m doUarB a 
week allowance, and the kid will be running the himsehold. That is 
what we are talking abcmt And I can't envision how a 17-year-old 
kid can help the unemployment in the black community. 

Subminimum wage is not going to get at leaat, approximately, 62 
percent of black:^^outh ofT uie street, and I certamly cannot see 
that that will raii» the standards in the community. I certainly 
can't help but see that that will certauily lower the itondarcb in 
the community, and you will see more vimen<» in the community. 
You will see more vice and what have you, because a hungnr 
person is a very dangerous person, and a hungry stmnach is bound- 
less. That individual is certainly going to try to fulfill the basic ne- 
cessities; that's food, clothing, and shelter. And hunger is certainly 
the first on the priority list 

Subminimum wage is not going to do it. I think we are goin^ to 
kindle a fire that will be so difficult to put out that it will certamly 
leak over in all communities, and it's not gomg to be confined to 
just the ghetto areas and the black communitira. That's going to 
touch on all of our lives, and I'd be saddened to see that day 
happen. 

Mr. Ford, Well, you do know that your fellow Califomian, who 
wiimld be attorney general, but for some help in the Senate, is mm, 
prnmbly will be if the election goes wrong, is perfectly satined 
that there aren't any hungry people in this country. He's beroming 
an expert on this. 

Mr. SwERNEY. Scroc^. 

Mr. Foao. There's something in the air out there. 
Ms. McFaddkn. ! think we need you to hold more hearings and 
that would help. 
Ms. Oakar. That would clear the air. 

Thank you very much. I want to especially thank your union 
representatives and members for its support and hard work on 
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these efforts; you represent tremendous people and they're among 
the most discriminated against traditionally. I've always felt that 
o^reason why there's ao much pay inequity for mta^ is that 
nMst of them have not been uni<mized in many ways unions pro- 
vute mobiliaaUon that female workers need. And I really feel 
strongly about the work that you do, John; it's a pleasure to have 
you. 

Mr. SwKENBY. And we thank the two of you for the great work 
that you re doing. 

Ms. Oakar. This concludes our hearing. We're very happy to 
have been here. 
[Whereupon, at 11:30 a.ra., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[The following statements were received for the record:] 

Statemsnt of Hon. Richaso Cslmstk, Govbummi or Chno 

Thank you for inviting me to share my views on coroparabie worth. On behalf of 
BUCttumiis, I want to^nmiment you for your mManding Iraiferehip in the U5 
l^nfrew on this «a8»ie. The recent overwheimioK vote in the House in favor of your 
^Zf . ^ the Hwue of comparabte worth in the Federal civil service syBtem 

shows tJmt ths IS an idea whose time has came. It is also a tribute to your haid 
wors and perseverance. 

Let me ^re with you the pra|pre88 we have made in Ohio <m tht pay equity mue 
unoe I t«* office jn January 1983. In my campa«n for Governor, I promW to con^ 
duct a smitlar study of Ohio s civU service system to determine if jobs traditionally 
heW by women were paid equally to jobs of equal value traditionally held by men 
Last fall we initiated Mie study. Preliminary research has been conducted and ini- 
tial results show that Oha u unique ammg states that have omducted similar stwl- 
iw. We found that tr^iUonally male and fonaledominated jobs in State agencies 
ICfn !^^"***^ "^f ^flfJ/al"* a™ paid equaUy by Ohio's current job classifica- 
tion system. We eJso found that women in Ohio state agencies earn 87 percent of 
what men earn. This is much better than the 71 pereent natimial average (or work- 
ers 



At the same Ume there la substantial occopatiooal sc^regBtion by aex and no way 
to aovunt for the 87 percent not being 100 pereent Because of our stnmg commit- 
ment to economic equally for women, we are taking this study one step ftirther. 

we are now tkiing additiimal research to (Ermine if the method by which johe 
were ongimUly assigned valw under Ohio's current job classifkation system is free 
or bias. In other words, we mt^ examine how it was decided that a particular 
maie^minated or female^kMninated ^ w» worth a cntain numbn- irf points. This 
puts Ohio on the c|mii« edge of research cm this issue. Our efforts will cmUnue 
until we assure tfll^;«tate employees are paid acnwdii« to tlw tn» value of their 
work, and not on the basis of their sex. 

Uke yw. Representative Oakar, we at the State level in Ohio want to send a mes- 
«^ to tl» R^gan adminktratkm— an Admini^ratkm that hai sy^matically 
begun to unravel the carefuUy wovai imb <rf anti-dacrinunatitm legslatim ami eco- 
'n'^lH^' theaverage worWng woman depends «m. It is my intention that 
Ohio will become a moiM for other ^tes as well tin; i»ivBte sector. 

In (H^onng arniparable worth, tlw Re^an adminktratiim hia denumrtrated once 
spin that It does not represent the interests oi wwking wcmwn ot Amerkta and 
their families. The NaUonal Advisory Ccmunittee tm Ec(»«nk; Onmrtunity sakl 
2?" ^T^" ^™ ''*»» to tKow 'rimilariy qbalifkd men, half of all 
tarmliMlivii^ in poverty today would not be poor. As <me campor»nt erf my priwity 
to get Ohio working sgain. I firmly believe that comparable wt»th is an invotment 
that we cannot afford to neglect any longer. 

Paying wwnen what they are worth is not just an idea whose Un» ham come it » 
a matter <rf simple jistkse. We look forward to wosting with ^ in t}» montlm and 
years ahead to achwve that jiwtice in CHiio and thrm^jout America, niank vou 
neprewntative Oakar. ' 
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I 4^ pl9M9d ti«v« tli« c^^rttiftity to mAdrmn tills 
Ccaml%t9m Hodmj mbwt th« crlticftl probim of s«x-bM#ii wm§» 
dlvcrimiflAtiM, ftad ti« p«rtlcttl«r Mltttlou off«r«tl by B.E. S093 
wlilcli will restore active MforcmiBt of fedoral law proiilbltiBt 
dlscrlal&atlon ia coaqyeoBatlfM bmrnmS, oa tox« race, rtrllgloa, color 
or ostloBAl orlgla,. la llgfeit of the carraot A^slstratlmi's total 
atidlcatloD of its rmponslblllty to uphold federal aotl-diecrlaiiaatloa 
lawa, thm Ray Equity Act of 1984 talcea loiiKirtaat atepa to guaraatee 
that equal es^loyneat opportoaltles are available to all Aaerlcaafi. 

The Vatloaal Orgaalaatloa for Vowo, the aatioo's oldest and 
largest feAlnlat orgaalaatloa with 250,000 »eabers« has long beea 
coocer&ad about aod taken action to ead the sex discrlaloatlon 
which has such a devastating Impact on woaea and their families. 
In particular, ao)f is concerned about the econoaic iaqiact of sea 
discriaisatlon on wooeo and the tetrdea of increased costs it 
isposes on their lives* 

not supports Congressvosaa Oahar*s bill, and vletrs this legis- 
lation as part of the Congressional oversight process necessary to 
fully eradicate wage discrimination based on sex, race and ethnicity 
throughout the natic^'s labor force, Duriag the past two ctocades, 
women's labor force participation rate has grown dramatically, from 
39% in 1965 to over 55% today; this rate is expected to reach 65% by 
1995, Last year, over 40 milXioa woosn were Mployed, and they 
constituted nearly 46% of the natl<m's paid work force. Vigorcms 
enforcement of aati-dlscriffiinatioa laws is necessary to provide 
exqiloyed woi^n and the families which they support an opportunity 
to survive economically, and pursue a future of flaaacial security. 
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The P»y Equity Act of 1984 aldi full laqileflWBtatioR of 

current equal opportunity laws. THe Equal Pay Act of 1963 forbUJa 
unequal pay for equal work perforaed by *o»en and «wb. Title VII 
of the Civil Bights Act of 1964 prohibits sex discriBinattOB in a 
wide range of employaent practices, including hiring, pay, pro«oti«»s 
and benefits. Executive Order 1124«. as a^nded by E.O. 11375. bane 
race and sex discriBlnation in eoployBont by federal contractors, 
and requires the use of affiraati»e acti(t» plans ehich benefit 
female and oinority ef-ploynent opportunities. Title V of tb* United 
States code states that equal pay shall be provided for work of 
equal value U federal ei^loya»nt, a principle ehich was extended 
to private industry employees by the landi»rk IMI Supreae Court 
decision in r,y.Htv of Waahiagtw T. ftlBtter - 

As the federal agencies charged, by law. with enforcing these 
nondiscri«iln»tioo statutes, the Bqval B^loyaent C^portunity 
Coa«l»sion. the Office of Federal Contract Coe«)llance Programs, 
the Depart»ents of Labor and Justice, and the Office of Personnel 
NanRge»ent awst uphold the law and eliminate dlscriainatory 
employment practices by both private and public ei^loyera. 

Althcwgb these critically Isvortaot laws rwain on the books, 
the K*agan Administration has systematically sought to reverse the 
employment gaina made by women and minorities during the past two 
decades. Beagas-s appointee* , whose efforts benefit corporate 
employers more often than workers who have been discriminated against, 
have undertaken agency reorganixations . policy and regulatory changes, 
as well as budget cutbacks; they have also overseen a striking lack 
of law enforcement activity. 
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Betweeft 1981-1983, ££0C Chmirua Clarence Thmas has presided 
over a 74% drop in the auiaber of eaCorce«ent caseiu tiled by the 
EECX: agalBst et^loyers, m rate vbicli, if first quarter FY 1984 
figures renaln stable throughout 1984, will persist this year. 
The orcCP has eaperieoced a sisilariy dramatic drop in ea^orcewat 
activity agaiast eaployer discriniaatioo. la 1983, there was a 
67% reductioa la the oufiiber of adainistratlve cosplaiats issued 
as cocspared to those issued in 1980, as well as a severe drop in 
the nusber and total aeouat of bach pay awards to woMn And siaori- 
ties who had been discriainated against. In FY 1980, $9.3 million 
was awarded to 4,300 people, but by FY 1983, less than $650,000 
was granted to 4^2 discrimination victisi!^. 

Sex-bassd wage discrisination is against the law for both 
public and private eaployers, whether an employer provides unequal 
pay for equal work or unequal pay for different Jobs of comparable 
value. The 1981 Supreiw Court decision In Cpu^%v WashUaton v. 
Cunt^ef clearly established that such so-called '*C(»Bparable worth/' 
or pay equity, cases are covered by Title VI i of the Civil Eights 
Act of 1964. 

In fiuplii££. the Court ruled that a wage differential resulting 
in whole or in part from sex discrimination is Illegal if the skill, 
effort and responsibility of the different ^'m^le*' and "female" Jobs 
is equal or if the difference does not ju^stify the earnings gap. 
The Court also refused to review a favorable lower Court pay equity 
decision in lUE v, Westinghouse . a compsuiion case involving dissimilar 
mal .d female jobs which was pending when Guntter was decided. Vith 
these two actions, the Supreme Court absolutely established Title VI 1 
Jurisdiction over all pay equltv wage discrimination ras^s Yet. 
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the Remxaa Acbslnlstrfttloo tsu peraisteatljr failed to eoforce the 

Twc «OBths after tlie Gtinther decleios, while the SSOC eas still 
uoder the maoageMat of Carter appoiatees« gyideliaes refardiaf the 
investisstion »Qd litigation of pay equity cases vera issued by the 
8E0C, the ageacy that ea forces Title VH. Yet Chairma Thowas not 
ooly refuses to authorise his staff to enforce these guidelines, he 
even refuses to acknowledge their existence. In the process, 
Thomas has created a backlog of more than 2S0 cases of vage discrim-^ 
inatioD haaea on pay equity violations. 

Last December, ia the first significant test case since 
fiiUUter. U.S, District Court Judge Tanner ruled in AFSCMS v. State 
of i^hi^ngtoq that Vasbington State violated Title VII by paying 
workers in predooiea&tly f^sale Jobs less than workers in predoai- 
nantly male Jobs which, although different, require the som or less 
skill, effort and responsibility. Judge Tanner based his decision 
on what he termed "overwhelming'* evidence of "direct, overt and 
institutionalized discrimination** in the hiring* pay and promotions 
of women employed by the state of »ashington« 

with the Bob Jones University and Grove City College cases, 
the Reagan Administration in the Vasbington State case has once 
agaie failed to reinforce a national commitment to fight discrimination 
against all our citizens. Instead, Assistant Attorney General for 
Civil Rights eilliam Bradford Eeynolds went so far as to eay, without 
even having reviewed the trial transcript, tb^t he has absolutely no 
doubt thac Tanner's decision is wrong. Both the £BOC and the Justice 
Department are legally bound to enforce the law. Instead, the 
Reagan Justice Department is threatening to intervene in ccurt on 
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taball of the discriRiamtor la this cam. Tbtt would be an uapre- 
cedeoted step backward la iHibllc |K)llcy, and m furtber •rosioa of 
tba goveraseat** reafKmsibilitr to upboXd the lav agaiast dlscrio* 

iBatlOB. 

%^men aod their families eaaaot afford to batre the federal 
governweat abaadon them and tbeir civil rights ia these difficult 
economic tioes. Wcmbob's ecoaoaic status has already worsened over 
the past three decades, a tread which has accelerated under Roaald 
fieagan. Two and oae-half sillioa woswa aad three nillioo childrea 
fell Into poverty between 19S0-1983. The wage gap, or difference 
between what full-tiate, year-rcmad femle aad male workers are paid, 
staodfi at about dO^ for all wooen. Occupational aegregatioa plays 
a mjor role in this wage disparity* 

Sixty percent of all female workers are now paid less than 
$iS,OCa p«r year, while only 28% of leen fall mto this category. 
Fever thaa 4% of all womb make sore than $30,000 per year* while 
wore than 25% of all men are paid that salary. Further, racial 
discrlttiaatloa compounds the economic problems which mlaority 
women face. Is 19^2, the wage gap for black and hispanic women 
was 5&fr and 51^, respectively. 

The effects of this wage discrimination on families are 
devastating. Fifty-five percent of all children under the age 
of 18 have mothers who work outside the hos^ and maay wam€Q are 
the sole support of their families. The percentage of female* 
headed households has shown a dramatic 70% increase during the past 
decade. Today. 9.5 million families, or 16% of the total, are headed 
by women, these famxlies suffer from a poverty rate more thaa five 
tlms that of husband/wife families. 
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If curr«rnt moow&c trMda eoatlnutt, th« ftatlCNial AdviMry 
CouBCll on ficoaomlc Opportwltsr estlMtM ttiat by tb« ymmr 
this Qfttion'v poverty populatlM vlll coulat eotlrely of voma aad 
childrea. Ttee va«« gap is a major caua« of the coatlaalas "foaialaatlon 
of poverty,** aad tlie siagXe ooet li^K>rtaat reaaoa for the «ag« gap is 
tbe aex dlscrinioatloa that has resulted froa severe aad peralsteBt 
occupatloaal segregatlM el this both the private aad pablle sectors* 
Flfty-^e perceat of eoaeo vork la 20 of the 427 Oepartaeat of Labor 
Job cXassificatloas, aad 80% of wooieB work ia occupations which are 
predOQlaaatly feawle* 

A leai study published by the HatlMal Research Council of the 
Natloaal Acadeay of Scleaces shoes that the aore aa occupation Is 
dcMiaated by wcmmB, the less It pays* Ea^loyers pay the so-called 
"woMii's" Jobs less thaa ''Ma's'* Jobs regardlese of the akllls, 
education or training required to perform tbea. These occupations 



are segregated In order to pay women lower «agen aad thus Increase 
employer profits. 

Occupational segregation of women into the l<mst-paylBg Jobs 
has actually worsened coring the last dscade| Mot only do vomen 
predominate In lower paying fields, tmt womea*s gains in higher- 
paying job categories have not been nearly snou^ to offset that 
disparity. By 1993, womea were 28% of eaecutives and aasagers 
versus 17% in 1970, and 7% of all skilled craft i^rkers la 19S2 
versus 5% in 1970. Also, within every Job category, an earaiags 
gap exists. Sex discrimination continues to cost women wherever 
they are in the l»bor market; female executives and managers are 
paid 60% of the wages paid to their male counterparts » f^^le 
salespeople 50% of men. fewale clerical** «2% of amn , and female 
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craft vorkers 6df of aea. 

This situatioo vill choage oaly mhrnn there is vigorous 
•fiforc«MBt of •aistiQg aati-4i8crinioatioa lavs aad when sex is 
ao loagsr a dotermiaaat of vagss. John imist be offered aad paid 
oa a liasis other thaa tbe sea of tlie esployee. Coagressvosaa 
Oaliar's bill coataios a aumber of l^^ortaat proYisions to aoaitor 
aad ii^rovs curreat federal equal opportufaity isw eaforcefseat , and 
to direct the Justice Departmat to follow legal precedeats set hf 
the ft tn t h g L aLd AFSCMS v. yashington sti^t^ court decisioas. Tliese 
measures ioclude periodic, detailed reports to Coagress aad tlie 
Presideat oa law eaforceaeat actions takea by the EECXr. Secretary 
of tabor, Attorney Geaeral aad others wbicb afflict both private and 
public employers. 

Employed women* s living standards bave been severely lowered by 
sex discrinination. Their talents, skills and e?(perlence resala 
underutilized at a great cost to our econoaiy and their faAllies It 
is high ti»e that the federal government get back lato the business 
of vigorously pursuing equal eAploysent opportunity and fair wages 
for all citizena. 

The Pay Equity Act of 1984 presents clear methods to ensure that 
our goveroment enforces the law. and me look forward to its consideration 
by Coogrosf* and iatplemeotat Ion by as Administration dedicated to Justice 
for all AsM^ricans, By pai:>sing this bill, Congress will send a strong 
sffssage to federal regulatory agencies, private and public employers, 
and to Presldeot Reagan that sex discriainat ion is unjust, lilegal and 
intolerable to the women of this nation. Thank you. 
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Am«ric«n F&der«tion of StAte^ County and Hunici|»al e&iployees, 

t«atiBony of Winn H^tmin before Rouse Government {^rations 
Subcom&ttee on Henpover and fitousin^f Fobraery 29, 1984, 

8ation«l Comittee on Pay Squity« teetiaony of Ibincy ForljMin 
before Bouse Post Office k Civil Service Subcomittees 
on civil Service* CcMvpensation end Gp^loyee Benefits, end 
Human Resources, "Equal Pay for Work of Cost|>erable Value," 
September 16, I9S2. 



U.S. Coossission on Civil RightSp A Croi*inq Crisis: PisadvantaQed 
Wotten and Th^pir Children , May, 1983. 



U.S. Department or Cotsmerce, Bureau of the Census, S tatistica l 
Abstract of the United States . 1982. ^ — ^ 



U.S. Deparuent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Series 
P*^60, 1982 data. 



U.S. Office of Personnel Management, Federal Civilian Workforce 
Statistics; Affir»ative Ei^loTOent Statistics , i^'h2\ 

Wopen Esployedf "Damage Reports The Decline of Equal Opportunity 
Enforcement Under the Reagan Mministration, * Chicago, 
Illinois, Kovwber, 1982; "Working Hmiens Challenging 
the Status ^o," October, 1983; "Sumary of EEOC sod 
OFCCF Enforceoenc Activity: FY 1980-19S4," May, 19«4. 
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THE PAY EQUITY ACT OP 1984 



TUUBSDAY, OCIOBER 18, 1W4 

Houn or BsnunsNTATivis, 
SuBcxnufmsc (m G(»mMSATR»r 

AND EMUJonM Paw m i ll , 
CoMMirrKK ON Post Omcx and Civil Sxsvicx, 

Waahinglm, DC 

Tbe subcfmuniUee met furniant to ootke at 9:46 a.m., rocmx 15, 
Minnesota State Capitol Cedar and Park Avenue, St Paul, MN, 
Hon. Mary Rose Oakar, preraiiiig. 

STATEBfSm' or HON. MAKT BOffi OAKAR, A RmtB»NTATITB 
IN fXINGBESS FSOM THE gTAlK OT OHIO 

Ma. Oakak. The Skiboommittee on Compensation and Employee 
Ben^tB wUl come to oxdsr. I am rary nirased to be hero in the 
Twin City area. My naiM k Mary Roaa Oakar, and 1 reprasent an- 
other great State that's in mir wimderftal regkm, Greato- Qeve- 
Umd, OH. 

rm very pleased to have Cragressman Oeny Sikmnski Im with 
me. Gerry la a fine monher of the Post Office and Civil Service 
C ommitt e e . Gerry gave me the needed support <m a pay equity bill 
related to Fe&ral onpioyeeB. I know he has great omcem for mir- 
nesB and equity fasuos, that affect all workers in the cxmntiy. He's 
jtnt an raquttite meonber of our oommittae. 

And I'm delighted that you invited me to have this hearing, 
Gerry. Fm happy to be hare. This is tha aeoood in a aeries of hear- 
inas thrmq^Mmt the country that we've had on pay equity. 

It's amiromiate that we omne to Minnesota, became this is the 
gate, that has served as a real role model, I think, for other 
StatcM. 

My 4m State of C»uo, for example, just instituted a study after 
the great work that Bfinneaota dul. Ymi oomidc^ not mily a 
sti^, but the imptonrntaticm of a laogram. f realhr lume tiiat 
other States follow the lead that all of you have provided, and I 
kiww Geny provided it wbea 1» waa in thn goi^geous, exqukite 
buildingas a State smatmr. 

Mr. sxi»flKL We jurt me her a tmir. 

Ms. Oakab. Yes; fll tdl you. It's beantifiil. Truly, H's aa beouti- 
All as the Capites Building, in WasUngton. It's just tovely to be 
here. * 

In my judgment the Federal Govemnrant ought to foUow the 
lead, in terms of equity toward womm and men, in the areas of 
pinr equity. In tl^ Fedoral Govemmmst we have a real fnnblem. 

Its a serkms problem. When m kx^ at iha manner in which 
women are c la s sifie d in the Civil Service you find that women are 
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in the bc^tom six rungs of a ciawiftcation, and men are in the 
upper areas of classification. 

This is not a confrontational i^ue between men and women, be- 
cause all of us want m«i as well m women to be paid fairly. The 
problem has been, howevert that many femaledmninated jcm are 
uncterpaid, and undervalued. 

And the prdblem is not exclusive to the private sector. Hie Fed- 
eral Government af^iears to have sex segregated jc^ as welL With 
Gerry's help, we were able to pass out SiSSO, which was one of my 
first bills, to mandate the Office o( Personnel Management to hire 
a private consultant to analyse the Federal i^y and clamificattwi 
systen^ to clarify whether or not sex-based wage discrimination ex- 
isted. 

The oill passed overwhelmingly in the Hourc, 413-6. When it got 
to the Senate, th^ refused to even hmr the bill, and truly, upon 
orders from the White House, ref^iMd tb take it up. 

Although the bill died in the Senate, we're going to bring it 
up again next year. And with Congrenman Sikorski s fine assist- 
ance and l^ukrship, we're going to pass that bill a^piin, and get the 
kind commitment to fairness issues that women throughout the 
country remlly feel that they deserve. 

I understand that this arra has the fifth largest concentration of 
working women in the country. I know that the women of the St. 
Paul-Minneapolis region know that most women work out of need, 
not boredom or luxury. 

Adequate pay is so important during working years as well as 
during retirement. Most pensions are l»ised on earnings. If a person 
is paid inadequately during his or her ymin^r yean, he or she will 
not benefit during retirement. This catch-22 situation, which is es- 
pecially bad for older won^ is the very good reason pay equity 
income is necessary. Mimiewta, after suoceairfully implementing 
pay equity, is the perfect loration for a i^eld hearing. 

Ancl somehow the State of Minne^ita survived it all, and the 
morale is much higher. 

The seomd bill which is going to be the subject of today's hear- 
ing is H.R 5092. Hits n^uld mandate that the EBOC set up en edu- 
cation pn^^ram to asist private com|»m« in reevaluating and— 
restructuring their pay systems to a>mply with pay equity princi- 
ples. 

The bill would also mandate EEOC and the Departments of Jus- 
tice and Labor to report to the Prudent and to Cdngreffl on ^eir 
activities in enforcing pay equity laws, the Equal Pay Act of 1%3 
and UUe VII of the Qvil Rights Act of 1964. 

We feel that the acts are already on the books. We don't need to 
correct ti^ Civil Rights Act. We want the Government to imple- 
ment the act, and we want them to be fair. We think that the 
EEOC has been very remiw in some pay diKrimination ^uies. 

We also feet that ttere are son^ imvate conrpanies that need 
l^lp, that in good faith thev want to pay tteir people fairly. Hiey 
need some education, and this is why the bill would mandate that 
EEXX? serve not onlv as an enforcement agency, but also w an 
agency that would educate and assist those businesKS that wanted 
to comply with the law. 
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It is really imperative that the Federal Government serve as the 
prime example in faimras toward women and men in this country. 
Fair pav in the workplace should not be an exception, and this is 
why we re here today. 

Thank you, Gerry for the competence that you bring to our com- 
mittee, and for your leadership in the inue of— fairness. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GERRY SIKORSKI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
C ONGRES^.!^ FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. SiKORSxr* Thank you. 

Before I begin Vd like to say that Senators Donna Peterson and 
Bill Deisner are here, as well as Representative Wayne Simoneau, 
and Mayor I. j^-.nne Stoffel of Hastings. 

rd like to thank Chairwoman Oakar for all the work that she 
has done to bring about this hiring. Last year in December Henry 
Waxman came to Minne^ta for an acid rain hearing. I presented 
him with a pair of earmufTs. [Lau^ter.] 

Mr. SiKORSKi. I know, coming from Ohio, you don't need ear- 
muffs. 

Ms. Oakar. No. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. I would also like to say thank you for your leader- 
ship in moving the Federal Pay Equity Act through the House of 
Representatives and trying to defend it, and your leadership of all 
issues pertaining to women's equity and equal rights. 

Were there more Members of Congrew of your caliber and char- 
acter, this would be a lot more equal society today. The reality is 
that the 98th Congrew closed its legislative book on a story that is 
not a good one for women. In fact, the failure of the 98th Congress 
to ultimately pass a series of economic and social reforms that Con- 
gress had before it is a sad story. 

But we don't have the luxury to be disheartened. This failure 
will have to serve as an impetus for work at all levels so the next 
Congress is more decent and more fair. The 98th Congrera' story is 
not without highlights. We im»ed a few parts of the Economic 
Equity Act. 

We passed the Retirement Equity Act, and the Deficit Reduction 
Act of 1984~had provisions to make nonprofit dependent care fa- 
cilities eligible for tax-exempt status, and to assure that alimony 
would not oe treated as ina>me for IRA purposra. 

We passed bills which would help women imrsue education op- 
tions and which would bring a greater equity to various retirement 
benefits. The frustration is, as in {k> many ci^es, that we came so 
close. In the House we came within six votes passing the Equal 
Rights Amendment. In the House we paned a strong civil rights 
bill to address Grove City v. Bell, only to have it sacrificed in the 
Senate's rush to pass a continuing resolution and a4H>um the Con- 
grew for the year. 

The House also passed a Civil Service Spouse Retireiront Equity 
Act to protect the right of former spouses of Fecferal empl^^ees to 
survivor and retirement benefits, that bill was defeated as well. 

One of our greatest fru^rations c/S all, however, was the failure 
of the Senate to*^ cm tte House-passed Fleiteral pay equity bill, 
sponsored by Congrewwoman Oakar, cosponsored by myself and 
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many colleagues, and passed out of our Post Office and Civil Serv-^ 
ice and oflf the floor. 

It's an effort to get the Federal Government to lead where it 
should be leadii^, and that's in civil rights for all Americans. In 
the case of equity, the Federal Ciovemment has lagged far 
behind many States in rectifying the economic prejudice against 
women that exists throughout the work force and is cemented into 
the current Federal pay structure, which was established first in 



Pay equity, simply the eradication of sex-based wage discrimina- 
tion^ has been called a m^yor economic issue for women of this 
decade. The disturbing statistics have been known for a long time, 
59 cents on a dollar's worth erf' hard work. 

Eighty-five percent of the women in the Federal General Pay 
Schedule systems are in grades 1 through 9. and only 6 percent of 
all workers in the executive pay systems are women, and we can 
find evidence of it here in Minnesota; 1 percent of our school super- 
intendents and 99 percent of our food service workers are women. 

The problem is not just one of the refusal of certain professions 
to hire women. There has been pn^^ress there. And it s not one of 
unequal pay for identical jot^ although there still exists a problem 
there. The iwue we're focusing on today b the undervaluation of 
occupations in which women are clustered. 

Sex-ba^ j<* discrimination like this has been specifically pro- 
hibited by a series of laws, including title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, but it's obvious from the statistics that the intent of 
this law is not being implemented on the Federal, State, and local 
level, or in the private sector, 

A few years ago I was an author of the Com(»rable Worth Law 
in Minnesota, and we can be pnnid of the progress Minn^ita has 
made in this issue with the help of pe<H>le like Aviva Breen and 
Carolyn Rodriguez and Nina Rotnchild, who will testify later today 
on the progress. 

Some 20 States are at various stages of studying the issue of pay 
equity and rectifying the injustice in State and local systems. 
Many look to Minnesota as an example of a successful program for 
instituting this kind of simple economic equity and justice. 

But it is an embarrassment that the Federal Government lags so 
far behind in addressing this in^justice. I look forward to further 
progress in Congrew on pay equity next session, and the valuable 
information that we gain from the very good panels that we have 
today will help us in reaching this objective. 

Once again I thank Congresswoman C^kar for taking time out at 
this busy time of the year to come to Minnesota and hold this hear- 
ing. Thank you^ 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you, Gerry. Of course, as you know, I wanted 
to come sooner, and unfortunately we had to cancel our original 
hearing rarlier this month. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Thanks to the Senate. 

Ms. Oakar* Yes. 

Mr. SmoRSKi. The other body. 

Ms. Oakah. The other body jiM couldn't dwide on what to do 
about keeping the Government running. But I'm happy that we 
were able to work it out so that I rould be here this morning. 
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Our firsft witnesses are Nina Rothcfaild, whinn I'm familiar with, 
because she's testified before me in Wsshingtcm. who is cranmis- 
sioner of the department of emfkyee rdatiims for the State €i 
Minnesota; Barbara Beerhalter, who » the commissioner of the de- 
partment of economic security. State Minnesota; and Wayne Si- 
moneau, who is the State representative, Distrkt 51-B, Minnesota. 

We are really iKmored that you o(Hild be l^re today, and add to 
our important testinumies. 

So Nina, if you'd like to begin, we'd love to hear your testimony 
in whatever way is most conoibrtable. We can suinziit ymir entire 
statement for the record, or you can present it to us. 

STATEMENT OF NINA ROTHCHILD, COMMISSIONER. DEPART- 
MENT OF EMPLOYEE RELATIONS, STATE OF MINNESOTA, ST. 
PAUL. MN 

Ms. RoTHCTHiLD. Thank you, M^am Chair. I appreciate being in- 
vited to talk about the Minnesota experience. 

A lot of the opposition to pay equity temb to be based on hypoth- 
eticals: If you do it, these things will happen, and that's why we're 
always pleased to tell what did happen in the State of Minnesota. I 
think our experience demonstrate that all tl^ terrible things that 
might happen do not haf^n when in fact you institute a pay 
equity pn^ram in your State. 

I will limit myself simply to d^ribing what we did in fairly con- 
crete terms, and I think otiier members of the panel will be getting 
into more of the particulars and the background on it. 

To give you some sense of what we're talking about: Minnesota 
State government has about 34.000 fUll-time employees, working in 
about 1,800 jc* classes. We have a very comprehensive Public Em- 
plojonent Labor Relations Act which defines 16 bargaining units 
based on occupational lines. 

We have 11 different unions which r^resent these employees, 
the largest of which » AFSCME, American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees. They represent six of the bar- 
gaining units, and I might just say that of the six they represent, 
two of them are heavily female-dominated (the OfTux and Clerical 
Workers and the Health C^re Nonprofessionals), two of them are 
more heavily male^iominated unions, and then two are more bal- 
anced. 

Somewhat independently of any conce; n for pay equity, the State 
of Mini isota had instituted a jdb evaluation ^^stem in 1979. This 
was a system that w^ put forth by Hay & AsMdates, and it's a 
method by which you look at job titles, position descriptions, clam 
specifications, not the incumbent of a }ob, but the actual duties of a 
job, and you try to evaluate the level of that job thrmigh a system 
of analyzing the tasks performed and then giving a certain numeri- 
cal weighting on the basis of know-how, pn^lem-solving, wxount- 
ability and working OMiditions. / 

There are a number of these lystems around. They tend to be 
fairly similar and the results tend to be about the same. They've 
been in plafx for 30 or 40 yeans, and have been gmerally accepted 
both in the iHiblic and private sector as a very reasonable way to 
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try to align yjkm in anv particular work plmxt, TOCordii^^ to the 
levels of skill, effort^ and re^muilHlity. 

So we were really very fortunate in this State oi having in place 
a job evaluation system. In October 1981 the Council on the Eco^ 
nomic Status of Women estaUiahecl a taak force to look at the issue 
of Miy equity. 

The council over the years Imd looked at overall statirtks cm 
State employment, had found Uie same kind of itepremng salary 
disparities overall that vou see everywhere in soc^y, and we^had 
cmne to the point, really, wtere despite very stitmg affimptati^ 
acticm efforts, it seemed as tluHigh there were really no chaifges in 
those salary disparities. / 

So we essentially establislml a taak force to try and solve a prob- 
lem, and in order to do that we invited--! say we/' I diiould par- 
enthetically say I uaed to be with the Council on th^ Economic 
Status of Women, so at this point erf* the presentation I gue» Fro— 
I've gcyt my previcHis hat <m. / 

We thought we needed the pec^le 1^0 would be aflfocted, so we 
had represratatives 1^ the (tepartaimnt of emplc^yee relations, where 
I am now, representatives from the unimis, members the house 
and senate, particularly some key committee numbers, and Wayne 
Sim<meau, who wim then tte Chair of the Legislative Advisory 
Commission on Employee Relaticms. 

We really just sat down, sasring "We see these disparities persist 
over the years. What do we do abmit it?" We did have the con- 
straint of having to operate within the framework of collective bar- 
gaining, because tlurre's a very stnmg ccnnmitment in the ^te to 
the integrity of the bari^uning process, and so you could not simply 
unilaterally go ahead and say "CMh, th^ peqple are underpaid. 
We'll pay them more/' 

We needed to do it within the context of a^ective bai]piiniiig. 
The information we looked at wm really very simfde. We luted >M> 
titles, what their Hay pointe were, and what the current raJaries 
were. Once we had that on paper, in the form a scattergram, it 
became wlf-evident we had a very serums prdblem in thB State, be- 
cause we foumi absolutely ocmsistently, wittimit ezcepticm, that any 
time a jdb class is dominated by fenml^ it pays less than male 
classes that had been evaluated at the same level. 

So the iwue really became one where we had documentetion 
showing a systematic, consistent uncferpayment for women's jobs^ 
and what do we about it? What we did do was to pnmose scnne leg- 
islation which in the first :^ar— this was in the 1982 session- 
would establish within ^ate law a pdicy and a process which then 
in the following session, which is th^ budgetmg year, in 1983, 
would serve as a basis of whatever imi^en^ntation. 

So we basically pawed a law that establish^ a policy of equite- 
ble compensation relaticmships, and then we put into the law a 
process for implementetion, I think in bovw waya this makes m dif- 
ferent from Washington State, because our original pay equity law 
not only had the policy statement Imt tiiere also wsm a require- 
ment in the law of certain 8tei» that neected to be taken throu^ a 
legislative session that required Cuing up to thi» tsstM in t)^ bright 
light of the public process. And I tlUnk that in many ways that 
part of the law is what served as a foundation of our successful im- 
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{)lementation. I^ple simoly couldn't dodge the issue once the in- 
brmation was put forward. 

Very quickly, the law requires that the commiraioner of employ- 
ee relations submit a list of femaledominated claasra which are 
paid less than male classes to tl% l^islature with an estimate of 
the cost erf* full implraientation. Tliat^ to the joint l^^tive com- 
missicm on employee relations* They recommend to the appn^riate 
funding committees, tl^ house appropriationB and the senate fi* 
nance ccmimittees, how much should be appropriated in that cur- 
rent budgeting year. And then that feecte into the n<mnal appro- 
priations process that Uiey'd go throu^ every 2 vears in ii^ State 
legislature. The wav we protected against interfering with collec- 
tive bai^aining in that once money is appropriated, it^ allocated to 
the different bargaining units proportional to the total need, and 
then that money is plac^ on the table and the final distribution of 
salary is through the usual collective bargaining process. 

We've now been through a lull cycle on that In the fall of 1982 
Governor Perpich was elected, and he is a strong supporter of pay 
equity, and he recommended that in the buc^t there should be 
money for the first stage of n^pytiations. 

There was general agreement at that time that if we implement- 
ed over a 4-year period, that would be a reamnable phasein. The 
total cost had been estimated as $26 million. That reprewnts an 
amount equivalent to 4 percent of the payroll. 

So essentially our implementation program— ai^uming that the 
coming legislative s^ion appropriates a similar amount^wili be 
over a 4-year period, using an amount that is equivalent to 1 per- 
cent of payroll each year for 4 years, to bring up the female<lomi^ 
nated occujpations. 

That in fact did happen. In fact, interestinglv enough the legisla- 
ture had to go the Governor one better ana appropriated more 
than had been budgeted for the appropriated amount, equivalent to 
1 V4 percent of payroll for each of the 2 years. 

That money was appropriated. It was allocated to bargaining 
units. We bargained i^ the spring of 1^, and came to a successful 
conclusion in the rontracts. The results are that approximately 151 
job classes got pay equity increase. These are femaleKlominated 
job classes, but of the people who've received increases about 10 
percent of them were men. 

About 8,000 of our employees received increams. The average 
amount over the biennium is about $1,600, and the people who ben- 
efited the most were the clerical workers and the health care non- 
professionals, because there are large numbers of women who work 
in those occupations, all of whom were underpaid. 

As 1 say, it went very smoothly and very well, and we antici{»te 
that in the coming legislative session we will be able to finish that 
part of the equalization for State employees. 

Before I close Fd like to just mention that in the 1984 session, 
becaui^ of the State's very positive experience, there was a bill 
passed which extends f^y equity to all local units of government. 
All 436 school districts, 855 citira and 87 OHinties, plus miscellane- 
ous metro districts and special districts, are now covered by a Local 
Government Pay Equity Act which basically requires local govern- 
ments to institute a job evaluation system, to develop statistics on 
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the number of male and female clasaes, to measure any salary dis- 
parities, to estimate the cost of equaludng, to report to our depart- 
ment next fall. 

We will report to the State legislature on what the implications 
are for the local units to implement pay equity, and then the loc^l 
units are required to have a plan in enter to establish pay equity. 

It's too early to know how well that will work, although I mu^ 
say we've been (flighted that in going around the State there 
Kerns to be a good understanding of the need for this. People dten 
say it's long overdue. Local governments do not like numdates from 
the State of any sort. It could be motherlKXxi and the flag and they 
wouldn't like it and certainly if it's something that costs money 
they don't like it. But I'm really heartened by Uie fact that in gen^ 
eral, not everybody, the response has been very, very positive. So 
we're optimistic Uiat the local governments will be an extension 
from the State, and that Minnesota can have more widespread 
equity and fairness for women. 

Thank you. 

(The statement of Commissioner Rothchild follows ] 

RsLATfoNB^ Saint Paul, MN 

Minnesota state fcovemment hw abmt 34,000 full-time emj^oyaes working in 
morp than I.WK) job dassifH^atim. State emptoyees are covered fay the PuUtc Em- 
ploy ment Labor Relati<ma Act, whkrh de<ineB 16 bat^Kaining unsta bafled ahmg ooni- 
pational tines. Eleven anions represent time units, with »x of the units r^preaented 
by the American Federatkm of SUte, County and Municipal Em0i«^ees (AFSCME), 
About 86 percent of the employees in ^te govemnmit are covered by col^ive 
bafgaining i^pwments. 

In 1979, Hay and Associates, a penmuwl comilting firm, ami the Departimnt of 
Employee Relattona established a job evaluation system to mwure the cmtent 
kAs in state service. TTie Hay ^ystrai asmgns points to jobs bi»ed on f«ir Csctors: il) 
know-how. (2) EmMenvaoWifig, (3) accmmtability, and {A) w<Hiun« ccmdttim. The 
"value" of a iob is determined by adding up the pcmt value for each of the factors, 
pie CQi« of designing and implenoenttng the Hay job evaluation system wsb abmtt 
$85, (MM), 

In October 19H1, a task force was established by the k^^isiative ^visory Council 
on the Eomomic Status of Wmskm to study p^ fnctioes for male and finnale em- 
ployees in state aervm. On the ti^ force «mre mratbm ^ th& Hmae and Smate. 
representatives of the Department of E^i^iyee Selatkms, unim refH^esentatives. 
and roembeni of the puUic. Unng the Hay job evaluation sy^m, the utitdy docu- 
mented salary disparities between roak^draiinated ami femaleHckmiinated job cUums 
^ '^S?"'''^"^ ^ legidature amtwiate mraey to elixninate the despari- 
ties The estimated omsyear co^ fiar full jnfrfmentation was f26 miltim, an 
amount whkrh is equivalent to four percent of the state's payroll. 

In Iif82, the state legislature changed tim pemmnd law covering state employees 
to: (1) ^taUbh a policy to provide ^eouitabte oompensatimi reIatK»^ps between 
femaleHkmsinated, roak»<k»]iinated« and balanced rlnnwii oS emfrfoysGS in the ezecu* 
tive branch," and i2} establish a procedure for making cmiparabtlity a4puto)enta 

By January 1 <^ o<^umbered veare. the Comn^momr €it Etei^oyee Relatimis 
submits a It^ of fomato^^fominated cissses whkh are paki tees tmn iAhm' closes 
with the same number of Hay points. Abo sutmiitted is an estimate the cort of 
full salary equalixatiOT. 

The L^nslative Commission on Emi^yee Relatkins, reamun^Mis an anHmnt to be 
approfniated for comparal^lity ^u^ments to the House Appropriations Committee 
ai^ the Senate Tinance Ocmimittee. 

Fumb are appropriated thrmgh the umml k^iriative imioeBS for cmnparability ad- 
justments. Tmse funifa are within the salai^ Mi^leo^t, but may be used mly for 
salary eauatizatkm for the job classes on tte Ifa^ sulmiitted by Omimmstcmer 
Any fumb not used for this ptirpose revert back to the l^te treasury. 

Appropriated funds are Migned to the different bargaining units pn^portimal to 
the total cost of smplementsng pay equity for the perscHW in the j(^ closes repre- 
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aenc«d by that unit TT^ i^uaJ di^butkm of salary itMrr^m is ne^^cAmUfd thnmgh 
I the i»iial collectivip boigBining finiom. 

In Januaij the n&part^ieiit at &n^oy9e Relattmi aulmutted to the iegialft- 
ture list of feDwleNcfamiinfltad occupations whkh were uji&n»ki in reiatK»i to the 
average aalarv fw imite<bNninatod r\mm at the same mint tevri. Ttw tegMature 
thm apimrved a l^mial ^^[mpriattoii ol 121.8 niillHm. Tfm amount demgnat- 
ed separately from fUmto apfmpriatod for general wrae sdlyia^immtB fiw all ^te 
employees, if a mmilar amount m apim^n^ted in pav equity will be imple- 
mented within four years. 

AH unim contrwta have now been ugrad. Some of tlw remits of collective bar^ 
gaining m pay equity are as Mkrws: 

Ammimately 151 >ob claases aot pay eipity imrreases. 

About 8^ empbyees received pay equibr a^jwtmrata. 

All oi t!^ clerkial wmiiers and half the health care emirfoyees will receive on 
^^■^SL*^^*.™*'?'^ ^ Mronium aa a result of pay equity. 

In the tegialature passed a Mil exteodiiw W equity to local government: 
csttes, countm, schoi^ dkftr^ and others. The UlJ requireo political subdivi* 
sson to e^blish equitable oompmwtiM relatkmriiips betwmi f<male4(miinated, 
maieHiomtnatM, and balanced rlansciw , usmg the ssjw definiti^^ m the state em- 
ployees law Each local unit must e^ablsh a job evaluaticm system, conduct a i»iy 
equity study, eatabltdi a p^ equity plan, and r^wrt to the Department Employee 
Relatmna and the legislature by October 1985. The bill also includes some ^otcc 
tions for local governments by immding a "grace period" of thiee yeara durii% 
which the results of t)^ >>b evaluattcm study ts defined as |Hivate <bta. Results of 
the job evaluatkm sy^em abo may not be itsed as €^ridetK:e of discrimination umter 
S state law during this period. 

Ms. Oarae. Well, thank you very much. What I'd like to do is 
conclude the panel and then ask you questions. I also would like to 
welcome to the panel RepmentaUve Philip Riveness. Thank you 
very much for being here, Representative. 

Barbara^ would you like to— I hope you don't mind if I call you 
by your first names. I mean no disrespect, but somehow along the 
line I feel as if I've known you a long time. It's nice to have you 
here. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA BEERHALTER, COMMISSIONER, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC SECURITY, STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Ms. Beerhalteb. Thank you very much* Madam Chair, Senator. 
It 8 a pleasure to have the opportunity to appear before your sub- 
committee, and I thank ytm for having asked me to participate. 

I will be taking a little bit different approach from Commissioner 
Rothchild. The Minnesota Department Economic Security has 
particular interest in pay equity, as it relates to our own personnel, 
to the impact on poverty groups within the State, and in relation 
to the ocxupational researcn (^ndiu;ted by the department. 

Approximately 2,500 persons work for the department of ea>nom- 
ic security. When the State pay equity law went into effect in July 
1983, 695 perwns were directly affected by changes in the pay 
scale. The changra were wll received within our dei»rtment. 

Increases for clerical staff and other service workers were accept- 
ed as a matter of fairness. Hie eliminatimi of sex-based wage dis- 
crimination for State employees was Been as an important step in 
the State commitment to jurtice and equality. 

At this point I have not receive! any negative reports on the con- 
cept of the law or the way in which it was implemented. Although 
pay equity is an economic i»ue, it is also a family and poverty 
issue. We are increasingly aware of the complex relationship be- 
tween and poverty. 
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We are a^re, for example, of the following: more than 85 per- 
cent of employable adults in poor families generally work 27 weeks 
or more a year, and about hidf of theae work full time. The critical 
factor is the level of earnings, not nmfdy jobs. 

Another factor, a dimm^mrtkmate number breadwinnm in 
female-headed hmia^ioldB, almort cme in four families, have in- 
comes below tl^ poverty level as docun^ted by the 1980 census 
data. 

That amnpares to poverty levels oi less than 15 percent for male- 
and ccmple-headted luHisehdds. A oombinati<m of lower ramings for 
women generally and fewer wage earners in families headed by 
women contribute to low incomes and hi^ poverty rates for this 
group. 

Overall, more than 24,000 female-lwaded families in our Sute 
are living in poverty, and 20,000 of Um families have children. 
The kinds of jobs and ^mings available to women become an in- 
creasingly important factor in the reduction of povei;;ty. 

Th« department eamomk security m respcn^Ue for a number 
of assistance programs fo? low-inoobse persons in Minnesota, frtmi 
energy assistance to «nployni«at and training prqpnan^ 

In the long run, we expect job ahd training programs to provide 
the means for low-inoon» persons, Inclwiing temate heads ta hwise- 
holds, to rise above the poverty law. Two of those programs that 
help the economically d^ulvantamd are the Job Trauiii^ Partner- 
ship Act and the Work Incentive Program [WIN]. 

Recent data from these programs indicates the current status of 
wage differentials between n»n tuad vromen as they are placed in 
jobs. Comparative data from the WIN Program shows that the time 
of entry into permanent unsubsidised jcbe, there was an awrsge of 
$1.25 difference between the hourly for men and women in 

both flscal years 1983 and 1984. 

In 1983 the starting wage (rf $6.90 an hour for men, $4.59 for 
women. In fiscal year 1984, $5.91 an hour for men, $4.73 an hour 
for women. Well, averages tell us one thing; the ^risty and types 
of jobs tell us another. I've attached a sample of the kinds of jobs 
obtained by men and women through the Jdb Training Partnership 
Act during the first 9 months of the program. 

Placements for women did run from a hig^ of $25 an hour for a 
carpenter contracu^r to just above the minimum wage for cooks 
and clerks. In a wider context, the clustering (tf wmnen in a limited 
number of occupations, many of whidi are low piling, indicates a 
need for contini jd movement in the direction of pay equity. 

In 1982, data shows that women dominated 25 occupations: 99.1 
percent of the »cretarias, 98.3 percent of the cleaning and house- 
hold service workers, 97.8 percent d thB registered nurses, 86 per- 
cent of the clerks, 84.5 percent <rf the elementary school t^hers. 

Most of these jobs are in growth fields, aad shmxld argae for 
better pay if we are simply looking at sun>ly and ctemand. But 
more than supply ami ifemaiMi is involved in these fiekb. Hratoric 
earning patterns which were iKX^rted as a mattw of fact in the 
past play a key role in tl^ current pay srale for Uiese occupations. 

Looking to the future, we prepare economic employment out- 
looks. We*re in the micbt of upcuting our outlook for 19^, but 
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based on the ouUook fnmi 1980 to 1986, clerical workers, the lare- 
estrategory of workers also growing at the fastest rate. 
fJ^n!S WM-ken^ ™«ted to mirpan the number of professional, 
technM»l and kmdred w«»-keiB, making it the second Lugest occu- 
pational group; The greatest number rtF ^ openings wUl be in the 
cterwaU field, closely foUowedlv8ervk»oreup^ "i w« 

Even though we havwi't that 1990 ouUook yet, it's my under^ 
standing from staff that the trends will be similar, although at a 
shghUy slower rate of growth. SiiK» this is the case. thepSTequity 
^^18 certam to remain an important issue throughout the 

Although we do not have comparative data for all jobs, it is im- 
portant to note that, in the aggregate, males earn approximately 
twice as much as females. SpedlkaUy, 1980 census data indicat^ 
that males had annual earnings for fiiU-time work of $17,433 com- 
parwi to |9,089 for females, and annual ramings for part-time 
work for males of $6,008 compared to $3,572 for females. 

An example of pay differences for some occupaUons in the metro- 

¥r?9"*' in 1^' male. $11.86 an hour, 

Z^l' S^f' P«Ae« in 1984: male, $7.77 an hour; 

female. $6.74. In fields such as computer programming in the man- 
ufactunng area, the monthly difference in 1984 was $299 for com- 
puter operators it was less— $17 a month. 

Sraie other examples are included in attachment 2. 

Whatever the differences now, the important factor is that there 
IS a gnwving awareness <rf the fact that pay differences are unequal 
and unfair. I feel there is a growing acceptance of the idea that pay 
equity simply means that people should receive comparable wages 
forjobs r^uinng comparable skiU, rewponsibUity and effort 

We need to deal with the pay equity issue. It's a matter of fair- 
neffi. Its a matter of responsibiUty on the part of Government 
policy and employers and the public. To the extent that it is not 
achieved, the Government subsidy for these employere and workers 
will not dimmish. It may grow. 

It will grow and continue through welfare payments, through 
child care and food stamps, through social services, through an- 
other generation of youth in poverty, through weatherixation and 
fuel assistance programs, through training and retraining costs, 
and through the impact on the economy of litUe, if any, disposable 
income by this large number of families. 

Thank you. 

[The attachments to the statement of Commissioner Beerhalter 
follow:] 
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Ms. Oakar. Thank ywi very much. Commissioner. Our next wit- 
ness is Representative Simoneau. 

STATEMENT OP STATE REPR^ENTATIVE WAYNE SIMONEAI' OK 
DISTRICT 51-B. STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Mr. Simoneau. Good morning, and thank you for inviting me. I 
w fortunate enough to bump into Representative Phil Riveness. 
u 'L5"t"*^ iegisUtion for local units of government. I au- 
thored the State legislation on comparable worth, and he was here 
on other business, I invited him in. You may wish to have his in- 
sight. 

Ms. Oarar. Sure. 

Mr. Simoneau. Let mc first mention two documents that I dis- 
tributed for the committee, and I think there's enough copies for 
the a"*»en^. The first is a report from the Hubert Humphrey In- 
rtitute of Public Affairs' "Women, Public Policy and Development 
Project, by Arvonne Fraser, familiar to all of us for her long work 
in women's issues. 

It's four pages, none of which makes very pleasant reading, be- 
cause it doesn't contain a very pleasant message for us, but let me 
turn to page 4 on the first paragraph and quote this: 

"Women will be poorer, will work more, and will more likely be 
sole supporters of children. As a consequence, children will be 
poorer. 

That is not the summary of this piece, but I would tell you that 
It IS not a very prettv picture. It's dated August, and I would have 
had original copies for all of you, but when I called I discovered 
that they charged for them, and in the interest of fiscal responsibil- 
ity, I simply plagiari*ed them and copied them and distributed 
them for you. 

I point out one more thing, that these are not simply observa- 
tions frivolously made at some closeted institution, but rather the 
TOurces are Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Congressional Caucus for Women's 
Issues, and US. Commission on Civil Rights. 

The funding came from the Pillsbury Foundation. IDS, Commu- 
"''^ Development Program, Northwest Area Foundation, and Gen 
eral Mills. 

It was puttogether thoughtfully, and it contains a message for 
legislators. The next one is my observations on comparable worth 

Ms. Oakab. May I just say that unless there's an ob^on, we'll 
put Arvonne Fraser s paper in our record. We're very familiar with 
her in Washington, and she does excellent work, and this seems 
like a veiy fine paper to atki to our whole hearing. 

Mr. SIMONEAU. I would appreciate that, as I know Arvonne 
Fraser would also. 

Ms. Oakar. Sure. 

Mr. Simoneau. Thank you. 

The next one is a single sheet which is a kind of an outline of my 
thoughts, and I believe you would also use them in terms of the 
kind of persuasion that legislators wouM have to have among one's 
colleagues m order to pass something as sensitive as an issue of 
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comparable worth, both the study «die erf* it and the implementa- 
tion of it. 

And let me just quickly go thnmgh it* Mv definition "compara- 
ble worth'' and the prdt)lems with it is "the value of an employee 
to an employer when meamired by flkill, effort^ reracmsibility and 
working conditions, and basii^ wi^es on that vali^/ 

That periiaps is an overeimiidimticm, Imt it is nonetheless what 
I hold, and what I have uwd, I think, dTectively among my col- 
leagues. How did we get here? Well, we do know— and it is undis- 
puted—that women mm 60 cent^ for every dollar that men earn. 
There is no questiim. 

We think it has slipped uiuier that. In fact, 59 cents is the most 
recent figures that I have seen and have heard used. It comes from 
a tradition of male dominance and perhafM b^an in ancient times 
by a military hierarchy which the Roman Empire of course used 
veiy effectively. 

Entirely male^minated and vertical in thib kind of authority. 
And when you have male dominance, ymi only have me other 
group to dominate, and Uiat's females* Religion quickly copied it, it 
worked so well, amazingly well, for ti^ warriors in old times, and 
had a male<iominated religimis institution, which was quickly 
copied then— as we move frmn an agricultural society into a Imsi- 
ness— into an industrial society that needed busti^as and manage- 
ment, and it worked so well for religicm, and was ^rtung very well 
for the military, it had begun alre»ly in edu<»tion, and you might 
as well use that same concept then in tnmness, which took a firm 
foothold, and we have then today maleniominated institutions, 
hierarchies from top to bottom, with men when the result is what 
do ycui have left on the bottom but women? 

And so this has been with us, and then b^an the institutional- 
ized, or the structural kinds of prc^lems that push wcnnen into the 
sorts of that we see today. 

Women don't enter jdiis where there's male dominance, but enter 
into jobs that thnni^ peer presmire, and through their education, 
the kinds of persuasion that some of our ^u'ly education gave us to 
move into those kinds of yAm which were, unfortunately, jobs avail* 
able that didn't pay much, didn't have much for ben^te attached 
to them. 

There's also areas of employment clowd to women, clmed not be- 
cause of a deliberate intentional prohibition against it, but because 
there were Fields of employment that weren't sensitiw to special 
needs of women, pregnancy, for one, transportation nei^ds, for an- 
other. 

The Hip side is that there were open for iiramen that, as I 
mentioned, didn't have ben^te, i»id minimum wa^, worked part 
lime, short hours, perhaps h^d aa:ess to mass transit to get people 
there. Where do we go, then, from this point? 

Well, I am fond of evaluating pAm. The Stete had an evaluation 
system in it. I trust that system is unbiased, but when one evalu- 
ates jobs, look for bias and the factors that go into making that 
evaluation. At that point then, as the Stete did, one can determine 
fields of employn^nt that are female<iominated and that are male- 
dominated, and then begin to make the kinds of financial adjust- 
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mente to dose that gap. based on the worth that was jiMt deter- 
mined the evaluation f^ystem. 

There 8 more to it in my mind: hiring practices of employers, for 
example. If employers consistently go to educatHmal fadUties that 
graduate only men in that field, that's all they'U surely will hire 
So that hinng practices, whether it's by recruitment company or 
directly through the employer, have to be sensitive to trying to 
bnng women into the sorts of positions that perhaps were tradi- 
tionally male-dominated, but through the changing attitudes of 
folks now can easily and are easily accessed by women. 

PROMOTINO WOMSN 

The employers have to be sensitive— and this is^public and pri- 
vate employers alike—to promotion opportunities and not deny 
promotions because of, for example, pregnancy leaves, or of some 
other special needs. Those have to be built in. 

The institutionalized side is, "Well, you missed a year's work and 
therefore people moved ahead of you in terms of that opportunity " 
That cannot be part of the thinking of our management in the 
eighties. Providing educational opportunities for women within 
their employment, and educational opportunities when technologi- 
cal changes occur which either leaves that job requiring less people 
to move into it, or simply is the en J of the life cycle of that kind of 
an mdustry or business or purpose of employmem that employers 
have to be sensitive to retraining women the same as they are re- 
training men. 

Also important is transportation, car pool availability, bus trans- 
portation, safety m transportation. The employer isn't apt to pro- 
vide a safe bus stop, but the employer can aiUust the hours of 
working women so that the bus stop is at a safer time of day. for 
example. ' 

Work schedules, flextime, and mobility within companies, shared 
time, day care availability, whether it's employer-sponsored or Gov- 
ernment-sponsored, is obviously becoming a critical need and has 
to be incorporated into that. 

You have heard, then, our Minnesota history. I will not dwell on 
that, but I would then remind committee that Representative Rive- 
ne^ 18 here. He did author the local units bill, and you may wish 
to hear from him. or he'd be happy to respond to questions. 

Thank you. 

{The articles follow:] 
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V^fe^len, PlibJk: PoJky and 



August, IW 

WORKER, MOTHER. WIFE 

T?HP Futurt of Toctoy'* filrl* 



Urrtnt trwd- «d Ctfitiis dita point to « *f«ry different fwture fcr today s s^rls. 
Society iwd «iny |»«rtfits «M>ect the* to frw up to be wives, wpthtr* and somtiine 
*or%tr5. -11 trefiiH l«dlcau the reality wHl be differwit, they fill te i-prktrs. 
«Qth«r« «(«d wives, In tnat or^. 

later wrrUge. anetler fwlllei, r1f1n9 dlwrce wd rwiarrla^e ^tei. lo«2;r life 
soans, and cHefl«in« ecof»»lc condltlotnf hive *11 driven iio«i oet of t»« ho«e end 
toto th» paid «ork ftorce- Today, the •»ere9e lO-ytr^U imin cm «f«t to spend 
c^ose ta K) yeers the pild labor force- THe of the futi* ^ win be seif- 
s«Pflort»«(j "Mth of her life, contribute to tht financial support if her children, 
and be responsible for her retlr^aont and old t^t. 

In 1900. - 20-year-o1cl white wwwn co«1d expect to Spend 18 ye.r* m chlldbearlnij. 
t>e widowed at 52. 1 ue to age «. and die before her last cftild leM no«e. At 
thai t\m, 201 of an %«r1c»n woMn held jobi oatilde the howe.* 

6y 1960. 9 72.year-o1d asarrled white woonn could e«p«:t to hat^ at least one child 
oeforr st^e ^s 40. li»e to age 79, an.1 run a 471 change of beinq dlwrxed. (Twenty- 
t-o «as tne avera9e aqe of warrla^e for women In 5« 1^1. { <>fj>^ ^ 

worked outside the hoaie at least pert of the year, and 60« of the f«n-ti«e 
honfwakers wore over 4S years old. 

In »Mr, m*. 621 of ww«n aged 16-64 were In the work force. W of labor 
'-rre ;«irVcioants »«»« afwi 53t of all noaen were In tfw labor force. 

^oC*f alwM 5^1 of U.S. children have -working- wothers -- 5« of Slack childr^. 
S3% of -htte. Ow OMt of every f^ve children live* with a single parent usu«n, 



^^sw~ira"'uiuaTV do no* Include Urm wives as workers unless t^ Cy na »e pf< 
'arw jo&s. 41so, the pwrcentaqe of wwwen wf>o work is based an iLL wowen over 
acje f6. Including MOfWfi over age 66. 
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mMtjf Mrmt Of «11 s.s, MM mxf at \mmt om MM tta ^ of 
©f ttat m MHO wrry. 9#1 iiltl fetva at 1«m M c*1W. 



^JWt W af «.S» MM M MVif MrrM) to#jr tt ft m\f 9^ tat Ioimt 
jwrtioai af awi tava Mm liitad ai gQB|]jt MfHad la aacli caaM ilaca 
19S0* la ttat |«if • 671 af all a«ilt Maa vara MarHait la im« aal^ Sn. 

19M lad mo, cftfltflmaait 4aclfaatf Maatfci11|w.fy«a m to ftl. 

£■ "■"'l!! "^^^ «POct to Htva 3.1 cfnitfraii. 

- - - 



•jp tfta lata I970*i» thU rata M t» oal/ S dilltfw. 

SU'?'*J5!?J?^ ataraoatf 71-4 Mrflta par l,OBB, flacta m4 MtiUMlcf 
101^ lte«B 1*0 4i6 adt flafafc ictaol M6 90 birVm par 1,000. tc^wol 

Witoi gradaatw iJJ. €»11*aaHa9 <• lacrvila^ Mif 
Mam la tfcair »'i at ara aat-af-aotflocft Mrtai* 

!l!rf!,'^i* ^^'•^ ^^^^^ «^ '•^^ ^•^r'* wtl^tai 

•ra tiMt 1/1 af all airrlaoH aatarad fata tiaca tHa IWi alll or Hata 
in diforca, la Urn lata lOTO'i, tte rata of raMrrlagt t^rsad tHa nta of 
firat wrria^ (1M raaarrlaata par 1.000. coapirad to 83 flrit Mrrlaats). 

Kama aarfw^ aad loaaar 

la addftfaa to »a w aw or» and cHlld cara. aa^lojaKat oauida tHa fMw has incraaiad 
drMtlcally maa. la 19M, Sn of a.S. aaa vara la tftv paid labor fbrcfl. 
191 of tba aoaaa. Nti wi H 1047 aad 1980. tha aaaOar of mmb la tfm paid labor 
ftorca facraaiad by 1798, tHa aoiftar af Ma bv 4n. 



rrwi 1911*81 , ««a»i acvaiaitad for 918 af aatraatt fata tlia labar f^a and ara 
axaoctad to coaatltata aa av«a 1ar9ar tMra la tba fa^av. Saaa ai^arts ^niidict 
tbit mma vin caaitltifta tap-tblrdi af tha ^avth la tha labor farca daring 
thii dtcada. tad tf»t tfiay wfll ipaad cleta to 908 af thair ^1t 11^ In tha 



MMm aam «aMt 59< for a^ary $1 aan mm aatioaalda. !a maaafota U Is S7<. 
fi HMr mnaateta aoaan «erk f«l1*tfaa or yaar-r^^, but wrm mmiafeta woma 
ara In tha paid wort fdrca than tha aatioaal 

aortlwg altras. woHilna ■athan 

Today* both paraati ara aaraars la 608 of all aarriad cotmlat itlth children 
laidar ago !8. Two^aamar fairiliaa ara tha flaaaclally sticcassftti f«Bl11ts. 
Thay aam thrta tiaat that of MMla-haatfad faBfllaa* 



In W\ Morllng miimt ataragad 418 af abat thair iMbaad^ aaraad. laiaa both 
aarbaa f«i1 tiaa. f^r'ftim4* iHf«$ atmad 628 of ahat thair h»iba«ds did. Ona 
of tr^-aa wrklng vim In 1981 Mara clarlcal oorfcarf , with 999r*^ aamln^i 
of S8|900. Om out of f9ur aara In arofasslonal or aat^oarla! aort, avaraglng 
$12,200. Husbands In thfs latter CJttapry cvortgad $?8.^}0. 

$S8 Of all MorbiBg mi^m in 1^1 had at laast ona alaor child In tha hooa. 

45S of a1! prtschoolors in 1^3 had Marking nothars. 
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Blaa chntfnifi In twQ-(»rt<it f«s111ti «tr« «ort llUly to iMvt i «ork1n9 aotikcr; 
HHptnlc chlltfnn 1«f$ Iflttljr th^ tlthtr kHU ^ Sitck tO Hov« • Korkln^ mother. 
MNIan IncoM in 19^ for tM-pirMt flwIIlM wfth aortliif aothcr m% $26,$00 tud 
IZl.m tto «atl»r did not mrk o«ts1tff t^ ham, 

fiftfft ^vwiii^ tyvo of f««ily lii tfit U.S. U tto fwit-Noadtd riMiiy. rroi 
1972-82, fMilf-MoM ft«ni»« 1fK:f«fltd Sn. coaiMrtd to i lOt Iftcrtttc fn ott»fr 
typts. 91vorctt loiitr rMrrlagt ritts f^r dltmrctd wow th»fi for divorced awn, 
«iid chlldrtn bom ovt of i«td1ock art «i1fl1y rtspml^lf . 

In 1947, 9,5% of all U.S. fte111f« mt^ fMlf-^M; In 1983, lS,9t. Orm out 
of f1v« chlldrtn 11m fn a ftoalfhtatftd ftall/ tedajr; ofic out of t«p children 
can txpict to I1v« a ptrt of thtfr llwt with a iln^lt partnt. 

In 19S9, zn of all ftalt-hMdfd ftellln noro In poverty. In 1980, 47. St of 
mnmou fMlo-hMdod ftollln with at Iwt one child ondvr a9t 6 wort in 
0ovfrty. In 1981, foor ont of ton Black f)Ml11M wort ftal*-NaM, two ovt 
of t«n HUpanlc fteUlos ^ oi^ out of ton whit* ^11t«. Vot 701 of all wMn 
Mfnt«lflln9 fa«111«« aro i^ltt; 29t Slack, tecurato dau on Nitpanic faalllos 
«rt difficult to ohtalD hocauw vmy ar« also Inclodtd is teta on whUta.. 

tMonpioynmt nti« for Black wosm In 1962 wtrt adoot twict that of whUt MOMm. 
In 1962. tho rata of unatflplejMnmt Black t«m9i noim m% 47S. 

SUty pofcont of mmm nlnUlnlno fMllos noro In tht labor hrt9 In Harch, 1983. 
Divorcatfs havo tht highest lahor ^orct participation ratts. widows tht lowest. 

In «irch. 1963, 7SS of ftmle-hettS8ho1d heads ahe had chll^^en owr 6 years of agt 
wart In tha labor force; H% of these with preschoelers* B3f worMd ftill tiwe, 
86S of those a^ad 25 to M «era wortlng full tlwe. 

Child swort 

Tha average annual totat child st^iert pawaant In 197B wis $1 ,799. Between 1978 
and 1W this floore declined IBS. Okity U% of waen received the full child 
fupport due In 1978 . 4.6 nllllon wawan did not receive child si^pert paysmts 
due thew In 1978 and aheut 1/3 of these w o w an had Incowes Below the poverty line 
and were receiving sawa form of pwbllc assistance. 

In 1982, only S9% of the 8.4 wllllmi wamn raising children with an ahient father 
had been awards child support payiatnts. a>ly 47S of tN 4 wllllon auarded child 
support ware pafd the full Mwnt la 1^1. 

•ectntly the U.S. Congress passed le^slatlon to help sUtes collect child support 
paywants frow dallmiuant parents b^y wltMoldlae frow wages, lapaslng liens on 
property, reporting child si^port deMs to credit a9ifie1es, and deducting frow 
taa refiPids. The teglilatlon covers both nonwtlfkre a^ welfare cases. 

The fkturt Muless pol Iclp ctoga 

Based on curroftt treads, the llies of nen and woeen »rt11 be very ihollar. noth 
will ha mrhars outside tN hoOT for a ajorlty of their «<fet1t lives. Both will 
be parents. Both «re likely to have wora tkan one spouse during a llfWtliw. 
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tm« Mtf M MMt flif inam Md fV*fMi taMflu tft^ iwlfJ/ Item win 
yr< r. ii i n wqrt Wt, will mrm ifely UmmS^ Mpportm of cMI^, 
Af • coMMMca. cun^vn will Iv 



^^^^^'fl^^^y- nortec oftm IM to tovt pre- 

foMTMco oif tefpiotf to cootr tN pr^fy. 1oo« tmm mrim, 

U^f coro wfon aro alto oi^ iwm 1^ tiM pSf^ i««ir of iwo omo 

IS^USi IIL^^^^ coff^latod to odocitloo. tat iMm ooat 60 mch mr% M^ly 

flolf^ hif fctaol oarfiod ooro tf»o wfvot idw M m« tten ff#o jwn of 
co1109». IIS.IOQ Mparad to S14,910. ^ 

THo cft alloogo fl^ por«at$» o^Koton. policy aatort aod tiio aadlo U to Ui^ tuo 
I??!!! ^••T^ acewwt Idla0'd»fo1opl09 prwooa aod 

£iJr** *S r?*^" ^ Ir*^ dto M la ta aftro^tloo of rSpiwhmty. 
h*1lc policy tasod 00 aMUlolo fvr a world tHat slf^ novo booo H dtKtiood 
to Cfoato social « oconqalc ood polUfeol dim f^toro naiiai itiuiii. 



SotfTcoft for thi$ p^l lection toclodo: 
StfToaa of tHo Cooiot 



Oa parto aat of Cqmfco 

Itoflilogtoii. O.C. 10233 



i faorttook" ; Md 



loroao of Uter SUtlit^ct 
tf.S, flipirtaaot of utor 



^od Jfaoao <» tta IMO'^ 
I'l Moarco and ^Matton l«>t<tutt 
Coo^THtloiial Caocoa fwr Ittuos 
10«-lod Stroot. 
ItolHloptoo, p*C. 20003 

U.S. Moitaioo 00 Cfvii »l^ts 
doal^logtoo, fi.C. 20I2S 



^^^^ Otfolopiw»t Projoct aro tho PIIHOury, 

Fo^ai^oo, m GowffUf Dovolopwot fro^^, and, a jolot f^act mith Kcoco. 
Nortumt Araa FoundatlQo, Gonorai mu% and tha St. Payl Caopmfof. Thooos R. ttfMan. 
ao !n$tUuta 9r«dwito itttdoot. oat tte pro^roii atiUtaot fter tuta pobllcatloo. 

ISrJ!L?r"»tli!-??? ^T^^ CamHMim 00 tho rcoiMlc StitMi of Moooa 

for tnotr tnf^naatlvo data to^foi. 
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OrfiniClon: Value of an ««ployc^ «iq>loyer %#hen M«sur€d by skill, 

effort, responsibillry and vorking conditions 

Aim 

basifiK wag*« ofi that v«lye« 

What brought u» to the dilewa w find o^iraelves in to4ayt 

o Women earn 60tf for each $1.00 earned by wen 

a Tradition of centuries old wale dominance <»il:tary, 

religion, education) 
o All owr male dominated hierarchies iHiich ''ranked" 

men on higher leveU than %iomets 

o Expansion to bualnc»» awnagement a» %pe moved from 
«n agricultural society to an industrial society, 
e,g., chief enecutive officers (CEOs), boards of 
dircctori^, etc, 

o Vertical lines of authority in modern Siwiiety, 
including democratic forms of goverMent 

Q Women not entering into fields of employment vhich 
i#ere traditionally organized for collective bargaining; 
instead they entered roles perceived to be "female*' 
employment 

o Pcrr pressure, family education, religion steered 

vomen Into these positions (structural, or institution- 
alized, causes) 

o Areas of employment closed to because of special 

concerns, pregnancy, safe transportation 

o Areas of enq>loyment open to uomen because of availability, 
part -^ime, minimis wage, no benefits, temporary, created 
a ^.triictural es^jloyment "ghetto" for older working females 



tfhrrc do w go' Policy making decisions, e»couragement . 



incent ives. 



o F.valuation of Jobs must be unbiased 

o Female dominated areas of employment identified and 
wages brought op to male dominated levels through 
collective bargaining, employer salary schedules and 
a projected period of time 

o Miring practices of employers — look to educational 
institutions that graduate women for new ei^loyees 
rrtruitment firms ♦/htr* are sensitive to women in the 
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o Pro^tion of t#oaen to nore responsible, higher- 
paying Jobs 

o Prevision of oducationfll opportunities for tioMn: 
tuition reiaburscMfit 9 sentnarsv location of training 
opportunities, retraining for technological changes 

Alsoy transportation car pcH)l availabi tiry » safe bus 
routes, tis*^of-diay cnqyloyment opportunities 

o Work scheduUs: flex-time, mobility within coe^anles, 
shared time, tiay care availability 



o State efliploypes now under con^arable %^rth adjustments 

o Local political units under a requlreisent to evaluate 
employees for '*iorth," make adjustments by 1986 

o Public urili4ies, monopolies whose rates are fixedt 
should examine employees' values 

o Vendor and service oriented employers serving govern- 
mt'iital uii.ts should be required to have a comparable 
worth stjtemcnt 

o EvfOtualJy all rmployeis will swve In that direction 



Hinnesnta icgislarive history 



Octohc-r 18, 
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Ms. Oakar. Thank you very much, Representative. Would you 
like to give some of your insights to the committee? We'd love to 
have them. 

Mr. RiVRNSss. Thank ytm, Madam Chair and Congressman Sikor- 
ski. It's a real pleasure for me to be here to share son^ thoughts 
with you. 

I believe that pay equity, or comparable worth, is not a trendy 
issue. It is not copycat legislation. It's basic economic justke. It's 
the issue of the eighties in terms of poverty, and those who have 
observed and observed very accurately that 60 percent of the 
female-headed households living in poverty would not be there if 
they were compensated for the real value <rf tlttir work. 

Tiiat strikes a real resonant chord with me, and I think that's 
why we re here. That's why we care so deeply. Those who opposed 
the bill that extended pay equity In this State to local units of gov- 
ernment had a series of (^.^ctions, not all which I will cite, but a 
few, I think, are interesting in terms of our history in this State, 

Some said "You'll expose us to suit if you require us to examine 
our pay practices in our local units of government. Our employees 
will end up suing us." 

Ms. Oakar. Excuse me, but how well I know that agony. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Haven't we heard that before? 

Mr. RivENESS. And in fact there's an answer. We probably share 
the same answer, and that is in fact if you're diwnminating right 
now, you're already susceptible to suit under title VII and others, 
and in fact in Minnesota we went a step further in cooperation 
with local units of government, and we said "We %vill hold you 
harmless from suit under State law for a period of about 2 years 
while you're doing your anal3«is." 

Others said the mark^place should set the wages, and that's a 
common argument. I ei^y the one in which persons who feel that 
they have a real affirmative stance on this issue say "I believe in 
making more opportunities available for women to move into male- 
dominated classes." 

But the real scenario there is, if we can araume for a second that 
there is a finite number of jobs and there is an ebb and flow, if you 
have women moving into male-dominated claeees, clearly you need 
to have men moving into female<iominated clases. 

What that says is men would have to go back to school to learn 
more in order to earn less unless we clmnge the wstem. Finally, 
and Commissioner Rothchild has already co\«red this, we had an 
objection that— very nice one, and it said "This sounds like a good 
concept. We're interested in it. The National League of Cities has a 
petition on it, and we'll do it voluntarily." 

Clearly, if in Minnesota and other States this was to be done vol- 
untarily with the local unit of government by the year 2000, we'll 
still probably be discuising pay equity. I think we have a good solid 
bill. I think the implementation under the leadership of our staifT 
has just been excellent. 

The monitoring in this State by the League of Women Voters, I 
think, will keep some pressure on for a good {»rtnership in this 
area, and I'm glad that at the Federal level you're looking to new 
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initiatives in this area, and it's a real pleasure for me to be here, 
inank. you, 

Ms. Oasas. Well, thank you very mucn. This panel is so vital to 
m because ywi have done U» vrork, and your State is better oflF be- 
cause you did do the right thing. I think your experience is very 
. unportant for otur reanxT 

Congrenn»n, do ymi have questions? 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Yes, but FlI defer to you. 

Ms. Oakab. ok. Well, whatever way you would want it This is 
your hometown. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SnoKffiu. fU let you lead the way, and then FU do the clean- 
up batting. 

Ms. Oaeak. ok. Good. He usiuiUy does, too, by the way. [Laugh- 

Let me just ask Commissioner Rothchild a question or two 
You mentioned in your opening statement that there were an awful 
lot of hypotheticals, and Representative Riveness said very similar 
things. 

One of the points that you made that I thought was very impor- 
tant IS that you also incr^oed the salaries or-10 pereent of the 
individuals who were male. 

I think we need more men going into professions like social work 
and teaching and nursing. My own secretary in Washington hap- 
pens to be male. It was interestmg when I interviewed hun. along 
with Uie other individuals, the last thing he said is "I hope you 
don t discriminate against me because I happen to be male." 

Mr. SiKOBSxi. He got his job, then? [Laughter.] 

Ms. Oakar. He wit it. He was, in my judgment, the best quali- 
fied. The reabty of It 18 that very few men go into that kind of 
work, and it s very, very important. Everyone knows how impor- 
tant secretarial work is to one's (^fyx. 

Did you do any kind of a stu^ on who these people were? In 
other woRte, were they heads of households, or were they older 
women, younger women, ol<ter men, younger men? 

Jtad they worked long for the State, or jurt a few yean? 

Ms. RomcHiux No, Sf^iam Chair, the workers who actually re- 
ceived mcreases were probably a very representative sample of our 
State workers. As I say, they were people in 151 different UA> class- 
es. TTie ones that were eligible were by the nature of the bb class, 
so that you re dealing with the structure of the job class system 
rather than with mdividuals. 

So my assumption is that those that actually received the in- 
creases would in general reflect the general work pomilation. I'd 
like to say further that essentially what we're trying to do is elimi- 
nate the dual wage structure. I mean, we found adear dual wage 
structure, wtere male jobs tended to scatter anmnd a mlary mac- 
tice Ime, female jobs were all below that liim, and in fact fbn^ a 
s^rate and not equal line, became it was well below. 

So we re closing that wa^e gap. Our assumptkm m that once you 
have a suigle wage eyetem, that that will pnbabfy do more to en- 
courage an mtegrati<m by job class if boUi men and women are 
oomg jobs than wten you have a dual wage structure. 

Simply, you cannot expect men, as Representative Riveness says, 
to go mto lower paying ^ if they have an opti<m of the higW 
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paying jobs. So we think that it's not an either-or. I know some of 
the opponents say "Well, this will do away with afTirmative action, 
in ttying to encourage women to go into nontiwlitional labs.'' 

I don^ see it as an either-or. I see it as helping to break down 
the stereotypes of work once you have a single wage system, based 
on the value of the work rather than on the gender of tlw incum- 
bent. 

Ms. Oakar. Did you have any difficulty in vour study with 
taking as a whole the blue<ollar and white-collar workers and 
evaluating them in general, rather than exclusively separating the 
two? 

Ms. RoTHCHiui. Madam Chair, we use ^e Hay system for all our 
i> classes, from the perron who swee|» floors to the Governor. I 
now that s another argument. In fact Fortune Ma^zine in their 
article on comparable worth had a full-page glossy picture of apples 
and orangra. 
Ms. Oakar. I remember that. Go on. 

Ms. RoTHCHiLO. And they say that you cannot compare apples 
and oranges. In fact^ you can. You can commune them on the 
number m odoriea, you can compGure them on the amount of vita- 
min A, the moisture content, the weight. 

There are common characteriatics to apples and oranges. There 
are common charwterii^cs to jdbSt a>mmon to all ^dbs* whether 
the Governor or anybody, and thme are the charmrtenstics that are 
measured through a }cb evaluation system. 

So we had a single system for all workers, and I must say there s 
simply no way you can do comparable worth unless you apply the 
same standards of value to all the jobs in your onpaniratian. 

Right now we have standards of value. We call them dollar bills. 
Thars a numerical weighting that we put on Unfortunately, 
we put Uiat weighting more for men's foim than women's joto, and 
this is a way to try and get away from that 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you. 

Commissioner Beerhalter, you also mentioned somethiM— an- 
other area that Tm very, very interested in- Congreasman Sikorski 
and I are active in something called the Nortl^ast-Midwest Coali- 
tion. One of the gcttls of our coalition in this iMt Congress and the 
next Congress is training and employment. 

I happen to cochair one of the task Forces related to that ^ue. 
Do you see a relationship between job tiaining, the Job Training 
and Partnership Act, job training in general, for example, and the 
i^ue of pay equity? ^ 

Ms. Brsrhalt^. As you know, under the new Job Trammg Part- 
nership Act, Governors have the respimsibility to set goals for how 
the programs are operated in loc^ areas, Imt the local arms have 
the opportunity to tailor those to the specific eomomic conditi<ms 
and unemployed or uncteremployed workere they have in their 
areas. 

In Minnesota, as I'm sure in many others, wonwn have been a 
priority target gnmp. AlU^nigh tl^y do mA have the 40 percent 
set-aside that youths do and no monetary set-ast^, there's been a 
very strong move to gather a management informaticm system thai 
will tell us who's being served, what kind of training tl^y are get^ 
ting, and what kinck of jobs they are going into. 
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At the State levt-l. there is a very strong commitment to makt 
sure that there is not training for jobs that aren't going to be 
there, also trying to overcome some of the sex bias in training. 

This requires a commitment at the local level from the local pri- 
vate industry council and from the local educational institutions. 
Some of the higher educational institutions in the vo-tech schools, 
the community colleges, that do a large amount of the training 
under the Job Training Partnership Act have had difficulties them- 
selves m moving into this new and changing society, determining 
what kmd of courses are valid for the continuation and which are 
not. 

And this of course gets into who are their staff, what rind of 
trammg can they do? I believe there have been strong ttrides 
taken in Minnesota in recognizing that need within the higher edu- 
cation communitv in the last few years, the same as there has been 
growing within the employment and training community. 

We certainly aren't there, but we are starting to get data out of 
both the training programs like job training partnership, and the 
yocutionai schools to give us a better idea on how well we re doing, 
if we're making any pn^^ress and how far we need to go. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you. 

To either or both of the State representatives, how did vou 
answer tht question that reclassifying and paying female-dominat- 
ed occupations would make the SUte go bankrupt, or cost millions 
and milliuns of dollars? 

"That's the argument we hear. We're going to contribute to this 
deficit, which is already enormous. 

Mr. SiMONEAi!. Madam Chair, really in several ways. First comes 
strategy. The commissioner and several of us decided that it would 
be best to pass the bill that simply outlined what ought to occur in 
a future year. 

The bill then didn't need an appropriation attached to it. We 
passed that in V.W2, but we outlined what should occur for the next 
round of collective bargaining. So when it didn't have an appro- 
priation, the question of dollars—said "What'll it cost? Well, it 
might cost $40 million. Well, how are you going to distribute that?" 

Well, we're going to do it over time. We didn t put a fixed date to 
acvoniplish a specific goal. Through our discussions and presenta- 
tions on the bill, we said that we can probably make these adjust- 
ments in two bienniunis. 4 years. 

We said that it looks at this point that it'll cost— I think it wjis 
$40 million —to make the total correction. 

M.S. Oakar. What mis the total budget for payroll? 

Mr SiMONKAif. At that time it was Just under $1 billion, I think 
about $940 million or $950 million of payroll going out. 

Ms. Oakak. it was a lot of money, but it was proportioned. 

Mr. SiMONEAi). Well, it was not a large amount in terms of 
salary adjustments that we were talking about. 

Ms. Oakar. Sure. 

Mr. SiMONi-iAi! So from that fioint of view, the strategy of pass- 
ing a bill without the appropriations on it and then the second is 
that when you did sit down to distribute the money, you didn't 
have to draw it all out and put it in. but rather you took a part of 
it and you gave it to the collective bargaining process to go over. 
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In that terms, I think our strategy in that kind of long-range 
planning woriied very well. 

Ms. Oakar. Sounds like it really does. 

Representative Riveness, did you want to comment? 

Mr. RiyxunESS. Madam Qiair, I wtmld have two omunents on 
that. First (rf* all, the example the Washington ^te case tells u<i 
that the cost not implen»enting can be very, very high. 

And second, this issue invbably was ths <me moft used by k)cal 
units of government to try to kill this ImU. We woukl have repre- 
sentatives of some of these associations saying, "If to implement 
pay equity were to cost 10 percent of payroll m the counties, this 
would be the bill." 

If it were to cost 20 percent, this wmld be the bill. And the way 
we really countered that was to show that frcmi mir uiMteistanding 
of precedents in Minnesota and also elsewhere in the country, that 
pay equity adjustments had averaged 2 to 4 percent of payroll, and 
we kept saying that and kept encouraging people about that 

We had one example oi a dty havii^ implemrated pay equity in 
Minnewta. and it cost 1 percent payroll to achieve pay equity. 
And so that was kind of our re^xmse. 

Ms. Oakas. You were n^tuming the varioiffi argunwnts yiNi 
used in defending ymir pay equity mnoponl. We've hrard ttmsa all 
as well, some of whkh are so outiaiMlidi. I know the argument 
about the marketplace. Fortune magazine used it in an article on 
imy equity, claiming that the market will just take its toll and cor- 
rect the situation. 

That was the same argument, you know, used for slavery, and 
child labor. 

So it's interesting how we hear the repetitimi of arguments do vii 
thrcHigh our country's history. Gerrj, you must be very proud of 
your State in what they did, and the leadership I know you provid- 
ed. I d like to turn the questioning over to you. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Thank you. 

Where are we in relationship to (Hher States in terms of State 
and local action? 

Mr. RmsNiw. My understanding, Congresnnan, is that we vmre 
the Tirst State to pass a local pay eouity l»ll. I think there are some 
30 States that are in son^ level or pragr^ with regard to imple- 
menting pay equity at the State level. 

But I think we were kind oa the cutting edge of extending this 
to the local level, which is both exciting and also certainly jnrcb- 
lematic, because you know, you're carving new territory. 

Wayne? 

Mr. SiMONKAU. Yes. 

Madam Chair and Congre«man, Minnesota was tl» first State to 
pass it, but since then I think it's in excess of 21) that are now look- 
ing at it. For example, Ohio is in the process oi completing a pay 
equity bill, Ohio is completing a pay equity bill and implementing 
a coUective-baigBining process. 

Mb. Oakab. lliat's because we have a new Governor. 

Mr. SiMONEAU. Yes. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Oakak. Really. 

Mr. SiMONKAU. 'They've recently passed a PELRA law that will 
begin to examine it. We avoided in Minnesota the kind of contro> 
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versy that txrcurrfd in some cities. P^-haps that would indicate 
that the larger you are, the easier it is to wo. k with. I'm not sure if 
that 8 going to walk through in ali coses, but certainly a large 
State like Washington, which I think is similar in terms of num- 
bers of public employees, as I recall, and similar in population, got 
themselves in an awful lot of trouble. 

There's some interesting reports on that, worthwhile reading, 
mostly from an avoidance standpoint. If you want to protect one- 
^If, you better read the Washington story to find out what they 
did wrong, so that doesn't happen to you. 

Ms. Oakar. That's right. 

Mr. SiMONEAU. But as far as other States, I would guess that 
over this next biennium in their implementation we must see half 
the States now moving in some comparable worth direction. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Isn't it now the time that they should be, because 
as I look at the numbers, the Stat^ have some surpluses that they 
didn t have 3 or 4 years ago. If we have problems with the Federal 
deficit affectmg interest rates and economic downturn, and the 
rest, if we re going to get moving in this area with the dollara back- 
ing It up, now is the time for at least the State and locals to be 
working on it. since we're not goii g to get better time«, in States, 
at least. 

Mr. SiMONKAt. I would ngree 

Mr. SiKORSKi. OK. 

Nina and Wayne, the collective-lxirKaining process «n thi.s. how 
did that work? Was it $20 million? 
Ms. RoTHCHiLD. $21.8 million. 
Mr. SiKORSKi. $21.8 million. 

Ms. RoTHCHiiJj. We were ne^ctiating contracts, and I think one 
of the things that you have t^^ really be careful about, the oppo- 
nents will try to split workers. Thty will try to pit the traditionally 
male jobholders from their female rounterparts, and they will start 
blaming pay equity for things that management's been trying to do 
forever, which is to try and comt- in with as lo*: a contract as possi- 
ble, so that we were very careful in *he negotiaticiis Ir ♦>>nt fir^t 
^^^^^mI bargaining to settle Jt le^t our largevi r wt, the 
Ah^>t.Mfc, contract, with what we thou^jht was a fair sPttle'r.ont for 
all workers. 

'nien we went back to the f^ble and negotiated th* special set- 
a--,jde {.ay equity money. Thic had been cooperative with the unions 
from the very beginning, but I think it's very, very important not 
to raist- a red Hag, "We're going to take away, we're going to lower 
wages in order to rectify wage discrimination. 

Mr. SiKOKSKi. So you kept the pot separate. 

Ms. RoTHCHiLD. It was separate Tliey were earmarked funds, 
and It s like other negotiations and often you have different kinds 
of adjustments. Sometime when you n^otiate a contract or give 
raises you might have a cost-of-living inc-ease, and thin maybe a 
pot of money for merit increase. 

Having two pots of money is not unusual in wage-setting activi- 
!lP .rj*^ happened to have a pot of money for equity increases. 
We did not allow that to interfere with the general wa^ incr^ises 
for ail the employees that were collectively bargained. 
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Mr. SiKOMKi. And in fact, to turn the ari^ment umide down- 
ami there you have pay equity being a positive force that everyone 
can take credit for* management, the unions, everyone. 

I was amaaed, Bart»ra, at ti^ gtatistics. They're very powerful 
Channel 4— WCXX>— is <toing a Mries on working women tnis week. 

I had some contact with them a ciHiple months ago ^oiit this 
issue, about the fact that Minnesota is way up, and my district in 
particular is way up, in terms of numbers ^ working women. 

One of the things they say on the Children, Youth and Families 
Committee is that the diild care issue — is so interwoven with the 
pay iwue and it s hard to not be frustrated with the Iwk of 
progress. People aren't getting paid decent w^pes, they don't have 
the benefits. They don't have the resources to put into child care. 
I'd like you to just comnwnt on that child care issue, how it relates 
and whv it's important. 

Ms. First of all, I would like to demonstrate that 

there's been so much comment that the reason women are paid 
less so often is because of part-time worii. I think the fact is shock- 
ing, that even for full-time workers— full-time male workers aver- 
age more than $17,400 a year in Minnesota. 

Female full-time workers, $9,000. So Uiat's even for full-time 
workers. The disparity is the same for part-time male workers ami 
part-tin^ female workers. You're absolutely right, and be it in 
training programs or emplojonent imigraros or unsubsiduBed em- 
plpvment in the comrounitjf m general, child care services and th^ 
lack of them is one of the biggrat hindrances to getting women into 
meaningful jdbs or job training prograiM, cmes that oetause thev 
are single family headed hcnisehblds, that there aren't older chil- 
dren quite often who are caimble of taking care of the children 
while there is some training going on. 

Child care is a significant ne^. We have found that with the 
sul»tantial changes that have been roMtejn^re used to be a IcA of 
support services available under the old CETA Program and under 
the WIN Prwram for AFDC, and in both cases, the successor 
JEPA and WIN have extremely limited support of services ng^t 
now. And that hinders things. 

Ms. Oakar. Tlwy were cut dramatically by the idministration, 
as you know. 

Ms. Beerh ALTER. Oh. in the last 3V4 years there have been dra- 
matic cuts. 

Mr. SiKossKi. We imt a child care center in Stillwater. They said 
on the board we lost 40 percent of our kids in child care because 
those cutbacks. If the case w£» that evervthing was working better, 
and people didn't have to work, or families were staying together, 
so we didn't have as manv single-parent head of houselwld type 
kids everyone would sa^ Hurray." But it wasn't that. It was just 
that cutbacks fon^ child care into le^ desirable situations, some^ 
times a no-child-care situation. 

Ms, Beerhalter. That's one of the reasons that we did make 
child care definitely allowable costs under our State jabs pn^am, 
the Minnesota Emergency Employment Development Act, which 
has been in effect for the last year and a half, and we iiave found 
becau e that prq^m was targeted primarily to general amistance 
hou^hnlds, or households with no income, meaning they did not 
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quuiiiv for AKIX' or un«'mpl<»yment or anything, the family charac- 
tfristicn of thf people ehgible for priority placement under the 
State jobs program, they didn't intend to have as many children. 

And so therefore the cost of child care was not as great as we 
had thought, sti what our concern now is. if we alter a State com- 
mitment to jobs and training in the next upcoming biennium. we 
do want to try to target more to the people who were not reachtJ 
by this other program, and child care is going to be a significant 
issue, 

Mr . SiKORSKi. I was amazed that in new and relatively new pro- 
grams, even with an understanding in the management of those 
programs, and a sensitivity toward the issue of equal pay, the per- 
v.'isiveness of discrimination just flows out of it naturally. Your 
numbers, in terms of JEPA and the State program are remarkable. 

Phis IS n State where we've patted ourselves on the back for 
takmg thi- Ifud in this, but with two relatively new programs, the 
bederul and the State program, we still see that discrimination 
show up. 

M.s^ BKKRhAi.TKK From a public policy standpoint we have to re- 
nu-mlHT the only cost or dollar figures that we re talking about is 
not wh * a person might get paid as a fair wage by a certain em- 
ployer, the cost to the entire society for not paying those 
lyt'opU' ijpfin,pf lately through other services, "through welfare bene- 
fits, through f(«Kl .stam(»;. child care and the whole scheme. 

Health is absolutely a major issue, and is one of the mcMt diffi- 
cult iinvs SIS far as trying to move women, especiallv. who may 
havf children with signficant health problems into the' work force. 

Finding a way in which to continue health coverage for a sub^ 
stantial jK-rutd c»f time until they get their feet on the fioor and are 
eligible for some .sort of other health care to which they may be 
abie to p : *ially contribute is essential. 

Mr I- jKAi). And I'll tell you, it's a lot cheaper in those group 
sy.-,! the private sector systems, than for the Federal and State 
govt-rnment.s to pay those health benefits. They just show up us a 
ni«ir»' fconoiriical item. 

H<iw d<H-s the iM-neflts i.ssue fit' in? How do you factor that int<j 
thf equal pay issue'.' 

Ms Bkkkhai.tkr I don't have any statistics with me. but the 
lowtT paying jobs tend to have lower tx-nefits. 

.Mr SiM')NKAii That's the problem. The projiKtions for the next 
I" years are in low pay, low challenge, and low .skill. 

Ms. Bkkkhai.tkr. It s a .'substantial and scary issue 

Mr. SiMONKAi . Yes. 

Ms Bkkriialtkr. I mean you're dealing with a deficit. We're 
trym« to avoid another deficit in the future at the State level. The 
l(K al governments are trying to reduce their level of debt service 
and debt, and it's not a problem that anyone can solve by shoving 
It cfl on someone else. It is not totally the responsibility of any 
single unit <»f government. 

It riH|uires a contribution, a commitment, from all levels. 

Mr SiMoNKAi Have we ever looked at the benefit issue and the 
pay etjuity'' 

Ms K(iTH< H!t.n The State has the same benefit package for all 
workers, so we did not need to compare how people did with bene- 
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Cii^, The locui uniU of Kovernment in their reporting systems, if 
they have beneOti^ for some workers but not others, then they have 
to include the equivalent of the benefits for comparing, because the 
local government's bill says, "Compensation not of wages only/' 
yes 

Mr. SiMONKAU So it's going to be factored in in the same local 
study. 
Ms. Beerhaltek. Yes. 

Mr. SiMONEAU. The private we know, and I'm sure the State and 
local Will show up. that there will be differences there, 
Ms. Beerhaltek. Yes. 

Ms. Oakar. Could you yield just on that point? 
Mr. SiMONEAU. I'm done 

Ms, Oakar. One of the reasons why so many poor women are 
hesitant, of getting off welfare is because entry-level jobs usually 
pay mminium wage with no benefits. 

Ms. RoTHCHiLD. That's right. 

Ms. Oakar. And they can't afford health insurance. 

. Some of us still have hopes that one of these days our country 
will have comprehensive health care. 

Ms. Beerhaltek. Madam Chair, I'd like to point out — I don't 
have the statistics with me, but we've just completed an executive 
review in which the university assisted us of what's happened in a 
variety of these programs, and che number of women who contin- 
ued in their jobs who could have stayed on FDC after the signiH- 
cant changes that were made last time, even with a cut in beneflts. 

We were very pleasantly surprised that they clearlv showed that 
women do want to work, even if they have to lose all benefits. But 
losing those benefits is not fair, and it may be more costly in the 
long run to the individual or the group when that lack is discov- 
ered by some accident or a serious illness. 

Ms. Oakar. Sure. 

Mr. SiMONEAU. Even the founder of supply-side, the modern 
supply-side economics, Dr. Laffer, said 2 weeks ago that the real 
terrible aspect of the last 4 years economically in the country was 
that the low-income class in America, people in that low-income 
class had all incentives and assistance to move up the scale re- 
moved, and beyond that we're being taxed jBf sl much higher rate, 
practically, than anyone else. 

That was his comment 2 weeks ago, and it's part and parcel of 
the pay equity issue, 

Mr. SiKoasKL Madam Chair and Congressman, I want to point 
out that traditionally the public sector beneflte have been uniform 
and have been at least adequate to meet the needs of the employ- 
ees. That's not true in the private sector, particularly in the areas 
of employment that we find older working women trapped in, for 
want of a better word, the employment ghetto created by perma- 
nent part-time minimum wage jol^ that don*t pay any benefits at 
all. It s hard to get out of that* Our own unemployment compensa- 
tion discussions on acce% to unemployment by these people would 
point that up. 

Part of our culture is third-party fmyment of health care. We've 
seemed to have accepted that, and it hasn't worked all that well, it 
hasn't worked in our favor. It's too easy for third-party payers to 
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write checks. There h not innovative thinking at this time in terms 
of supplying health care beneftts to everybody. In the ateenc^ of a 
national plan, which seems to me a long time in coming yet, the 
private wctor and even in some ways the public sector ought to be 
thinking in terms of how can they provide medical care benefits, 
perhaps moving to a capitated allocation for their employees, and 
put it out for competition. 

I realize that that's completely different— than the fee for service 
kinds of third-party payer concept that exists, and that has be«n 
effectively soJd to everyone but the workers' benefit— The medical 
providers and the insurance industry have fared quite well under 
the system, but we have systematically exclud^ the group of 
people from medical care under that concept* 

So, I think we have to be more innovative. I can't at this time 
envision requiring, for example, some new approach to it, because I 
haven't spent a lot of time thinking about it, but one of the propos- 
als that I have for the reorganization of the House in 1985, like 
yourselves we are up for election and will reori:ani% for January, 
is to put in an insurance committee or a health care committee tq 
look at innovations that we can apply in public and private actors. 

As I mentioned, the public sector is in good shape, but that 
doesn't mean you shouldn't look at some alternatives to the tradi- 
tional ways of supplying at least health care. Pensions are a some- 
what different issue. 

As you mentioned, it's based on your earnings. Minnesota's now 
moving up, and in 2 years, then, the local units of government will 
be moving up, and hopefully, then, it will reflect the level of bene- 
fits in 10, 20 and 30 years. 

But the same problem exists in the private sector. Less than half 
of the employed people have acc^&s to a private pension. 

Ms, Oakar. Twenty percent of women, and about thirty percent 
of men, have anything other than Social Security. 

Mr. SfKORSKi. All right 

Ms. Oakar. I think you touched on a number of other areas 
interrelated with pay equity that affect women and men that com- 
plement the whole idea. You were really an intt^resting panel. 

Mr. Simoneau. Excellent. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you all very, very much. 

Mr. SiKOESK!. Thank you. 

Ms. RoTHCHiLD. Thank you. 

Ms. Beerhalter. Thank yoa. 

Ms. Oakar. Our next witnesses are Rick Scott, the political 
action director of AJ^ME, Minnesota Council 6, and Kathleen 
C'ot^i, Government Relations, Minnesota Nurs^ Association. 

Mr, SiMONEAU. While they're coming up here, may I also make 
reference to the fact that there are two candidates for office here 
today, Al Lahr was here and Edna Siniff is here as well. 

Ms. Oakar. Rick, would you like to b^n? One thing I would like 
to say at the onset is that when we were working on our bills the 
experience of AFSCME and the Nurses Association were very help- 
ful to the Chair. Tm very pleased that you are here as witnesses, 
because you're experts in the field. 
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st\th*u;nt <ik kick sc ott, imhjtical a(TI()N niRKtTtm. 

AKStMK/MINNKSOTA 

Mr Sn ort. My name is Rick Scott, and I'm hvre tt^tifyinK on 
bf^half of AF'SC'ME. the American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipiil KmpIoytHns, and to begin, I want to extend the greetin^H 
t>f our pn»sident, Gerald McP'nttM-. and our women's action dire^nor. 
Diana Kosh 

Bc)th of them assured me that we have no greater friend for piiy 
equity in Washington than the chairwoman of this committei\ I 
represi«nt Minnt*sota AFSCME, as I siud, and the four councils of 
the American Federation of the State, County, and Municipal Km- 
ploytH's who collectively reprc»sent 3r),(HM> State and local govern- 
ment employees here 

Just as our |>arent organi/aition. AF^'MK International, is the 
kindest union of public employees in America, wc- are the largest 
union of public employes in Minnesota. I would also add that if 
this hearmg were held in Wisconsin or Iowa or the Dakotas, 
AFSCMK would xigain be testifying iis the largest public emplovet» 
in the State 

I say this with some institutional pride, and also to make a iwint. 
When we in AFSCME tt>stify in favor of pay equity for working 
women, we sfx-ak for our ASCMP] union brothers. {Ls well jis our 
At^'MF sisters 

Wt* art' not just a union of working women asking for pay iH|uity. 
we are also a union of working men who join in that request, and 
nut t)i*caus^* it will In^nefit the maj<irity ol our miMnbers It won't. 
Iw^cause that majority is male. 

Wm ask for p^iy equity liecause it's fair and long overdue. The 
Minnesota approach to pay t^quity for public employees has btnm a 
CiK)pt*rative one. Employer and employc^^ groups have worked to- 
gether to s|>onsor legislation to implement pay equity by first 
studying the exU»nt of the pmblem and then negotiating a reasona- 
ble time line for bringing the wages of underpaid female classes up 
to thijse Of their male coimterparts. 

We did this first of all for our State employee bargaining units. 
With them we've completed the study phase and are more than 
halfway through the implementation phase, which will take two bi^ 
ennia. This last U*gislative session, we began the process for our 
ItK-al government biirgaining units and their employer count^^r- 
parts. 

Although we have just begun the study phase, we are confident 
that with g<KKlwilI on all sides and a degree of patience, we can 
have similar success in that forum. By pursuing equal pay for 
working wr>men cooperatively rather than through confrontation in 
a court of law, we have managed to avoid the delays, the hostilities, 
the legal expense and the sometimes erratic outcomes of court-inv 
fHjsed pay equity plans. 

The Minnesota cooperative approach initiated by a legislative 
mandate has benefittnl both employers and employees alike, be- 
cause it hc'is allowc^d them to maintain control over every step of 
the process. That ctm trol is lost when women workers and their 
allies are forced to go to court for reme^dy 
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We Kaye pay t^luity for public employees here in Minnesota, and 
it s working. Let me tick off some of the reasons— some of the les- 
sons we've learned from it. 

One is that pay equity does not have to divide women and men 
workers into hostile cami». We explained to our male<lominated 
AFSCME work groups why simple justice required the upgrading 
for their female counterparts, and justice and fairness still count 
with a lot of American workers. Our male AFSCME members stood 
up and applauded when they heard we had successfully negotiated 
a pay equitv settlement with the State. 

Another lesson we learned is that pay equity can be achieved at 
a reason^Ie cost to the employer. In every jurisdiction where 
we've implemented |»y equity, and this is not just Minnesota here, 
1 m talking about AFSCME International and its experience. The 
cost is between 1 and 4 percent of total payroll. 

Those percentages can be made up over a reasonable peritKl of 
time, 2 or 4 years, without overt>urdening those who pay the bill, 
and I would issue this challenge to those who say that it is going to 
cost more: show us a jurisdiction that has completed the study, has 
begun in a reasonable time line to implement that study, and show 
us a jurisdiction where the cost is 100 percent of payroll or 50 per- 
cent increase of pajrroll that the opponents cite. 

In fact, there's a strange flip argument going on here. The people 
who have implemented pay equity say it^ reawnable, it's easy to 
do. and it's economical. It s the people who haven't implemented 
pay equity that keep insisting with their charts and graphs that 
it s impossible to do and it costs too much. 

Our women workers are willing to wait 2 to 4 years for fullpay 
equity if it takes that long to implement a reawnable plan, 'rfiat 
means that radical solutions like male wage freeze*? or cuts are not 
necessary to establish pay equity. Our women workers don't want 
those sorts of solutions that create long-standing hostilities in the 
workplace. I don't think the employers should want them either, 
and frankly, we find those sorts of fmy equity solutions suggested 
by the opponents of pay equity, rather than by its supporters. 

Pay inequities are measurable even when we have yet to design 
the perfect instrument to measure them. In many jurisdictions the 
pay distortions are so obvious, even when measured by imperfect 
tools, that it would be piling up injustices not to correct thei.i 
promptly. 

Waiting for the perfect j^y equity measuring instrument to be 
designed before setting about the task is a little like waiting for the 
medical cure-all to be discovered before taking any medication at 
all. 

In both cases the best is being used to prevent the good. In con- 
cluding. I want U) say that it is most appropriate for Government 
to take the lead in demonstrating a cooperative apprc^rh to pay 
equity. I don't think any reasonable person denies that certain 
public johs were historically paid less because women did them, 
and it was assumed that a single woman needed less to live on 
than the father of a family. The librarian, the nurse, the cook, the 
schoolteacher are obvious examples. 

We now realize that all those assumptions jumbled tt^ether 
aren't accurate, and probably weren't even when they were origi- 
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nally made \Mv lan l rhan^i* hintory, bui we can chan{{t* the cffiects 
historical errors may still exercise today. 

The Mtnne^nta experience shows that nut only can hihtortcal pay 
in€H|uity be corrected, but it can be dune cuopt»ratively, at a reason- 
able cost, in a relatively short ptTiod of time, with worker coopera- 
t ion and incre;is€»d employee morale. 

I urge your subcommittee to report out House Rc^lution 5(KJ2 fa- 
vorably • so that we can b€^in the task of i^tablishing pay equity 
fur all public and private sector employcH*s. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank vou very much. Mr. Scott, 
Ms. (^)ta'^ 

STATKMKNT 0¥ K.'.TIIi.KKN CCITA, R.N.. J.I).. CXN)KI)iNATOR. (a»V. 
KKNMKNTAf. AFFAIRS l»KI»ARTMKNX MINNESI>TA M RSKS AS- 
StHJATKiN 

Ms CiYTA. The Minnesota Nurses Association is an afTiliate of the 
American Nurses Ass<x:iation. We represent about U.tKK) nu|»es in 
Minneh Ua, and I think it's importani to point out that the large 
majority ^>f our members in this case work in the private sector 
and not the public sector. 

Our or;^ani/atio.i very much endorses H.R. Nursing is 

hiKhly female. The estimates go from iK) to % percent in terms of 
female domination, and we very much believe that this has a nega- 
ijve im|K«ci on the compensation that nurses receive. 

As Nina Kothchild testified previously, the State of Minnesota 
nid a co»npn»heiisive job evaluation -itudy, and there are some in- 
*»-'?^t3nM .'^i;(s thiit I wante<l to share with and how that study 
u nk. a look at rurst-^ 

in aii >K \on clashiiicaticm^ of R N/s. there existed a large discrt*p- 
icv iH 'ween th'* nurses' 8:ilary and ihe Sixlary of others in male- 
.•^^ nattx! i'las.*'irications judged to h*» similar in diffii»:lty, 
. now how, <urc?Uiif ability, and work inp conditions, 
m mo.it ca^es nunic was paid about $i'Jhf a month le^s, hut m 
nie inrtaniv's the difference was considi^rabiy larger, f or in 
*ianc**, th-* salary of a land surveyor \i was $'V>9 greater than a 
; j^lk ht»i Uh iiurs iig advisor, and the s^ilary of a registen^ ♦nirse 
! dmnd to be $oli2 a month less thrn n p' lnner 'A tran-pijrta- 
iiiin 

'nK*se are Ixyxh categories that are gi^en the same classincation 
Ml terms of those four criteria. As a result of the lif82 Stale pay 
ecfuity act, these discrepancies are being dealt with in a slow, 
phiisc^d in approach, as youVe heard about previously, but the 
scope of thi*^ State legislation is narrow, dealing only with the 
State employee, and further pay equity li^gislation is very much 
needed which deals with the private sector. 

We felt that the legislation that you've proposed would ensure 
that Federal agencies responsible for enforcing pay equity laws in 
both .sectors would act in an aggressive manner in carrying out 
lhi*se responsibilities, and would go a long way toward eliminating 
the situation whert> a nurse is significantly underj^id simply be- 
cause he or she has chosen to practice in a female-dominated pro- 
fession. 
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Thank you. 

Ms. Oakar. The nurs^ have held strikes here, over pay equity. 
Was that all reconciled? ^ J 

Ms. CoTA. That strike lasted 39 days, right. It was the Twin 
Cities Minneapolis/St. Paul, 6.000 nurses were involved and the eq- 
uitable solution was reached. 

Mr. SiKOBSKi. It was the lan;est strike in the country. 

Ms. CoTA. The largest strike in the country, that is right. 

Ms. Oakar. You know, I have always had a nurro on my staff 
because of all the health issi^ that we deal with; they are so im- 
potant. Nurses spend more time with a patient than any other 
health provider. One statistic that always struck me, was that a 
doctor made more in less than a month than the average nurse 
made in a year or a year and a half. 

Granted that there might be some differences in education, but if 
you ask any American if they think nurses are valuable, you know 
the answer will be yes. You are certainly undervalued in terms of 
how you are compensated. 

1 wanted to ask the gentleman from AFSCME about what was 
touched upon by earlier testimony. Were you satisfied after the pay 
equity legislation passed, the studies were done, and you were sit- 
ting down at the bargaining table? Was it a problem to bargain for 
certain slots? How did that work? What were some of the issues 
involved? 

Mr. St^m". Well, Madam Chairman, first of all, it was not a great 
problem, or there were not insurmountable problems is the way 
that I should put it. 

As a union that represents as many male dominated classes in 
State service as female dominated elates, we wanted to make sure 
that everyb<xly did feel satisfied with the approach that we had 
and so the first thing that we did, was that we expanded our nego- 
tiation into a very large negotiating assembly of 800 rank-and-file 
members that were drawn in from across the State who then were 
broken down into bargaining unit sections. 

And each of those bargaining unit sections discussed the ai>- 
proaches and the needs that they had in their own area. And even 
tually they brought that together in the assembly of 300, and deal- 
ing with that many rank-and-file members, who returned to their 
job sites every day across the State and could explain in the other 
members the approach that wo were taking, we found out that not 
only were our worst fears avoided, even our lesser fears were avoid- 
ed. The men just understood. They worked side by side with the 
women workers and they understand what it means to be part of 
the union. A part of union is trying to raise the pay of the lowest 
members. That is what union is, so that they understood that once 
we demonstrated that the women workers were underpaid for the 
work that they were doing, it became their issue as well as that of 
the women workers. 

Ms. Oakar. We have had studies conducted on the Federal work 
force in terms of comparability. The studies show that Federal 
workers are underpaid by about 20 percent compared with private 
sector workers. It was never my intention to lower anyone's salary, 
because I think that often employees are consistently underr»id 
with few exceptions. 
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Our study, did have one stipulation. No recommendation to lower 
anyone's salary could be included. We did not want to pit men 
againsi. women. Some groups would like to gee us do that, in an 
effort to defeat pay equity. The issue, the issue of fairness is a 
family issue and that is why we stipulated in our legislation that 
the study could not recommend lowering pay. . , . , 

Mr. Scott. If I could add, two other factors that we had gomg for 
us, too, that come to mind now. 

One thing is that we had an employer that wanted to foster pay 
etiuity along with us as against an employer that wanted to stand 
against it. We think that that is extremely important that the em- 
ployer work with the employee groups to foster it. 

It would have been possible for the emolover to have gone to our 
workers, our male workers, and explained all the "bad" things that 
wrre going to happen if this happened to the women workers. 

That might have been a good n^tiating strategy. We think that 
it would have been terrible social policy and our State employer 
did not do that. 

The second thing that we had going for us is this contmuing 
growth in confirmation that it costs somewhere between 1 and 4 
percent of payroll. Those numbers, anywhere across the country, 
can be folded into reasonable nomud pay increases as we have 
measured them across the past decade without redlining jobs, and 
without freezing jobs and without lowering them. There is no need 
to even suggest th<Ke radical solutions. We were not suggestmg 
them and we were in a position where the employer was not too, 
and that helped us a lot. 

Ms. Oakar. Thank you, very much. 

(\)ngressman Sikorski? 

Mr. Sikorski. ITiank you. 

Kathleen, you are dealing with an area, the private sector, to a 
great extent although you represent nurses in the State hospital 
svstcrn 

' Ms. 0)TA. We have one Stete bargaining unit and we have a 
number of small units under the Charitable Hc«pital Act, which 
are small, local government. i i • • 

Mr. Sikorski. Do you have a unit at the Veterans Administra- 
tion, too? » * . . - 

Ms. i\rr\. No, I am sorry, the Federal Veterans Administration 

bargaining unit is not represented by ANA. 
Mr. Sikorski. It is not? 

Ms. CoTA No. , . 

Mr. Sikorski. There is a close relationship between them because 
1 see them at the same pia(^. 

liet me ask you if you have had, with that understanding, any 
experience in filing private discrimination claims in this area with 
the EEOC and if you have, what that experience has been? 

Ms. CdTA. We have not in this State, but I do know that the na- 
tional has a project to identify case fact situations that would be 
amenable to court opinions and I think that, at this point, there is 
a suit being brought in Illinois- 

And I cannot give you more detail than that. 

Mr. Sikorski. Rick. I think that it beare repetition so that I am 
going to read it for the record. 
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Once again, ont* of yuur ending statements. The Minnesota expe- 
rience shows that not only can historical pay inequity be corrected 
but it can be done cooperatively at a reasonable cost, in a relatively 
short period of time, with worker cooperation and increased em- 
ployee morale. 

And you documented it here and it has been documented else* 
where. It seems, and the thought is, with that experience on 
record, those who argue against it generally are arguing without 
merit. 

They are seeing cows, they are looking at cows but they just de- 
scribe horses or elephants or something that is much different. 

Likewise, in dealing with your people in the negotiations that 
occur, with the employer, in rectifying the prc^lem, that study is 
the study, the data base is al^lutely essential because you know 
where you need to move and you know where the inequities exist 
and without that stud^, you are arguing all philosophy and preju- 
dice and bias, and social view philowphy, but with the study, you 
hav.? got facts and data. 

Is that an accurate analysis, you have got to have that study 
data? 

Mr Scott. Well Madam Chairman, Mr. Sikorski, yes, it is. 

And you have to have that studv and data developed cooperative- 
ly again, with the emplover and the employee both dealing with it. 

In our most recent bill the 1984 bill that mandates local govern- 
ment pay equity, the exclusive bargaining reps have meet and 
comer rights on the design of the study and we think that that is 
necessaiT in order that the data be accepted. 

One of the old axioms of justice, is that you not only have to do 
it, but you also have to give the appearance of doing it as well and 
in order that this study be acceptable and we feel that it is neces- 
sary that emplovers and employees work together on it. 

Having said that though, I wanted to say that one of the Strang 
objections that is comii^ out in Minnesota, is that we not have 
the perfect measuring instrument so that maybe we should delay 
the whole thing. 

And I understand that there are various proponents of pay 
equity that, make the argument, but unfortunately there are vari- 
ous opponents of pay equity that also make that argument and if 
we wait for the perfect measuring instrument, we will never get 
there. 

Senator Bei^Iin, who has been the Senate author, an important 
Senator drafter of these bills all the way down the line, is the first 
to point out all the difficulties with Haye*s approach and with 
Arthur Young s approach and with other s appn^h, but it is like 
having a very high fever, you do not need an absolutely tempera- 
ture to say that it is there and to know that you have to bring it 
down. 

Mr. Sikorski. We hear that argument and anyone in public pol- 
icymaking hears that ailment across the bmrd, but there is no 
perfection in human behavior. TTiat is by defmition where we are 
at. We hear it in acid rain, we need the perfect knowledge and 
then from there we will develop the perfect resolution. 

My expectation is that if we nad waited for the perfect light 
bulb, we would have been sitting here in the dark. 
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I thank you. 

Ms. Oa&ae. Thank you, bc^h, very, very much. 

Our next witnesses are Janet Boland who is the president of the 
Minnesota Busing & Professional Women, and Carolyn Hen- 
drixson, who is the chair of the social policy for the Minnraot<> 
League of Women Voters. 

Thank you^ both, very much for being here. Your organi2at»ons 
of business and professional women were witness at our hear- 
ings in Washington, and have been strong supporters of pay equity. 

Carolyn, I am glad to have your pamphlet. 1 think that everyone 
here ought to have a copy of this. 1 am going to make sure that I 
have it in my library. 

Thank you, very much. 

Would you like to begin, Janet? 

STATEMENT OF JANET BOLAND, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA 
BUSINESS & PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 

Ms. Boland. Thank you. 

Madam Chairman, and of course. Representative Sikorski, I am 
Janet Boland, president of the Minnesota Federation of Business 
& Ph)fessionai Women's Clubs, Inc. 

Also known as BPW, of Minnesota. BPW U.S.A. of which we are 
a jl^rt, was founded in 1919, to improve the status of women in the 
work force. BPW promotes full participation, equity and economic 
aelf sufficiency for working women. 

The social and economic roles of women have undergone star- 
tling changes in the past Quarter of a century. For example, 
women's participation in the labor force* has increased dramatical- 
ly. Women accounted for nearly three-fifths of the increase in the 
civilian labor force in the last decade. About 13 million women 
compared with more than 9 million men. 

Nearly 45 million women over 16 years of age» are employed or 
looking for work. Significantly, barners to womens entry into non- 
traditional fields such as science, law and engineering are weaken- 
ing. In some ways, winnen are catching up to men. Yet, in more 
serious ways, women are falling behind. 

Most women today continue to work in a low paid over crowded 
ghetto of women's jobs* Eighty percent of all women workers are 
clustered into clerical, sal^ service, and semiskilled factory jobs, 
where paychecks and advanoonent opportunities are lean. 

Women are more likely to be white-collar workers than union- 
ized or skilled bluecollar workers. Less than 5 percent of all skilled 
trade workers are women. And even women professionals are s^- 
regated and underfed in women's fields. 

In 1980, 80 percent of all librarians were m)men and 97 percent of 
all preschool and kindergarten teachers were women. 

Most professional women are nur^, teachers, librarians or 
social workers. They share low ceilir^ and short promotional lad- 
ders. 

Discriminatory wag» are a fundamental factor in women's pov- 
erty. In 1955 full-time, year round women workers, earned 64 cents 
to every dollar a man earned. Today that figure has dn^pped to 59 
cents. 
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The average female college graduate earns less than the average 
male high school dropout. Less than 10 percent of ail women earn 
over $15,000 and less than 1 percent earn more than $25,000 annu- 
ally. 

Women are poorer than men because their wages are lower even 
at cumparable jab levels and with equivalent amounts of experi- 
ence, education, and other job related factors. 

Historically, women have always earned lower wages than men, 
even for the same work. Their share of economic re80un:es always 
has placed them in less advanta^us positions titan men. In the 
past, private transfers of income to women via marriage helped to 
alleviate economic hanlships for some women. Now, women are 
much less likely to be supported for their entire adult lives. 

Divorce terminates more than 1 in every 3 marriages. Yet, the 
incident of failure to pay court ordered child support continue to 
rise. Consequently women are assuming the financial responsibility 
for themselves and their children. 

And families headed by women have grown at 10 timra the rate 
of male headed families to a total of 14 million. In the past, mar- 
riage and working for wages were viewed as mutually exclusive ac- 
tivitira for a woman. While the labor force participation af never 
married female was extensive, once married the workir^ woman 
left the workplace, either by choice, becauiK her husband would 
not allow her to work or because her employer would not allow 
married women to work. 

Now, an average woman will spend over 25 years in the paid 
work force, but despite these facts, employers and policymakers 
continue to believe that women work only for luxuries or until 
married. 

Our family structures are changing. Only 7 percent of all Ameri- 
can families conform to the traditio:»al model of a male breadwin- 
ner with a nonemployed wife. Increttsingly women are assuming or 
are being forced to assume «>Ie economic responsibility for them- 
selves and their famili^ 

I am a prime example of what can happen to a woman. IKie to 
illness, my husband is unable to work and hm not been able to do 
so for several years. Because he was forced to retire extremely 
early, his pension payment is very small and I have assumed the 
responsibility of support of the family. 

I am fortunate that we only have two of our eight children at 
home now. My youngest son is a senior in high %hool and the next 
oldest is a senior at the university. Both o( the boys are working to 
supplement their support but if it was not for the fact that I have a 
relatively good paying job compared to what most women have 
been able to find, we would probably be among the working poor. 

While some women do choose to become heads of families, the 
majority find that status thrust upon them by illness, death, or di- 
vorce, and m<»t become part of the workiT^ poor. The fact that 
more women are in the labor force than ever before and more 
women are poor, highlights the failure of public policy to assist 
women's efforts to achieve economic self sufficiency and economic 
security. 
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Traditional antipoverty remedies are iniulequate becauM they do 
not address one of the roc^ the feminisaUon of poverty. The sex 
segregated-occupational ^ructure. 

ISqual pay for work of comparable worth, is esnntial to end 
women's poverty- The pnAilems of the female poor are not wholly 
se|»rable from the prcwlems faced by ott^r working women, luiw- 
ever. 

As a result, we must mldress general pn^lems that all work- 
ing wmnen fiu^e, labor market diicriminaUon and oo^pational seg- 
regation, sex-based wage difTerentials, bi^k of advancement oppor^ 
tunities, and lack of good childcare. 

It is not sufficient to encourage women to enter ncmtraditional 
jobs with higher pay in order to raise tl^ eccmomic status. Son^ 
women are interrated in such woi^ and c^l^rs are not. 

In mkiition, there is a limit to the number of the higher status 
jdbs. Hie point is not solely to move women out <rf their narrow 
range of iobs, but abo to upgraite the value oi worth of women's 
jdbs. Equal pay for work of comimrable worth m a sbBt^y which 
BPW endorses to addre» the permstent undervaluing of women's 
work and the occui»tional segregaticm ^t Ihey fme in the labor 
market 

Understanding that women's poverty does not respond to tradi- 
tional solutions and also that it is closely related to the low wages 
paid for women's work, we roust act to improve employment (x>ndi- 
tions and opportunities to women. 

Implementing the prindiml of pay equity by fairly recognidng 
the value of women's work, will enable women to move towards 
economic self sufTiciency and equality. Working poor wcm^ need 
what all working women need, decent pay for then* labor. 

BPW is working in support «^ this issue in aeveral ways in Min- 
nesota. Comparable wortibt is the No. 2 inue on our legislative plat- 
form, second only to the Equal Rights Anwndm^nt We are encour- 
aging our members to study the issue and to share the information 
that they gain with (Ahers in their communities. In addition as 
local units of government in Minnesota begin the procew of imple- 
mentation of comparable worth, we are amkuig cmr members to 
monitor the procew and to enomrage their employers to follow 
suit. 

BPW of Minnesota feels very strongly that equal i»y for work of 
comparable worth is an essential strategy in efforts to eliminate 
the growing poverty of women. We feel fortunate tiiat we live in a 
State that has been farsi^ted enou|^ to implement the policy in 
our State government as well as local units of government 

But we will not rest on this accomplishmmt. We will continue to 
educate the public and encourage private industry to implement 
jmy for work of comparable worth. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Oakae. Thank you, very much. 

And thank you for sharing your personal experience, because I 
think sometimes we talk about statistic and unless we ffst anecdot- 
al occasionally, like your own experience, we fail to realize that 
this is a family iwue, is it not? 

Ms. BoLAND. That is right. 
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Ms. Oakar. I think that we have heard from so many women 
across the country who have had almost identical experiences. I am 
glad that you shared both facets ^th us. 

Ms. BoLAND. Another personal incident that you might be inter- 
ested in, I had worked before, while the children were younger and 
had g(me to school part time, and in 1974 I received my degree 
from the Universitv of Minne^^. 

Two yearr after i had had that decree, I had changed and at 
my new position, my pay was $10,500 a year, and my hudiand, who 
has a seventh grade education, was making $30,(KM) a year and up 
until that point, he had never quite r^i2«d the difference and 
that it was really out there. 

And if he was working now, he would still be making more 
money than I was. It was not a union jc^, which I am sure is what 
helped to keep his wages high. But the fact is that women are 
being paid less than men and unle^ we use the type of system that 
the State of Minnewta has used in the private sector, this is going 
to continue. 

Ms, Oakar. Carolyn, would you like to come forward? 

STATEMENT OF CAROLYN HENDRIX80N, SOCIAL POLICY CO- 
CHAIR LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, MINNESOTA 

Ms. Hendrixson. Thank you, Madam Chair and vJongressman Si- 
korsky, I am pleased to be here and my name is Carolyn Hendrix- 
son and I represent the League of Women Voters of Minnesota and 
the league is very pleased to be here today. 

The league is a nonfmrtisan political organization which encour- 
ages informed citizen imrticipation in government. In Minnesota 
there are approximately 3,100 members oi^nized in 64 local 
leagues throughout the State. 

The league always has to lave a portion before it can take 
action on any legislation and the league*s longstanding position to 
promote social justice by securing equal rights for all and combat- 
ting discrimination and poverty is the foundation for our support of 
pay equity legislation. 

On the national level, the I^eague of Women Voters of the 
United States is supporting the Federal pay equity bill, and help- 
ing to assure that working women*s unions and women's organiza- 
tions have a voice in the recommendation of a job evaluation con- 
sultant for the Federal Government. 

In Minnesota, during the last legislative session the league advo- 
cated passage of the local government pay equity bill which ex- 
t4?nded pay equity to loral citiw, counties, and school boanls. This 
year* the league is providing educational prc^ams on pay equity 
and monitoring implementation of the law. 

Just this Tuesday evening, we had a pn^am called Pay Equity, 
the Quiet Revolution. It was open to league members, the commu-^ 
nity, membera of other community organizations, and employees 
and employers, public employers. 

And i am really plea^ to announce that we had 190 people in 
attendance at our meeting, representing all of those different 
grcmps and they were from all over the State of Minnesota, and 
they were not just fn>m the metropolitan area. 
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At that mtftinK, we hud available our new guidebook, which I 
am «ori% gets blue all over everyone's hands, on monitoring pay 
equity. This guidebook gives a basic background on the issu?; of pay 
equity and then some tips on how to monitor and also includes in 
the back, a section on questions and answers. Some of those typical 
questions that opponents of pay equity always ask, so that when 
friendH of pay equity are out there monitoring, they will have the 
answers. 

This fall the league organised a speakers' bureau, sending 
women leaders of Minnesota to eight local communities such as Al- 
exandria, Willmar, Hutchinson, St. Cloud, and Little Falls, to talk 
about women's issuer. And in some talks, pay equity was the sole 
topic and in others, pay equity was discussed along with the impor- 
tant issues of the Equal Rights Amendment, and the feminization 
of poverty. At the same time, wveral metropolitan leagues have 
sponsored public meetings on pay equity. 

The good news is that the idea of pay equity is very well received 
by women througout the State. The alleged rural/urban split that 
often occurs on different issues in Minnesota, does not appear to 
exist among Minnesota women on this issue. Women in Hutchin- 
son and Alexandria are just as ready to monitor the new law as 
those m Minneapolis and White Bear Lake. 

The league plans to continue as a statewide resource for commu- 
nity groups who want to learn about the issue and who are to be a 
part of the pay equity effort in local communities. 

Pav equity is a new idea. There are many people who work in 
the public wHTtor and in the private sector who are concerned about 
this new idea. When league members observe opposition to pay 
equity, our m<wt effective response is to point out that pay equity is 
working for Minnesota State employees. The new idea that work of 
women is as valuable to an employer and to our society as the 
work of men is working in MinneK^ State government. 

As an organization concerned with equal rights, and social jus- 
tice, we are excited to be a part of hit this new experience, ar^l .ve 
are dedicated to its success. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Dakar. Well thank you, v«?ry much, both of you and con- 
gratulations again to both of your organizations. 
I want to just ask one question. 

Do you think that the Federal (lovernment has a role to play in 
the issue of pay equity? 

Should we serve as a role model in terms of the way that ^e 
treat our employee? 

Ms. BoLANu. I think that the Federal Government has a role to 
play. I am afmid that what is going to end up happening, is that as 
each State looks at this problem, each one is going to develop a dif- 
ferent type of a program. I would like to see the Federal Govern- 
ment take a lead and lay guidelines so that the State would have 
something that they would have to follow and so that this would be 
equal across the board, across the United States. 

Ms. Oakar. The average Federal employee who is female, who 
has been working for about 4 years, makes $17,000. The average 
male makes $28,000. 
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And it is not to say that the male deserves We just need to 
examine the system Our classification system has not been exam- 
ined since 1923. And somewhere along the line^ there must be some 
new definitioiis that are appropriate. 

The Federal Government has been slow. Here is a State setting 
an example, for its private industries, as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Most States have studies or are fighting it in court, and we have 
not done very much, if anything, on a Fede^ level. And yet, we 
have as C>>ngre8sman Sikorski, points out, the largest work force 
really as a group in the country. 

Ms. Hendrixson. Madam Chair, I think that it is important that 
the Federal Government is involved as a role model. As you men- 
tioned in the State of Minnesota, the State government has worked 
as a role model and it is very effective. 

In the past, the Federal Government has worked as a role model 
in affirmative action and equal opportunity and it is the best place 
to •='*.'rt, 

' ik also that the Federal Government if they begin their Fed- 
uloyer is everywhere throughout the country and it would 
i* equity to states throughout the Union. 

Nas. .>akar Right, 
Well thank you, both, very much. 
Congressman Sikorski? 

Mr Sikorski. I just want to thank you both, as well, and compli- 
ment you on what I think is the real spearheading force to move 
from where we are in Minnesota in the public sector into the pri- 
vate sector. 

It is your two organizations with an incredible amount of legiti- 
macy, that will lead the way with the private sector. 

As a State, we can provide a role model and hopefully the Feder- 
al Government will be coming quickly into that role model as well. 

But your organizations have done a lot already and you will be 
caik*d uptm in the future to do a lot more to push and pull and 
pinch and shove and coddle and cajole and do all the things that 
need to be done to move a whole hmt of individuals and organized 
€*ntities in the private sector along the way and I compliment -you 
for what you have done already. 

Thank you. 

Ms Oakak. Thank you, very much. 

We have a number of people in the audience who have asked to 
testify The Chair would just like to state that anyone who wants 
to submit a statement, for the record, or if Congressman Sikorski 
h;is other* constituents who would like to add to our record, we 
vyould he delighted to have all of the information whether you are 
for pay equity or against it. 

Cathy Straggas will give you our addi • iS so that you can mail us 
your statement. 

Unfortunately, I am not going to be able to stay loo much lonfrer, 
because of my own schedule. I have to fly back to my own district 
m Cleveland, OH. for a speech that I have to give later this after- 
noon But. we have abct^it 2() minutes more and so I would like to 
call on the people who have nsked if they could speak. 
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We would bi> delighted to have you speak. I would like to, howev- 
er, explain that we are going to have to limit each speaker to about 
f) minutes. That is the only difficulty but we would be happy to 
have your entire testimony for our record. 

I would like to start with the State senator, Linda Berglin who is 
the chair of a very important committee, Health, Welfare and Cor- 
nnrttons (!!ommittee, from the State of Minnraota. 

Senator, thank you, very much for being here and I am glad to 
be in this beautiful capitol building. 

Senator Bkrgun. This room is being remodeled. 

Ms. Oakak. The Congressman, who is a former State senator, 
showed me, the beautiful building. I am sure that Minnesota is 
very proud of its beautiful building. 

Senator, would you like to speak? 

STATKMKNT iW HON. LINDA BKRtHJN. STATE SKNATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Ms. BKRfUJN. Thank you. 

It is a pleiisure to be here today and I am not sure how much 
mformation that you have gotten. I do not want to be repetitive 
and I do want to be brief to allow others a chance to testify. 

1 was the author of the Minnesota pay equity law for our State 
government employees and also this last session, we somehow man- 
aged to squeak by with the one for local government. 

It is one of those amazing things that almost did not pass, and 
then suddenly everybody was voting for it. 

Ms, Oakak. That was my experience on the House side. We had 
a hard time getting it out of committee and then all of a sudden 
the reality hit the llouse members. 

Mr. SiKORSKi We might explain on that, we had trouble getting 
qu rums and we had trouble with the ^-minute rule in the House ^ 

ich says you cannot be meeting in subcommittee or committ€?e '}i 
you are under the .>minute rule on the floor, but all of a sudden 
alter about 5 or 10 different meetings, we finally got — everyone 
there lined up and all of a sudden ever ^ne was for it. There was 
not a vote. 1 recall, against it. 

Ms OAKAH. No. 

Ms. Bkrc;lin. Well my colleague, Nancy Brataiis w^is very helpful 
in helping to make this a bipartisan issue, which made it possible 
lo get the local government bill passed. 

I think that pay equity is an important issue and I am glad to 
know that there are p<?ople in the Federal (iovernment who are 
looking at the issue, and what can be done at the Federal level. 

lC^t^^mte^ are that the pay gap betH^een men and women in our 
coutitry today, can t>e attributed about f/O percent to pay equity 
problems in tMjuity as it existfe because of historical, traditional, 
values that we have given to work that is done primarily by 
women in our siiciety. 

And we know that this is true because* in the late IH<M)'s, 98 per 
cent t.f all the clerical help in the United States were men. And 
they were paid twice what the blue-collar workers in our soiriety 
were paid. 

Ms. Oakak. That is very interesting, I did not know that' 
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Ms. R^:k<;ijn That is true and I always likt* to remember that 
when people are giving me a hard time about market factors and 
about how we should let the market dictate what we pay people, 
because in fact, and indeed, the market does not work for women 
in female dominated occupations. 

We have seen examples time after time where there have been 
shortages of clerical staff, shortages of nursing staff and yet, the 
solution to the problem was not to increase the wages for those 
groups of people 

We know that in Minnesota that it has not causc<l us to go bank- 
rupt, it has not caused an economic revolution to take place, all of 
which I am sure that those of you in Congress will hear iis vou dis^ 
cuiftj the issue. 

It has caused us thus far. around 2 percent of our payroll and we 
anticipate that when pay equity is completed for our State govern- 
mental employees that it will be around 4 percent 

But that is a dramatic thing for some of those people who are 
impacted by pay equity. We had about 151 job classes in Minnesota 
that wen> affeit*^ that was about 8,225 employees of our H4,(KM» 
employi^es and the average clerical worker received an increase 
over the biennium of $1,6(M) and of course if we are able to com 
plete our pay equity agreement during the next biennium, it would 
be approximately that much again. 

Half of the State health care workers, received pay equity raises 
averaging $1,<W0. That is a lot of money for those* families and be^ 
lieve me, it is a lot of money for a single parent who is trying to 
raise kids alone. 

And we know that single parent families are the largest gnming 
group of pe'^ple in poverty in America today 

And it is having far reaching consequences for our society in 
terms of having to deal with the problems that children have when 
they are raised in poverty. 

Fay equity is also something that I believe eventually nc>eds to 
l)ecome firmly rooted in the principles that are embodii*d in title 
VII. Until then, I think that we need to have models that work, so 
that people can see that it works, so tha^ people can overcome the 
fear that they might have or the stereotypes that they might have, 
similar to the kinds of stereotypes that they had about how the 
world would come to an end if we changed child labor laws, how 
the world wouk come to an end, when we passed the original equal 
pay laws We need to have models that will help people understand 
that this is not going to cause the world to come to an end, and in 
fact, is something that will benefit all of us, men and women alike 
in our society. 

In the meantime, however, i think that it is important to be 
thinking in the long term. This is not something that the govern- 
ment can be involved in alone. Private sector also must at some 
point, become involv€?d in pay equity. 

Thert> are. of course, some private employers that have become 
involved either because of bargaining agreements, or because of 
court action. However, I think that in the long run, that the Feder- 
al Government not only ne^ to be a role model in terms of what 
they do with their own employees, but needs to be a role model in 
terms of exptnrting that this is the way that we will view title VII 
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Obviously we cannot have diaparities between the way that 
women are treated in tjovernment jobs and the way that women 
are going to be treated in the private sector. 

And so the Government then, in the long run, I think will have a 
role in terms of monitoring pay equity because like any equal op- 
portunity type of law, it will have various interpretations as to 
what is equity and what is not equity and how do you measure 
things, when is someone being treated fairly and when are they not 
being treated fairly. And there will have to be a place where people 
can go with those kinds of disputes. And it will have to be the Fed- 
eral Government that has provided that kind of monitoring process 
for us in the other areas of equal opportunity in employment. 

So those are the kinds of things that I hope that we will be 
thinking about in the long run. I also want to let you know that 1 
think for &>ome people we need to be providing mechanisms for 
ways that they can implement f^y equity within their places of 
employment without having to hire multimillion dollar consult- 
anth. And that is one of the things that I am hopeful about in 
terms of our local government law. We have as you may have 
heard from our commissioner of employee relations, handbooks 
that are being distributed and models that are being developed so 
that thwe UkhI units of government will be able to implement an 
evaluation system within their own employment system without 
having to hire an expensive consultant if they do not want to. 

And wl I thc>8e models begin to develop and obviously the gov- 
ernment will provide, is able to provide a leadership role in that, in 
terms of creating evaluation systems for our own employees, we 
will then pave the way to help others learn how to do this without 
having to fet^l like they need to hire an expensive consultant. Be- 
cause many employers are not in a petition to do that. 

I will stop now and I will let you ask me any questions and I will 
provide time for other people who might want to testify. 

Ms Oakak. Senator, I just want to compliment you. Frankly, you 
made our job somewhat easier, because Minnesc/ta had a law in 
place We were able to point to Minnesota and point out that the 
sun is still shining, you know and somehow o: another, you did not 
have this great problem. 

Ms Bkr(;lin. I always sort of likf- to facetiously remind people, 
as Congressman Sikorski will remember, we passed this bill and 
policy in days when we were deep in debt and then we implement- 
ed it and suddenly we have a sur^ilus in our coffers. 

Ms Oakar. Thank you very much and by the way. one of the 
hills that I introduced that haM not passed, yet, does touch on the 
very thing that you recommended companies should be given some 
help in restruciing their pay .s>::tems. We think that the KFAX^ 
ought to have the responsibility of educationing companies 

(\>^gressman, did you have anything? 

Mr Sikorski No. 

Thank you, once again 

Ms Bkr(;un. Thank you. 

Ms. Oakar. We have some people who want to speak in opposi- 
tion to pay equity. The wonderful thing about our country that we 
are able t t « press ourselves openly about our differences. 
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1 would like to have you come up as a panel in the interest of 
time; but, please remember that if you have more to say we would 
be happy to receive additional testimony. 

We have Mary Jane Rachner, who is with a grt>up called. 
Women for Reagan, of course this is appropriate, since the Presi- 
dent is not for pay equity. Pay equity was not included in the Re- 
publican platform and the administration tried to kill the bill on 
the Senate side, so I think that it is important to hear this. 

We will also hear from Nancy McGibbon who is with the Aware- 
ness Council, Dan Slater, with the Minnesota Citizens Legislative 
league, and Paul Ross, with the Free Thought Society. 

Mr. SiKOKSKi. And Marlene Reid. 

Ms. Oakar. 1 am sorry, and Marlene Reid, Women for Responsi- 
ble Legislation. 

We would be delighted to have you come up and pri»sent your 
views. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. I think that they .signed up in the order of Nancy 
Mi*(Jibbon, Dan Slater, Paul R<^, Marlene Reid, and Mary Jane 
Rachner. 

Ms Oakar All right, why don't we tAke Nancy Mc(Jibbon, Dan 
Slater, and Paul Ross, and you three^Then we will take the re- 
mainder 

STATKMKNT OF NAM Y !Vlc<;lBB(>N\ AWAKKN^ISS au M IL 

Ms M(<JrBBON. My name is Nancy Mci^ibbon and I live in Min- 
neionka, and I iun a member of the Awareness Council speaking 
for that group I am a previous school board member and I have a 
degrei» in aeronautical engineering and I have served on the board 
of f Manned Parenthood in Minneapolis and I have been fairly 
active in civic affairs and self-employed since IJHH). 

I have four children and a husband and I would like to make 
some comment,s first to the name of the bill which is pay equity 
and as I say, it makes a very unpopular bill to oppose but I am 
here to do that 

And 1 have some reastms for that I would like to point out I also 
came in with a limp, if you notice, I have had i\ months with a 
broken hip which gave me the opportunity to watch you all per- 
form on (' Span So I have seen the national hearings on this and I 
felt though that I had some very mixed blessings here. 

So I will try to just highlight things, because I know what you 
have heard in testimony and I will try not to be repetitive with 
that and save time for some of my people who also want to speak 
to this. 

But I guess that one of the points that 1 want to make is that it 
sounds so g(Kxi artd that I do not approve of it. and one of the rea- 
sons IS that I feel for the same reasons that we passed bills for 
cH^ual pay for <*quai work it is equally wrong to pass a bill and 
probably will be found unconstitutional, but pass a bill for equal 
pay for unequal work. 

This IS clearly in violation and destroys the free enterprise 
system, collective bargaining, and whatever happened to supply 
and demand'^ 
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I sat on advisory ccimmitt4i'«, and in fact, I foilowed Nina Roth- 
child as chairman of the Sex Bia8 Advison^ Committee to the State 
board of education. We saw reports and 1 hope that you will find 
these and ask for these reports in Minnesota. You say that Minne- 
sota is a model and is to be followed. Look into the money that has 
been spent in the public school systems and particularly in the vo- 
cational schools to at a time when we were cutting back vigorously 
in our educational prc^ams, good old basics and the things that 
are needed so badly for excellence in education. 

Now, I say, speaking from personal experience, it seems that you 
want to hear that, I graduated in 1948 and there was only one 
woman a year that graduated from the Institute of Technology of 
Minnesota at that time. I knew them all very welL 

We ail had job opportunities and we had no harassment and we 
had no discouragement. My husband happens to be a dentist and 
he was counseled out of being a dentist. Nobody ever tried to coun- 
sel me out of being an engineer. And I never wiis short of job 
t)fteni, however, I did bt*tter s<*lf-employed, btH:aust* I wsis then able 
also to have a family. 

I will send you and include in your information an article in a 
Minneapolis paper about the Rockford Institute study which prob^ 
ably you have seen which suggests, is there a hidden agenda to the 
comparable worth issue? 

Is it -n fact, something that should be looked into on the basis 
that its end result would be to force all women to work and to force 
all children into day care centers 

And as a fringe benefit, we have mentioncKl day care centers and 
I guess that I would like to mention there, that I see the Govern- 
ment as a part of the problem on why we need day care centers, 
why day care is a problem? 

Meaninglc^ss licensing has been a harassment and I am sure that 
I can give you documentation on this. 

We have dt^troytxi private day care centers. Now, we have got tn 
turn to our Ft^eral (jovernment to solve this problem for us, Then^ 
should be no problem with adequate child care* Look at all the wel- 
fare people. One nmld take care of kids, and one could work, there 
are some re^l natura^ solutions, very close under the surface for 
somebixly who wanteo to find some of those things. 

The (Joverrunent hiis rau.sed the problem on child care and now 
they want to sc^lve it for us by putting all children in Federal day 
care centers. I do not like that concept The mayor of Detroit made 
a very inten*sting statement which I believe was mentioncnl on the 
n(K)r, that if women as clerks or whatever the example that he 
gave are, dissatisfied with their pay as clerks and tney like to 
make what a house painter makes, then the solution is that more 
women must paint houses. 

I think that we are talking supply and demand here. We have 
talked somethmg that worked very well in this country. And I 
really fet'l very bridly about meddling further. We have done sever- 
al things while we have meddled with our economy. One is to de- 
stroy v'.>lunteerisni V/e have made it a disgrace for a woman to 
come up here and say, I just stay home and take care of kids 

We have made it a di*^race for that and yet, w<* have tri<*d vigor- 
ouslv in the svhf>ols to turn women around and all that we have 
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done IB double the work force. There are a lot of people looking for 
jobs and are we proud of the fact that it takes two people to sup- 
port a family and call that prt^ress? I do not think so. To say that 
two people have to work to support a family and then send your 
family off to someone else to raise, I do not think is a sign of 
progress. 

Ms. Oakar. What bill says that two people have to work, I mean, 
is there anything in the l^slation? 
Ms. McGiBBON. Pardon? 

Ms. Oakar. Can you name a bill that says that? 

Ms. McGiBBON. I do not think that is a relative question at all. I 
am talking about is the amount of dollars that is being willingly 
spent in lieu of education. For instance, we overlook absolutely ev- 
erything in order to put the propaganda to send women to the 
work force at the cost of all other education. 

For instance, I have a niece who is a graduate doctor, and if a 
counselor went to her and said, you know the suicide rate for doc- 
tors is much higher than that is for women, do you know that that 
counselor would probably be in bi^ trouble *egally, for having said 
that because you have discouraged that woman from going into the 
medical field. I can document that. 

Ms, Oakar. Did you work as an engineer? 

Ms. MKiiBBON. Yes, I did, and I can testify to the fact that this 
business of harassment, al^iutely does not exist and never did. 
Women's interest are different from men and they are never going 
to succeed with turning women into men, 

I would rather see them spend the money on something el.s<^ For 
insUince, let me give you an example of how far we go in order to 
do this. 

Th*' only legal censorship in the schools now. is to count how 
many times mother occurs in a book and get it out of the library. 
That you can do. Or to get the Bible out. but this seems to tran- 
.Si-end all things My son in junior high school, in a mc^i progress 
sive Hopkins sch(K>l district in the name of equal opportunity, was 
told that we cannot have all boys taking industrial arts. He was 
mandated to take two-thirds of the year in home ec and onc*-third 
in industrial arts I think that we have gone too far. 

I wiU let someone else speak and if you h ive any questions I will 
hi* happy to an.swer, 

Ms Oakar Thank you, very much, 

Ms. McCiHBON Thank you for hearing thi>-. 

Ms Oak^k My pleasure, Mr Slater 

STATKMKNT OF DAN SLATKR. .MINNKS<lTA C ITIZKNS 
LKCnsi-ATIVE LKA(;i E 

Mr Si^TKR Thank you. 

My name is Dan Slater and I '\m here to ^peak for the Minnc^so 
ta Citizens l^egislatiVe lA»ague and for my.self I would like to siiy 
that in view ot the shortage of time, 1 would like to make a short 
statement and if it is all right, I would be willing to turn my time 
over to Mary Jan" 'iachner ftr- the balance of whatever she might 
have. 

Ms Oakar Sun 
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Mr. SiJ^TKR. I happen to be an electrician by trade and so I bring 
a point of view that is oriented from the construction trades and I 
have been in it ail of my life and I think that the feeling that sums 
it up quite well vould be something like we have here that compa- 
rable worth is absolutely a>ntrary to the concept of equal pay for 
equal work. 

And to equal employment opportunity in hiring pay and promo- 
tions, if truck drivers or plumbers earn less than Kcretanm and 
nurses, equal opportunity answer is for women to become truck 
drivers and plumbers. Which they have every right to do for the 
past 20 years. 

We have women in our electrical union and they get the same 
pay and if the employer wants to hire them and thinks that they 
can cut the mustard, that is fine. And we are not against that, we 
are for that, but to say that secretaries and librarians must be paid 
the same as truck drivers and plumbers even though they do not 
do that kind of work, or take the risks that those jms involve is a 
clear demand for equal pay for unequal work. 

If women want the pa\ of truck drivers or maintenance men, 
they should do the hard physical work that those jcAts requir 

Comparable worth is ateolutely contrary of the concept of pri- 
vate enterprise. It happens to be that we believe strongly in collec- 
tive bargaining process and there are many in the trades that 
share my views, that they feel, that drapite the protestations that 
this will not circumvent collective bargaining, it is my observation 
in the long run, that it will be very detrimental to true, honest, col- 
lective bargaining, because we will have to superimpose some type 
of a wage labor board to establish what these points are worth and 
while they may profess that it will br» integrated into the collective 
bargaining process, it will in the long run, it seetm to me, inevita- 
bly have to set aside true, realistic collective bargaining for the 
trades as well as for the profewions ami other ^ypes of tmions. 

Comparable worth, is absolutely contrary to the concept of pn 
vate enterprise because it would require employers to pay more for 
women's jobs than the free market would |^y. 

No employer would do that unles he was under a court order to 
do so. And that is like Government wage control is the bottom line 
to comparable worth concept. Comparable worth is another gim- 
mick to get the American people to accept more and more Federal 
control of our economy. And really we much prefer the collective 
bargaining process, the free enterprise approach, here in St. Paul 
we are studying the implementation as required under the Minne- 
sota Legislature s act. It is significant that in the trade area there 
is an exception made. We are going to i^e the Association of Gen- 
eral Contractors agreement as a continuing agreement for the basis 
of establishing the wages. 

But there will be an attempt to integrate the two together and 
how this will be done, I know not. But I do know thai it is going to 
do grave violence and there is one more thing in conclusion that I 
would like to say and that is we look at this only as an economic 
issue, and but look at the devastation that has occurred in Sweden 
where this is being implemented, where the actual statements of 
the Swedish Cabinet members of their objective is to create the 
working family as the desirable objective. 
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In other wordH, the woman is out of the home all Uirough her 
lifetime. The children are raised ae Ihe previous speaker said, 
where the Government is the main force that will see Uiat they are 
raised. Do we want this? Do we want to see the dama^ and do we 
want to experience this damage in terms of mcial and moral and 
spiritual Io»s at the same time that we are spending billions 
through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfkre in an 
attempt to help our society, are we going to set in motion forces 
that will be far more counterproductive than the productive forces 
in the ^^'^'^ ^mic area here? 

I thii. ttjiat those are things that have to be considered and 
there has been primarily it seems to me an emphasis on the eco- 
nomic point. I believe that stroiigly that equal pay for equal work 
but let me inter,^ that equal pay for comparable worth, you are 
into an area of ambiguities that there is no end for. 

So I strongly oppme the implementation or the passing of any 
type of act. 

Ms- Oakar. I am going to have to leave at 12:30 

The Chair respects your point of view and we welcome you to 
submit more for the record in writing if you would like, but I am 
going to have to go on to our other witness^ so that we can hear 
from them, 

Mr. Ross 

STATKMKNT OF PAI L BOSS, FREK THOl (;}IT StH'IKTY 
Mr. Ross. Good morning. 

My name is Paul Elliott Ross and I am the chairman of the Free 
Thought Society, a locally based group of attorneys and law stu- 
dents interested in pre^rving the original freedoms envisioned in 
the Constitution. 

And also the limited Republican form of government it pro- 
scribed. Specifically, we have in fact, as a group reviewed the Pay 
Equity Act, resolution 5029, and the testimony that has pertained 
to it and we have come to the belief as a group that its applic^ition 
to the Federal budget is duly alarming. 

Ms, Oakak. You know it is a study. It dot^ not implement any- 
thing 

Mr Ross. 

Ms Oakar Do you know the cost of the study"^ I just wanted to 
uiake sure that you have read it carefully. 

Mr. Ross, Yes. if the concept envisioned under the study were ac- 
tually implemented, it would be pc^ibly budget busting, if we were 
to use the term. 

However, the principle concern, I think, is our view over its con 
stitutional ramifications. We believe that as a concept, comparable 
worth set*? a dangerous precedent when it is applied to the private 
sector, I think that it is illustrative of the potential of this concept 
when you have had Congressman Sikorski here, asking of the 
nursi»s' rt»presentative the potential of case law application for the 
1005 Elqual Opportunity Act, to provide comparable worth case law 
here for private hc^pital nurses. 

I think that the Congress should have a care then in establishing 
such a precedent It can implement a bill based on anv study re- 
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Hultinii from thw thut replies solely to Federal employees, based on 
t^'Su^ioL spendi^K authority. It has ^^^^^^^^^^^^^t 
ule salaries, no doubt about it. But application to the P"^^*^ «f .^^ 
^ envisioned by case law. by say^ ""'"^ '^"^ 

Federal salary structure as the model for what .« «J4 Jy;. 
Mh Oak ar Well that is not m the bill that I introduced. 
Mr. BrthttTis a clear possibility for precedent as et. 

sioned bv the question that Sikorski asked. 

MfoAKAR it is yes. and the laws are already m the books 
Mr m flct^rhat is what I would like to discuss, ,f I may^ 

Ms oScAB You said that you and your attorney friends have 
read the biU and you are misrepresenting it. I just want to make 
Tre that you have read it. I do not think that you have, have you. 
Paul? 

Mr. Ri>ss. Yes; I have. 

Mr. R^* W^at I am trying to tell you is the implications here 

Mr Sr^* AidTha?^ why I am suggesting that y«" be cognizant 
for the impHcations for precedent, because -"^t. ^llbe^l^^^^^^^ 
this and they may in fact decide tc apply this m ESXX actions, i 
ISrnk tLt .s'whyVu should really draw in Pjoper stncUj^n^ th^ 
clearlv delineate that this is not applicable to private sector ana 
lhat i^t does m,t impinge on free enterprise structuring of wage 

""sSically it has already been determined by the courts that job 
catSi^ do n^t constitute suspect classifications, or anything 
eouated with gender applications »-xcept on a case by case ba^is 
X fact draw your attention to the case of 1ms Angeles Water 
,^;:Jr l knhart, and in 4:i5 U.S. 702. and ^^at ca^ by the S^^^ 
oreme Court determined that under the opinion of Justice Stevens, 
t^^hTpractic^ which classify employees in terms of relMPon^ rac^ 
TJx tend to preserve ^":aditional ajumpt^ns abou^^^^ 
rather than thoughtful scrutiny of individuals^ What ri'V'J 
^^ard to an existing sex-based classification for insurance, and it 
was found to be unconstitutional 

1 think that you are coming dangerously close, if the P««'*^y ^ 
Housed in the res«.arch to be done here, actually were implemented. 
b^^1e ?hat would be establishing a new form of gender classifica- 
turn that d(H>s not currently exist. 

You do see male secreUtries. you do see male nurses, you do t*e 
female d^x^rs. you do see female engineers, ^o ^^^^Xl H- 
tfrot-netration of what is being touted here as gender-based clasbin 
; t actuaU^ have legislation which equalizes Pa/ by ^^.X" 
i,)b categories, would be a legislative acknowledgment of a gender 
'Cd c^ssification. It would be saying that J^f^/^S"^ ^^'^^'.^ 
f-Tct L'ender-dominated and you would be teUing Johnny m tht 
!ih.H)Hha; hTcannot U-c-ome a nurse You would tethng Susy m 
that siime sch(K>l that - 

Mr Sikorski I)o you havt* :niy children 

Mr iToR.^? Well I th.nk that socu'ty tells cur kui. a lot as they 
ar*' r;us*'d and 
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^'"•,?*f«^.^ that I must have struck home then- since you 

are a iittle bit concerned ' 

Mr. SiKOHSKi. Yes, I have a child a daughter and 

Mr. Ross. Yes, I have seen your commercials. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. That is a concern of mine and I think of any Amer- 
ican in terms of mobilizing all the tiilents that God has given us to 
make sure that our country and our economy is as strong as possi- 
ble and not artificially intimidated. I do not think that my daugh- 
IfltM^ ^i! I ""^ is going to be reading any statute in the 
statute books to decide how he or she will pursue their career. 

I thmk that your concern might be logically accurate in a very 
academic situation but really does not hold water in the real life of 
now children pursue careers. 

Ms, Oakar. Congressman. I am going *o have to go on to the 
next witnesses because of my schedule. 

Mr SiKORSKi, I took more time than I should have 

Ms. Oakar. But I am going to invite Paul to give me the analysis 
Uf the legislation that he and the other attorneys have done The 
( hair wela)mes that kind of scrutiny and would like to stn- it 
Nj I hope that you will submit that 

Our next witm-ss is Marlene Reid who is with Women for Re 
Hponsible I^>g]slation. 
Thank you for being here, Marlene. 

STATKMK.NT IW MARI.KNK RKII). W<>MKN K<»K KKSI'ONSIBI.F 

i.i':(HSl..^TlON 

Ms. Kkiu Thank you 

For the record. I am Marlene Reid. State chairman of W(.men for 
Kesp<»nsible legislation. 

I am ju.st going to give you just a tiny bit of bickground, I am a 
wife and mother of six children and I have received a bachelor of 
•science degre«> with a chemistry major back in the I!t.^»(»s and I 
went into a nontraditional women's role, Mv hu.sband pursued the 
more standard business major and when we both starlwl to work 
out of college with the same number of yeare of formal education I 
made more money than he did. So I think that it hjis always iMH-n 
that ptM)pIe who were willing to pursue the more dimcult line of 
study and I submit that trj ^et a chemistry major was much harder 
than my cmjnt«'rFH«rt.s who were getting a bachelor of arts degree, 
btvause I had all of thos«. hours of labi,ratory day after day after 

Ms Oakak As a dfnible majiT in Hne arts and science, I want to 

fll^'T ^ ^^'-'^ ^ ^»'-t.'^ ^as euUHlK as 

difficult. ^ 

.Ms Kkiii ()K, if y{)u do not want to I(K)k at anything el.se hut 
time, time allotment, every afterniKin. '4 afternoons a w<-ek, were 
spent in laboratories, where my counterparts had that free time to 
study (<,r their next c!a.s.s. they were not requirt>d to spend time in 
l;if>s 

OK. I |ust want to .say hi'fore we sound the merits- of the Minne- 
sota fomparahle work, too much. I jusi want to ([uote quickly out of 
a Minneafxihs Star and Tribune article, an Tuesday .July :{) of 
this year. !«♦>} • 
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It said, that: 

Minnesota ciliefc, school dtstnct^ and cminti^ ar^ worri«i that implementing the 
law on comparable worth, that requires comparable salaries for comparable by 
may invite lBW«ust« fnwn emfrfoyees who do not {^t raises. If the lenislature 
was eai<er to protect us from Federal lawsuits there was a rush to ju(%nK;nt and 
now we are subject to State lawsuits, said Richard Cox, attorney for the Association 
of Minnesota i'minlies. 

The law defines iemale job classificatians as those in which 70 percent of positions 
«re held by women Male classificaticms are those m which ^^1 percent of the ^ib^ 
are held by men Vox and ethers aaid that it » unfair where the local government is 
requiwl to evaluate all jobs, or juM those that are dcmiinated by won^ which is 
what wa^ done for Sute government jcim. If the salaries for female dominated jcAs 
are adjusted to match those for male dominated k*s, wcording to comparable 
worth. Cox said, that would create an inequitv fen- the men and women in the bal- 
anced category If they can demonstrate that their jobs are comparable to those that 
were givtrn pay raises, he i^iaiJ. then they can be expected to fil*» lawsuits. 

And my point there is ihat we are getting into a big can of 
worms and we are submitting this whole issue to the courts and 
eventually to the Federal courts when it does become Federal wage 
control. 

I want to read just briefly a couple of points from a conference 
on comparable worth that was sponsored by the equal pay for un- 
i»qual work, sponsored by the legal forum educational and legal de- 
fense fund. 

This was in 198:^, held in Washington, DC. 

Ms. Oakar. You will be happy to know that Phylhs Schlafly 
founder of Eagle Forum was one of our witnesses in Washington. 
Ms. Reid. Yes, opposing comparable worth? 
Ms. Oakar Right 

Ms. Reid. And I have heard Judith Spense speak on the issue, 
she is an economist and Judith Spense said that she only \nows of 
two other economists in the country who support comparable 
worth concept. 

But now, pay equity, I just want to make this point, is figurative- 
ly used as a synonym for comparable worth by its advocates, how- 
ever, pay equity can mean whatever anyone wants it to mean. 

And does not necessarily mean a system of comparing the worth 
uf men s and women's jobs. So I think that first of all, we should 
define our terms and I think that is an unfortunate title for the 
subject and matter. 

Tht* advocates of comparable ^orth argue that the earnings gap 
bt^twwn men and women is caused by two factors which they call 
sex discrimination. First where the women are crowded into so- 
called women's jobs, and second the advocates ai^ue that women's 
jul>s are systematically undervalued and thus, are paid less than 
they are really worth 

We opponents point out that this discrimination hypothesis has 
never been proven. The studies cited by the advocates do not direct- 
ly mesisure discrimination And in addition, these studies have 
nianv shortcomings, the most obvious of which is that the studies 
lea' e out some factors which could explain all of the earninipi gap. 

We point out that the advocates usually ignore the dramatic 
efft*ct which marriage has on labor force earnings of men versus 
women We can cite studies which explain virtually ail the earn 
ings gap between unmarried men and women. 
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Ms. Oakar. I do have one more witness and they are telling me 
that if I do not leave in the next few minutes, I am going to miss 
the plane. 

Mr. SiKOBSKi. Marlene why don't you just Xerox those sections 
and get them to us. 
Ms. Rod. OK, let me make about two real quick points. 
Ms. Oarar. Well it has to be fast, really. 

Ms. Rhd. We feel that the comparable worth, like minimum 
wage laws would increase unemployment among the very group 
that It 18 mtended to help. For instance, if you said that secretaries 
had to be paid where they were being paid $5 you had to raise that 
to jpb, then all of a sudden many businesses could not afford that 
extra burden, therefore the businessmen, the emplwer, might turn 
around and turn to a private secretarial group like Kelly Girl Serv- 
ira3 or whatever, where they are only hiring secretaries so that 
they do not have to compare to any other field of work and there- 
fore the Kelly G.ils Servic»» can pay less and the Employer then 
will turn to that kind of service rather than hire this person and so 
the women in the long run can be hurt because otherwise they 
would have been hired by the employer for what they were getting. 

Ms. Oakar. I appreciate your remarks and, in fairness to Mary 
Jane, I do want to give her the opportunity to conclude the hear- 
ing. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. l^i me say, Madam Chair, so that everyone under- 
stands clearly, the legislation that we have been talking about 
tttJay. does not change the laws that already exist guaranteeing 
equal pay under the Equal Pay Act of 1%3, and then title VII 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

All this does is study the Federal system, just as Minnesota stud- 
ied the Minnesota system. Just so that everyone understands that. 

Ms. Reio. I do not believe that there is any prt>blem in under- 
standing that. In the State of Minnesota, we were all after the fact 
before we couW testify here, that wheels have been rolling and in- 
formation is • . ig m and we just do not want to be behind the 
fact, on this r. htt all of a suckien it will be over and we have 
not even looked «w it. 

Mr. SiKORSKi. Just so that anyone who will be looking at the 
record will understand that fact as well. I do not mean to say that 
you do not understand it. 

Ms. Rkid. My main thrust of my testimony was to say that it is 
going to hurt the very women that it was designed or supposed to 
help. 

Ms Oakak. I understand what you are trying to say, thank you 
Ms. Rachncr. would you like to u-^ tify? 

STATiSMKNT OF MARY JANE RA( HNKK. WOMEN FOR REACAN 

Ms. Rachner. Thank you. very much, for managing to include 
me before you left. 
Ms. Oakar. Thank you for being here. 

Ms Rachner. I am grateful for the opportunity to say something 
about principles rather than about this legislation in particular. 

The principles of course, that you know that I am interested in 
as a chairman of Women for Reagan, are the principles of free 
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market and ihv principic^s of collective bargaining, principles of 
free enterprise, and the principles of individualism and of course, 
that is why I am opp^ed to the concept of comparable worth, but 
also because of my background in psycholc^. And, my background 
in psy choice is what I would like to talk to Congressman Sikorski 
about because I would like to ask him a couple of questions that 
are related to my studies in psychology. 

Ms. Oakar. In conducting congressional hearings, we have the 
options of questioning the witnesses and I think that if you want to 
question him you have got to do it after the hearing. 

Ms. Rachner. But I do need to know if you people would like to 
adjust the average salary of blacks so that it is equal to the aver- 
age salary of whites? 

Do you not think that that would be the fair thing to do? 

Ms. Oakar. I think that if the average salary of whites and 
blacks and other minorities are unfair irr^pective of what they do, 
who they are, then they ought to be adjusted. 

We had one witness who testified that 10 percent of the a4just- 
ment had to do with men and I am assuming that a good percent- 
age were white men who were paid unfairly as well. 

We are talking about fairness. 

Ms. Rac HNKR. Yes, but you are confusing two concepts when you 
use difference in average salary as evidence of unfairness; the basis 
used for comparison. 

Now, if you are talking about comparison, the greatest compara- 
ble worth, the greatest worth, of any job in this country, is the 
worth of raising children, and I would say that the worth of Mrs. 
Sikorski's job of raising her daughter, comparable to the work of 
Congressman Sikorski in Congress, is greater, and I believe that it 
deserves more pay, if you are talking in terms of comparable qual- 
ity. 

Now, you cannot quantify quality. And if you pretend that a psy- 
chcilogist can devise a test which quantifies the comparable quality 
of two people's contributions to society, you have a basic premise 
that makes your v/hole enterprise false. 

And when you use the word ''equity, ' you are abusing the word 
"equity," just as liberals are abusing many, many words in our lan- 
guage new. They are busy causing problems that can only be solved 
by bigger government, higher taxes, and more work for attorneys, 
because so many of you are attorneys. 

Ms. Dakar I am an educator by profession. 

I want to thank you all for coming. We welcome more of your 
testimony. We would love to put it in the record and have all of the 
American fH*ople have access to this record. 

And we are very, very grateful that you came You do have, if 
you gel this information to me in the next 10 days, that is when we 
start printing. In fact, Ms Straggas would be delighted to give you 
a card. 

Mary Jane. 1 understand that you are running against a very 
KiK)cl friend of mine, Bruce Vento. 1 sit next to Bruce on the Bank- 
ing ('ommittee and I happen to think that he is a person of great 
quality i am sur ♦hat you are very sincere in your efforts to run 
for office iis well. 
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I want to thank Conffressman Sikoraki for having Uiis hiring. 
We weicrane everybody's tertinioay and it will add to our quest for 
fairness for all people in Uiis cmintry. 

Thank you, very much. 

[Whereupon, tb^ ring was acUoumed at 12:S0 p.m.] 
[A(khti(mal mau t follow:] 

Statkmknt or QiBoaa Trs Wisbcha, Fxeld Rkpkihintattvi, Mimnbsota School 
SifFunr w A8BociATK»r. &E.LU., Local mo 

_J|^r Mm© is Otennii Ter T .^Aa. I am a Ffdd Reprasentative for the Minnesota 
Scbwol Emptoyeee A«ociaticm (M^A), &E.LU., LocaUWO. 

Artrf iST^ " y~ ~ H-^ «»2. "The P&y Equity 

-Z^l^ii^i f*Jl* ***,S*'* te«l»nony oo P&y Equity, givw 

Equity, sundly put. is the elimination of an-hBaed wage diseriminatum. Most of 
*^****°!* J»««tonin»tely female ooeupatimis are not 
paid a wan thi^ » baaed on the value of che pOaitkm. ■Poday. in IsSJTwMien stUl 
^rnte«^ ««ty centa Arflar ean^t» men-^the nattoMlXS 
with four yeara of college still earn le£ tiian mra graduating fhwahS 

B^tfal pa:^ for wotk (rf ccanpar^ ndiw » only justke for dacriminatirai that lua 
oimtinLed airoe women entered the woik fo«». umwtMon «iai nas 

It hab be«i argued that omnimring jobs to determine their oanparal^ value is 
W» amjpen^ apples a^onu^ In other words, impgasa^. is not true. 
White itv a° ««V_task. tt ran. and baa been, done. Witbte*al partidpa^ of 

SJ5S*'-Sf^""'*' B«I«^?«»totwe and isnpfa^w*. the detmninatkm of 
Uompambk; Worth will have a much better chance at swxam by being hath obiec- 

7 Sr.J????f^Jf~^ ^ °»*^ important criteria fiw succesaTciSBCtivitjMMn 
only be asfaieved throi^ the oontmning active partidpat»m of the empiayeee work- 
Siifef^SS^SS*-^^ Exdua^Jepreaentathre. The final detei^^attona on 
ttereJative wwth of the >)b8 mint n<A be tlw aide re^M^hility (rf'thoae in manage- 



Can manacraiMxt re^XHwU^ for tl» pwpetuatkm of 8ai4sa8ed waoe disciimina- 
2Si5'<rfSe VeSS"* " ™nkhig irf pomtions to assure the neeessaiy accept. 

Pay Bqui^ is NOT a wmple iasue. TWe is a coiwerted eflfiort am<mg its opponents 
to remove the issue of Equity fami the jurisdiction rf the 
Ui^ emplororg are discoyaring that elhninatfaw th» l aaAitn^^ ff^ly ma|f riasmiSl- 
caU^ ana^ preitominately female daawtfkHtW such as food 

8wrvK«i^ thrwigh subcontrsctiiig tekes away the comparison factor as weU as re- 
!T**?!5i!*!?/^ imriementa^. Emj^iyen are also proposingtwotwr wage ached- 
uhs which rwluce the level of earnings for fbture emfdomeTThis not oi^creates 
groups of povmrty-ktvel wmten, it abo cn»tes the ftJse image of onopaid mate 
V^f^^M^ffU^^, of the creative means naed to subvert succwfiil Pay 

V?" 2L"^iJ?^ i"*?'^®?'*'^ suSeontractiBg by School Boaida; for e«. 
am^ by custodwl and cafet^ servwes. and ^xakv«r laiopcMnls of twoiier wage 
ac^dutea as lemedieB for sex-based wage discrimiaation. are running rampant m 
^Wfc^ucatKm m the ^te of Bfinneaota. We MUST im>t»ct tteifets rfALL 

TheMiimeaota 3dtooi Employees Association. S.EXU., Local 1980, reiveaents sec- 
reta^ mdea, b«a dnvers, custodiana and cafeteria workers in pubUc education 

iJ^^ iiSf°i#°i?^ ^ ^ ^^EA's inceptmi in 

Y*?^^" J^- .^^^ succeasfiiUy negt^ted voluntary Joint Mana««^t/ 
tlSl^Su beS^*^ ™* P"««« «f *1» Blini^ota law requirii« that 
Our intensive research and experknce in thia isnie has tai^t us it is a mistake 
to awfflUt only one m; two unmoa on the lanmiaffp the law when, at this stine in 
MmswrnOa, every pubbc empl<>yee unioD is aflkted by thejeamge <a tix law 
.uTJL?!!^™ a * * knowleetee «rf I%y Eq^ty, its effocta and 

H» Voiiectnie eanKuntng Procaa, limitii^ onimia to a meet and crnifer with the 
^ig^r as tl» Mini^ota law ifaiee. c«see as to be impotemt in pn^eeting the 
ngirts of our membera. Tha is eepedaliy anwlling when the entire future earnings 
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of these peoi^ may be (fetermined by the raults ci a b^sed and ioaocurate ^luly 
where they were mft allav^ total parttcipatkm in th^ setectum the evaluation 
tool throi^ the final analyvb. 

The Ccdtective Bargaining Prooeai is sacred. It caniuyt be tertered away in ex- 
change for a passri^ law that looks productive in geiMHral and destroys in specifics, 

11» Pay Equity evaluatim system used hy the itole of Minneac^ to ^tmnine 
the esierit <N sex-boBed, wage dacriminatim amcrngB^ stole emi^oyees being 
counted ^ a good system to tme. In reality, the compieted stikly oww its pmei^ 
success iM !o the study itself; ratl^r. the contributed numtes from tl^ ^te to 
ach^ve ?ny Equity meAet the study a miccessL When the alh^in^t is drained, the 
tnHiUe will riegin. Frcmi tiiat point on, its success will <tepend cm the Coltoctive Bar^ 
gaining Process. 

Pay Equity m mcnne than a iriiikieo|diy ^^ainst diwrimirotion. Successful Pay 
Equity demaxHte objective aiul acceptabte systems to cteterniine the relative woVth of 
the and total cooperati<m anrumg unions, their memlms and the employers in 
devek^ring the ^vstem to iKrh^ve the goals of Pay Equity, 

^looesi^ul Pay Equity denmnd^ that there be prelections for the workers. The 
elimination of sex-based wage discrimination is justke. Let's keep justice in the fore- 
front as we continue to fight for its succ^. 
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domiaatod ^ woipaa. 

Cgx Bald toe a ii oci i tl o n ^ cooaUos 
atao is looktoa fto- a coofoltoat toat 
its ^aban caa bira, and la lacoA* 
meMtof tbat die itudy laduda all 
toree Job catoaorics. 
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[Excerpts from the book "Equal Pay for Unequal 
Work,^ A summation of the Conference on 
Comparable Worth sponsored by the Eagle Forum 
Education and Legal Defense Fund, Washington, D.C. 
October 17-18, 1983. 

Overview of the 
Conference Debate 

by JiKlHh Finn 



JudUh Fmn sorted as CfH^feroKe coatSnator of this 
Conference on Eqmi Pay for Comparabk Worth and is 
cha^rmm qf Eagfo Ftmtmls Tinfi: Force on Omipandde: 
Worth. A /mbUc pt^cy spedalBl, ^ fas her in 
pUiticeisdenafnmt Michigan Stole Univeraty. She iua 
testifiai btifore commits of both Houses of Ckmgress 
on har nuaty (veas of expo'^ im^iing equal pay and 
sex dexrimination in emphyment, the causes qf the eam- 
rngsgufpf and Skxiel Securty. Ha-book, *7%e Treeament 
of Women Under Sockil Security," is the best source in 
print of reliable information on that subject. 



The Conference on Cbmparabk Worth, whoh presented the 
views of 19 persons with various kinds of expertise on this subject, 
articulated significant areas of agreemoit and of disagreement. We 
summarize these pcrnits here fos the c(Mivai»tH% of reiKlers. 

The areas of agreement between advocates and opftonents of 
Comparable Worth include: 

1. Definition of Comparable Worth. Although it is often said 
that tt«re is no generally accqiMed cteiuikk>n of Comi»raUe 
Wbrth, an operalioiml ctefiinitk»i wiiich s wicfely acc^)ted can be 
inferred from the (kbate. Comparable Wcmh is gmoaOy tmcter- 
stood to mean a system of wage-settii^ wtmet^ the anployn* 
detomines how miKh to pay workers (k>ii^ diffieroit w(n>k m 
(fifomt occup^k)ns by measi^ii^ the ^^due m ^msxih of CKh ^b. 
This is in amtiast to a system whkh makes expficH use of market 
wages (i.e.. the ly e mling wages g ud by other onpto^rs in the 
mat W M^fcff a parf kutor occupmkni). 
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Comparable Worth k usuaBy imidematted by means of a "job 
evahiaticm systan" which asagia numerical points to OKh job on 
the basis of thm job^ requircniatts for such fadf»s as knowledge 
and skffls, mental donamb, aooountabi&y, and workmg coxU- 
tions. Howcvts; an employer currently using such a system is not 
necessarily using the Comparable Worth concept. Most en^yers 
who now use a job evahiatK>n sy^em simply use it as a nui^ns of 
replicating market wages within the firm, in other words, tb test 
the firmis wage scale against prevafling wages paki in the area by 
other employers. 

"Pay equity* is frequently used as a sym>nym for Comparable 
Worth by fts advocates. HowcvCT, "^y equity" can mean whatever 
anyone wants it to mean, and does not neoessarSy n^an a system 
of "oompara^" the "worth" of "men's jobs" and "women^ jote." 
ComparaUe Worth «h^ocate Dr. Barrett uses it to mean society^ 
*^socml justice* obligation to pay wages adequate to support a fam- 
ily, at least at the mmimum poverty level; amj she argues for Com- 
paraUe Wcwth as an ahonative inethod of incremang the mcosne 
of poor women who wouW otherwse be on welfare. Many Com- 
parable Worth advocates shift back and forth between the two 
lines of argument. (Prior to the present generation, "pay equity* 
generally meant giving the job preference to the husband/father 
supporting a family.) 

2. Current kga/ status QjComparabk Worth. At i»esem, em- 
ptoyers are not required to set wages according to Compvabte 
Wcmh. No Fedoral statute or regulaticm requires C(Mi^and>le 
Worth. Neither the US. Supreme Court nor any Federal a^^ieals 
court has held that Comparable Worth is required by Federal 1?^ 
InJ^3a Fcdcra [district cou rt in Washington Sta te ruled in fav. 
of ComparaSk^^lh in a OBiie mvoiv ing Wishington^Stateon- 
ptoyees, and that case is now on aj^pcal. 

A few stales have recently passed tegislaiion requiring thai state 
employees* wages be set according to Comparabte Wtmh criteria, 
but ih^ laws do not require private empk>)«rs to folbw Ccrni- 
parable Worth. A number of states have Comparabte Worth bills 
pending and/or have mandated studies on this subject. Only in 
Penn^ania does landing legslaiion apply Comparable V^orth to 
private €TOpl^yefs. However, there seems to be geiwral agreenwnt 
that extension to the private sector is the next logkra! step and the 
uhimate goal of Comparable Worth advocates. 
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3. No cof^ver^ e^xmt apod pqy for equal work. This has 
been Federal law raxxi»sa«e of the Equal I^Aa in 1963. Be^ 
enforoaiMm of this Act wffi mK e&i&iaie or evoi re^^ 
ngs gap between men and women in the labor force. Equal pay 
for equal work is already mariy universal and the enfonxment 
mechanism is functk)ning well. 

The tamings giq) betw^xn aSi mta aad all wcNnen is (^ined as 
the (fifieitaoe between the average wage paid to all women versus 
the average wagcpaid to all moi. Both mlvocates and opponents 
a^ee that this gap exists, and that it is dae in ku^e part to the fs^rt 
that women ami men teiKl to work m different kinds of ooraqia- 
tions. 



The areas of dbagreonou between advocates and oj^nents 
of Comparable Worth inchuk: 

1. Thermae oftheetummg^gap betwe&i men and women. Ad- 
vocates of Comparable Worth argue that the earnmgs gap between 
mcnf and womai b called byjwo factors,, whch they call ""sex dis- 
crimination.'' First, women tend toJje "Vowded*; into traditionally 
Yeniaie'jobs (such as ckrkal workers, nurses, teachers, and Ubrar- 
iari^) w1k» the oversu]^ tends to (tet^ess wages. They argue that 
this dowding b due in large part to the exdusiosi of women from 
the higher-paying, tr^UtkmaUy male occupatkms. Secondly, ad- 
vocates argue that 'Swmcn'is jobs* arc systonaticaDy undervalued 
and tTuis paid less than they are reaBy worth. 

Opponents of Comparable Worth point out that this discrimi- 
nation hypothesis has never been proven. The stu dies cited by the 
advocat^^, not directly measure discrmimitfon. In additbn, 
tliSestudfes lave many sfertcoi5rmgs,tfie^^ of which 

is that tl% st udie$_te ave out ggny jacto rs whKh gwld explainallof 
th e earnrn^^ 

^ Qp>ponents point out that the advocates usually i^ore the 
dramatic cflfcci whkrh marnase has on labor force earnings of men 
versus womoi. Oppeneiii& cite studKS whk:h explain virtually all 
the earnings gap between unmarried men and women. Tl^se data 
fead opponents to argue that the uritepbnied differences in eam- 
ings between married men versus married v/otaen are prolml^y due 
to the fact that marriage leads to specializalion whereby women 
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puisiw paid anployment ks& agptsavdy (because of home, 
re^xmsSalities), wliacn men iMirsiie |»dd tmfkfymcBi man og- 
gressivcly Oxcause they are expected to be teeadwmiien ami they 
have wives as helpers). 

" ,Q^p^^,,^oj^^^^»dmp that women crowd into 
"womaiTi jobs" Realise of wioi^f^ exduskm cbewtKre. They 
say that the alle^ exclusion \s not documented, and furthomore 
is hard to befieve in view of the progress women have made over 
the past decade in many professkMis induding medicine, law, 
'engineer^, ami real estate. Finally, op po n qits aigue that the 
forces of competitimi temi to wipe out (&crimBnticm. so it is 
.unschoiariy to assume that the wage gap is due to discrimination 
\iinless it is clearly documoited. ^ 

2. The costs ofm/^mentrng CompanMe Ht^A.^Advocates 
argue that the cost to employers will not be excessive ai^, anyway, 
•there should be no price tag on dscriminatigii^' Advocates point 
. out that costs have not beoi excessive in the few states which have 
recently legislated Comparabte Worth for state emptoyees. In Mm- 
nesota. for example, they say the cost is estimated to be $24 millk>n 
over two years. 

" Opponents do not agree that Cbniparabte Worth s a just or 
equitable system and, furthermore, «>ey are more concerned about 
costs- to taxpayers, consumers, and employers. Oppo n ents cfte 
estimatcs-^hat the 1983 Comparable Worth court decision in 
Washington State will cost the taxpayers at least $500 million (and 
later estimates a re in the Si . tellion ranjte)^^ 

Opponents argue that there are alsoli^viect costs whkrh may 
be even more important, though difficult to measure. These in- 
direct costs are expected because /Gomparabte Worth is im- 
plemented with a job evaluatk>n syfen whkrh U relatively rigid 
and inflexible oNnpared with the way wages are set m>w. Hife 
means, opponentr that incentives will be dstorted by 0>m- 
parable Worth procedures. Me rit and indivkiual ef fort will co unt 
J(kJ^ wherea s paper credentials win c«mt fw mo re. Pro ductivity 
.will suffer if good worke rs ^not be rewardedj iid if alTworkers 
are induced to take anions to get their jobs reclassified as more 
complex rather than trying to simplify their pbs. 

Another cost concern is that C^npaiable Worth, may be the 
wrong solution, even if job segregation is due to "crow^fing," that 
is, even if "Svomen's jobs," si«:h as cferx:al ami nurang, are paki 
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low wages becttise women are Uocksd from entering other jobs. 

ti v^ fij i^Kn^jobX ndsiB jggKwgiAUausecvm more per»> 
sons to 'sc^jBiiiLHi these alrcBi!x.syercnii^MjQl^ tlmeby 
lowering producthr^ further. I n ai^ .A^^B^a^>ft-Qa»gaffl^ 
¥forthranedywmildnoC^^beo^SLb^^ 
afl^ffS^to . It wou^ b^better to reducsihelSEciets^idudSig 
wonMM fi 3SBriiiTiHT~*^*^ rt^ Tb » wouki rime tl^ _fl»ei«e 
levd of labwp rochicthrity fa Jhe ec c^ny. pcnnto ing H rise in 
women'k ways without a cwTCSPon dfagji sc fa untt tobcg costs. 
" 3. The tffBCt of CompmMe Worth an ¥fomat. AOmeatts 
argue that OHnparable V^orth win hb.e a significam snpact on 
women*^ wages, eqsectaBy tlKise in trad&ica^ female jobs (e.g., 
cfericaO wtnch are now umtorvahMd by cm|&>yers. Advocates 
pdnt out that job evahation stiKfies m state governments consis- 
tently find that the jobs raffed predorahiantly by women are 
abnost always paki less than wmild be mdicated by the "pcMnts" 
which are assigned by the job cvahialion for skin, efTort, responsi- 
bility and working conditions. 

Opponent doubt that wonu»i would be better off uncfer Com- 
parable VVbrtn. First, ihey cdtfifBiallat total wages would be less if 
pnxhictivfty is hurt by the procedures used to implemeitt Com- 
parable Wbrth. Secoi^, |}i^<poim.ouMhatiiaisii% the wages in 
-wonwn's jobs" wouW have positwe eflfects only for ttose workers 
wto keep their jobs. Hicy nrnttin thiH Cftnaparabte. Wroth , l ik e 
minimum wage laws, wouMlncr rase unenro toyment among the 
very group it is uitgQd^Jo help. For exampte, if Comparable 
Worth raises secietarks' we^vs in a given firm fnwn $5.00 to $6.00 
per hour, it is Ukc setting a $6.00 minimum wage for secretaries. 
^QSt employers can awl do find ways to get_ ^withJ!e3m^ch 
workers if the ojst goes u g^^ 

'Some CTiptoyers mi^twnitiKLeuLwork to avoid jhe J?igber 
costs assodatcd wtfi' Cbm ggrable , Worth. For exampte. a 
manuli^urer m^fiTBc^iSSby Com^rable Worthto increase 
the wag»of HS'secretar^si However, he couW avokl this iiKreased 
COS! Ijy ciwttractuig with a secretarial service firm whwh couW con- 
tinue to pay the tower wages indk»ted by supply and demand in 
the marketplace _b^u«^ft hires only secretaries jand therefore 
wouM not be affected by Cbn^ial^ Worth jo£evahiatkms 
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within its film. 

Fmally, (pprnts *il Qgg»raMe Wpnh woukt b e 

or bcj ow «vqy cduca^km ft! CTCtfritWf bec wBc ti& men hold 
nMggn& htgh-^gjriuc-coter ^ )t»> ActuaiJy, this^tlw target 
group which thTtSlSparRble Wc»th advocates believe are over- 
paid when the jobc vahiatkin study cc ffv»yf mmn \ waaes to the 
worfA of "womrjVJobs." pjapoB rote^aiyr Ihat, tf^^pnqaiabie 
Worth is ^resffltc d as a system oTS ay^^tv,;jt n coesarx .to 
QafeS tf the women wIk> witt JicJianned by rnn^p yahi» Wrirth 
because tfacv wffl TroTttgir j obs jjgogghcr. or because th eir 
Husbands* wages wj Ube redwed. ' 

r V^~Utt r &ak Jidf wwt* be measured? Comparabfe Worth 
advocates say that they know erougli to proceed with jab cvahia- 
tion procedures. They admit they aren't pofect, but daim they are 
in wkle use now and can be impnroved. They assm that emptoyers 
mea»ire job worth evoy day. S«ne advocates argue thitt it is not 
even necessary to give up on the marlcetptece as a source of infor- 
mation about job worth because a National Acadony of Sciences 
study suggests that scientists may soon be abkr to perfect pro- 
cedures which identify what market wages wouki be in the absence 
of discriminatk>n. 

Oiqx^png jay<jiat, <>i^ inarkd: wag es are rej edcd as a meas - 
urc o f job worthy tter e b no soc mtific ar object ive~way to ictentify 
joir%wmh. Th e n(Xi<Mi t hat oiies!^^ to 
a job*s intrinsk: valw i mi^ that thae b sony in trmaa: va h» of 
labor^filch is in depeml CTt of t he effi xts of su{^ dniiand. 
They say Umjs simply in dbrre ct. and is wktely r ecognaed as inc or- 
rect by economists and others who uiKfer^and the operation of 
Jat »r m a rjk ets. — 

Indeed, it is no coiii^ence that the few economists who a d- 
^fOCZte Com^^bte Worth do n^ purpofl to be abjeto.ii^tsure 
intrinsk; job wo rth. Rather, t^iey support Comparabfe Worth 
because they think (1) that there are imperfectk>ns in the labor 
market, and (2) that they can devebp ways to kientify.the wage 
struaure v/hkh would exist in a free market. OpfSMenis disagree 
that economists have the ability to imin-ove on the n^ketplace, 
but this disagreement is not about intrinsk: job worth. 

5. T7te usefulness of Job evaluation studies. Comparable Worth 
advocates admit that job evaluatkm studies are not perfect, but 
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aisue that they can be a key tool m e^abfisMng QmparaUe 
Worth. Advocates assert tl»t job! evahatkm stwties have been 
iMd to justify the status qiK» hi the past and argue that, if they are 
refcmned to efimku^ what tl^y think is sex bias, then they can be 
used to detennlne lob worth. Advocates argue that one of tlM ways 
such job evahiMkm stiMfies have been biased fai the past is diat they 
have given too much weight to Mors on which tte male jobs 
score high, such as iMavy fiftng and dangerous working condi- 

tK»1S. 

C 3 ft p < ii S BM aigie that job evahiationstucteareiMrfV^ 

fhMfnwt Mffl*7h^ wa^ j!^i?r ^^P^^ cp^H 
jgrf toaiMtttiqjfcto j^butthitt^ ^ 
tion atucttes aie of tohed va hicTfiSe ^jdies are iwt sd^^ hb 
vb^ve subjg pt««g ^^^""H^ and often produce di^em results 
depending upon who co«faicts the studie s. Omc the market is rer 
tected as a aiikte to the ^ cvahiation stud ies, there isjio way to 
llecictewh at w^ditsshouM bcatoit^ 
fKtofs. I jfamatcly, co urts y«uM havgjo de ckle. 

%meopp«MRt&ewn r^lect the iKHam that umMes the job 
evaluation studies, namely, thpt the enqrioyer stmiU determtm 
wages fora job wittout reprd tojhe i^oS^^ty of the particular 
incumbent. Byn^ jolbs gih y than neoirie . ^ eyahutions'are 
saki to dilute t^mcgttiyc to be a productive wOTkcr and. i.nfad to 
encourage the accujnulatkm of factors whtch^iook important on 
the job evahiation itself .While n^ p^ b nci uKxmsstem with 
increased reliance on jc^ evahiatkms, a coniUct b obviois. 

Most smaO companies and many large canjrfoyers do not use 
job evaluation procedures at the present time. Presumably these 
firms find that informal methods work beuer. Actions to estabfish 
the Comparabte Worth doctrine m%ht end up forcing these firms 
to (tevdk>p job evahiatbn jnti^ures, and thus a nK>re iHireau- 
craiic method of determining compensation in the firm, 

O 
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